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To identify factors which affect the acceptance of 
innovation in school organizations, a career development product 
entitled Operation Guidance (OG) was the object of a case study. Five 
basic organizational characteristics were used to roughly quantify 
attributes of tie organization of the six schools studied* The 
characteristics were: centralization of decision-making, 
standardization of practices and procedures, personnel supervision, 
complexity of organizational structure, and staff heterogeneity* The 
school community was considered on three levels: attendance area, 
district, and State* Eight situational descriptors were chosen to 
characterize each school's setting: district pupil expenditure, 
community per capita income, community population, geographic 
location, eligibility for ESEA Title 1 funds, work structure of 
students* families, and the location of the student population* 
Other, less tangible, aspects were also considered* Data collection 
instruments were surveys, profiles, indexes, charts, and collections 
of selected facts* (One hundred-fifty pages describe in detail what 
took place in adopting OG at each of the sites and relate the 
procedures to the characteristics of the sites* Forty-six 
hypothesized generalizations are presented concerning how and what 
influences facilitate the adoption of system-type innovations. 
Appended materials include comments on instrument development, sample 
data collection devices, and data tables*) (AG) 
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FOREWORD 



A multitude o£ complex factors interrelate to facilitate or 
inhibit the acceptance of innovation in education. At the present 
time, very little knowledge of innovation adoption is based on 
scientific observation. Therefore, persons responsible for gain- 
ing the acceptance of innovations rely on intuition and personal 
experience when formulating diffusion strategies. 

This publication reports research to identify factors which 
may affect the acceptance of innovations in school organizations. 
The information reported was derived from a case study of the field 
trial of a product being developed at The Center under the sponsor- 
ship of the National Institute of Education. Although the primary 
purpose of the field trial was further product engineering, the 
schools did go through a process of acceptance and utilization of 
the product prototype. The results of this study were viewed as 
hypotheses which can be used for further testing and substantiation 
of factors which influence the acceptance of innovations in school 
organizations, particularly innovations which involve a systems 
approach. 

In addition to the authors, Ralph J. Kester and John Howard, 
Jr., appreciation is extended to many other individuals without 
whose participation this would not have been possible. We wish 
also to acknowledge the diligent efforts of the Operation Guidance 
Field Assistants in recording the process of adoption as it oc- 
curred and for their assistance to the research staff. We are 
grateful also to the personnel at the sites who spend time re- 
sponding to questionnaires and interviews. Members of the Opera- 
tion Guidance staff at The Center gave of their time and cooperated 
extensively with the study. In particular. Warren Suzuki and Paul 
Shaltry were of much assistance in this respect. Robert Lange, 
Ohio State University, and Joseph Giacquinta, New York University, 
provided helpful reviews of this publication. 

Finally, appreciation is extended to William L. Hull, director 
of the program for his support and critical review. 

Robert E. Taylor 
Director 

The Center for Vocational 
Education 
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CHAPTER I 



PROGRAMMATIC BACKGROUND AND 
PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 



Diffusion of Innovations Context 

Much has been written about the process of change in various 
settings. If one refers to volumes such as Miles (1964); Havelock 
(1969); Rogers and Shoemaker (1971); Bennis et al., (1969); Horn- 
stien et al. , (1971); Zaltman et al. , (1972); Corwin (1973); Gross 
et al., (1971) it becomes apparent that the question of how change 
shculd'and does occur in educational and other settings is very 
complex Very little standardization of terminology exists with 
respect to this area of inquiry. One of the primary reasons for 
the lack of standardization probably lies in the fact that various 
behavioral science areas such as psychology, social psychology, 
sociology, and anthropology are drawn upon to devise the concepts 
and framework of the discussions and studies. Each of these areas 
of study have a frame of reference and language which has evolved 
and serves to explain certain phenomenon and elements of the con- 
ceptual schema in which they operate. The specific study of how 
new ideas or new practices are accepted by individuals or groups 
is more in the area of the application of many of the principles 
these disciplines investigate rather than any primary or central 
focus of these areas of inquiry. 

Over the past decade or so a growing body of knowledge has and 
is being generated which directly relates to how new ideas or newly 
generated knowledge is being and should be utilized. One pf the 
most broadly used phrases for this area of inquiry is the diffu- 
sion of innovations": The definition proposed by Katz et al. , 
(1963) is one of the best for explaining the concept of diffusion 
as it applies to the spreading of the acceptance of new ideas. 
They define diffusion as the cumulative acceptance over time of 
some specific idea, or practice by individuals, groups, or some 
other adopting unit, linked to specific channels of communication, 
to a social structure, and to a given system of values or culture. 
The idea practice, or product is most commonly referred to as an 
innovation. This implies that the particular product being pro- 
posed for acceptance is not now being used by the particular adopt- 
ing unit and is therefore perceived as "new" by them. The term 
"acceptance" is interpreted here to mean the extent to which there 
is a "use and liking" of the proposed change. For example, unless 
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a teacher uses a curriculum unit, it can be said that he/she has 
not accepted the unit. In addition, if the unit is used but no 
benefits (liking) come as a result of its use then it is not likely 
that he/she will continue using it, nor recommend it to another 
teacher. 



The Problem of Diffusion in Education 

Even though there is a considerable amount of existing knowl- 
edge concerning how innovations are and should be accepted, there 
is little evidence that such knowledge has led to any practical 
solution to problems related to the acceptance of innovations that 
have been developed. This seems to be especially true for the area 
of education. 

In recent years numerous individuals have noted that although 
there is a growing amount of money being spent for the improvement 
of educational practice few worthwhile or long lasting changes have 
resulted. Norman Boyan (1969, p. 16) provides a similar comment 
when he reported that "the existing gulf between the performers and 
real or potential u::;ers of educational R (Research) and D (Develop- 
ment) shows no signs of becoming smaller. ..." A year later 
Gallagher (1970, p. 3) agreed that "there is a tremendous amount 
of energy that needs to be spent on the whole problem of how do 
you change, how do you get new ideas and practices from one place 
to another. . . ." Marland (1971, p. 3) also reiterated the prob- 
lem by stating that "more than $1 billion in federal research and 
development expenditures have produced so little in the way of 
tangible results in our schools. . . ." Following a similar line 
of thinking Glennan, Jr. (1972, p. 2), remarked that "another prob- 
lem (with education) is utilization of research--applicability . 
That's a problem we've had especially in the past ten years. So- 
cial scientists have been very good at doing good projects that 
work in one place. ..." What all of this says is that persons 
responsible for generating changes in educational settings have 
been relatively unsuccessful in translating money, time, and theory 
into actual changes in educational practice. 

The problem is complex. We have some evidence that organized 
and planned efforts to change are more effective than simply assum- 
ing that a good idea will be accepted on its own merits (Rosenau 
et al., 1971; Crawford, 1972; and a report by the Center for Edu- 
cational Policy Research at Harvard University entitled "Education 
USA," March 12, 1973.) Furthermore, from the initial discussion 
of this section it can be said that we have some knowledge (albeit 
fragmentary) about how change does and should occur. The major 
portion of this research addresses itself to the question of how 
change occurs and the factors affecting the acceptance of new ideas. 
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Programmatic Goals 



Based on the discrepancy between the production of cducntionnl 
knowledge and the utilization of that knowledge as outlined above, 
a programmatic effort was designed at CVE to: (1) consolidate and 
organize existing knowledge in the area of the diffusion of inno- 
vations, (2) identify gaps in the knowledge about the diffusion of 
innovations, (3) devise research strategies which would assist in 
filling the identified knowledge gaps, and (4) translate the re- 
sultant knowledge into a form that would be of utility to persons 
responsible for facilitating the acceptance of innovations in edu- 
cational settings. 

Results of the Programmatic Effort to Date 

The basic strategy that was used to accomplish the above goals 
involved four major steps. The first was to establish a conceptual 
framework from existing knowledge in the field of diffusion re- 
search. The second was to conduct survey research efforts to de- 
termine if underlying generalized dimensions of the various segments 
(domains) of the conceptual schema could be empirically determined. 
The third was to conduct a set of case studies of actual implemen- 
tation efforts in order to assess the utility of the conceptual 
schema for identifying influential factors relating to the accept- 
ance of educational innovations, and to assist in refining the sub- 
dimensions of the rather general categories of the conceptual 
schema. If the above strategies proved successful it would suggest 
that a fourth step would be that the information could then be 
translated into some type of guide or handbook for persons inter- 
ested in planning and initiating change. 

To date the programmatic effort, of which the research reported 
in this document is a part, has resulted in several outputs: 
(1) the development of a conceptual framework which assists in cata- 
loging the various influences which may play a part in any change 
attempt (Hull et al., 1973); (2) a series of two research efforts 
which assist in identifying characteristics of innovations which 
are critical to the success of adoption (Hull and Wells, 1972; and 
Hull and Kester, 1973); (3) the identification of characteristics 
of educational practitioners which influence their response to 
change attempts (Kester and Hull, 1974); (4) a case study of the 
implementation of materials developed in connection with the Com- 
prehensive Career Education Model (CCEM) project at CVE (Hull et 
al., 1974); and (5) a survey to determine educational practition- 
ers* perceptions about the effectiveness of various tactics which 
could be utilized to gain the acceptance of innovations (Hull and 
Kester, 1975). The sixth major output is the case study of a major 
implementation attempt which is reported in this document. 
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Purpose of the Operation Guidance Case Study 



The basic purpose of this case study was to identify factors 
which could be shown to have had a facilitating or inhibiting ef- 
fect on the process and outcomes of the adoption of a product, 
entitled Operation Guidance (OG). This innovation was being devel- 
oped and tried in six high schools. 



Objectives of the Operation Guidance Case Study 

The objectives of the study were twofold. First, to identify 
factors which could be demonstrated to have had a positive or nega- 
tive influence on the process of adopting OG relative to each site 
and then across sites. Secondly, there was an attempt to determine 
interrelationships between a selected set of factors (i.e., in- 
volvement in, attitudes toward, and expectations for OG) and cer- 
tain biographical demographics of the faculty and staffs of the six 
schools . 

According to the theoretical framework which is explained in 
detail in chapter two and the case study research design which is 
explained in chapter three, the following delimited objectives were 
used to guide the study. 

1. To record and analyze the major events that occurred 
during the process of adoption at the six sites. This 
involved the who, why, when, how, and with what effect 
aspects of the process. 

2. To assess the response of the faculty and staff of 
each school site to OG in terms of their involvement, 
attitudes, and expectations at three points in time 
during the adoption process. 

3. To assess the effect of the perceptions of site per- 
sonnel concerning the attributes of OG according to 
stages of adoption. Note that in this respect the 
adopting unit is the school and not the state, dis- 
trict, nor subgroups of individuals within the school. 
Although these other units were considered as influ- 
ential. 

4. To assess the effect of various strategies or tactics 
used to gain the acceptance or participation of the 
site personnel on their response of OG. 

5. To assess the effect of situational or contextual 
variables on the process of adoption. Examples of 
the variables were; state or district involvement, 
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various organizational characteristics of the school, 
community characteristics, and events that occurred 
as a result of the general operations of the school 
which were directly or indirectly linked to the adop- 
tion process of OG. 

6. To assess the interrelations among the various ele- 
ments mentioned above. 



Rationale for the Selection of Operation Guidance as a Case 

Several factors combined to make the selection of Operation 
Guidance an exc^^llent case to observe for the purposes of identify- 
ing factors that influence the adoption of innovations. First of 
all, OG consisted of a number of innovative elements as opposed to 
a monolithic product. In this respect OG had the potential of ef- 
fecting a maximum number of potential responses to change in the 
setting in which it was introduced. Another aspect of OG which 
made it a desirable case to study was its systems design. This 
type of innovation has strong implications for accountability which 
is representative of a class of innovations presently being pro- 
moted for adoption in educational settings. A third reason was 
that the content and purpose of OG was consistent with the concepts 
of career education, and this area of education is of much interest 
to the National Institute of Education, the sponsors of the pro- 
ject--The Center for Vocational Education (CVE). The fourth reason 
was the fact that the Operation Guidance project was being devel- 
oped and the implementation was being managed by CVE thus making 
information quite available to do the study. 

The primary drawback for using OG as a case to study the adop- 
tion process was that the primary purpose of the OG project from 
the viewpoint of CVE was further development of the product. This 
meant that the responsibility for implementation and continued use 
of OG after the contract period was that of the schools which were 
involved. The fact that the product was under development undoubt- 
edly had a major affect on the adoption process during the field 
trial at the sites. 
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CHAPTER II 



THE THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 
AND RESEARCH DESIGN 

Introduction 

The process o£ studying the adoption of programs in educa- 
tional settings is at best complex and at worst nearly impossible. 
Several of the problems and limitations of such an effort will be 
enumerated in chapter three under the sections entitled "Rationale 
for the Case Study Approach" and "Limitations of the Case Study 
Approach*" This chapter will outline in some detail the theoreti- 
cal frame of reference that was used and specify the variables that 
initially guided the investigation. 

Although numerous studies can be cited in the area of studying 
the process of adopting new programs in educational and other set- 
tings no significant consensus exists concerning a theory of that 
process. What does exist are some categories of potentially influ- 
ential variables and some hints as to how some of the variables 
within those categories may interact under certain circumstances. 
Because of this paucity of theory to guide the investigation of 
this particular study, a theoretical framework was constructed from 
previous research and discussions associated with the process of 
social change. Much of the framework had been previously estab- 
lished as an integral part of the total programmatic effort of the 
research of which this case study was a part (Hull et al., 1973). 
Using this framework as the initial core, several other recent dis- 
cussions, which were more closely related to the process of adop- 
tion of programs in organizational settings, were then used to 
further expand and delimit the framework to meet the particular 
situation of this research effort (Gross et al., 1971; Giacquinta, 
1973; and Zaltman et al., 1973). 



The Basic Change Paradigm 

The change process was conceived as consisting of three phases: 
(1) antecedent; (2) interactive; and (3) consequent. The antecedent 
phase sets the conditions necessary for change to occur and consists 
of an idea or practice (i.e., innovation), a consumer or potential 
user of the innovation, and sjme promoter or advocate of the idea 
or practice not now being used by the consumer. Figure 1 (Time I) 
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illustrates these set of elements in a timed sequence diagram across 
the three phases. 

The consumer may be an individual, group, or organization. 
In essence consumers are the ones who want, need, or are being re- 
quested to use some innovation. The advocate also may be an indi- 
vidual, group, or organization. The distinguishing characteristic 
between the advocate and the consumer is that the advocate has 
either accepted or been charged with the role of promoting the in- 
novation. Whereas, the consumer is the intended user of the inno- 
vation. The process of adopting any innovation will generally 
involve several advocates and several consumers. The third ante- 
cedent element is the innovation itself, distinct from the advocate 
or the consumer. The nature of the innovation will be discussed 
in a later section (p. 47). 

The interactive phase (Figure 1, Time II) of the change process 
occurs when an advocate initiates contact with some consumer, or 
the consumer is motivated to contact some advocate or explore the 
possible use of some innovation. Once the interactive phase begins 
there is a division of role positions between those who are to be- 
come the users (consumers) ol the innovation and those who are 
advocating its use. However, the advocates may very v/ell be poten- 
tial consumers also. The conceptual and analytical distinction is 
that the advocates are those who are promoting or are charged with 
the responsibility of implementing the change. During the course 
of the interaction certain consumers may become advocates and like- 
wise certain advocates may become consumers. For example, a state 
supervisor who is introduced to the innovation may need to convince 
a district superintendent, who in turn may need to convince a build- 
ing principal, who likewise may need to convince a set of teachers 
to use the innovation. Leithwood et al., 3974, have dubbed this 
process the sliding change agent relationship. Once the communi- 
cation begins the initial consumers may begin requesting certain 
changes from the advocates. Thus the advocates may become consumers 
of changes which can be directly related to the innovation that they 
are advocating. This suggests that the interaction is both dynamic 
and complex. 

Within the interactive phase varying degrees and types of com- 
munication are flowing between the advocateCs) and the consumer(s) 
over a period of time. This communication takes the form of various 
strategies, responses, and results with the context of certain 
states of relationship between the advocate(s) and the consumer(s). 
Before explaining the possible states it is important to note that 
the primary reason and substance of the communication is the inno- 
vation. Both the advocate(s) and the consumerCs) have their own 
perceptions of what the innovation really is and should be. The 
relationship between the advocate(s) and the consumer(s), therefore, 
has to do with whether they are in consensus, are cooperating, have 
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formed a coalition, are bargaining, are attempting to co-opt one 
another, are in competition, are in conflict, or are attempting to 
disengage themselves with respect to being involved with the inno- 
vation. All of these suggest varying levels of adoption of the in- 
novation (i.e., rejection, resistance or use) on the part of both 
parties. 

At any point in time after the interaction phase begins one 
can conceptually talk about the consequent phase . The consequence 
(or impact) of the interaction between the advocate(s), the con- 
sumer(s) and the innovation is in fact the most general definition 
of change. This implies that the change or impact might take place 
in the advocate, the consumer, the innovation, or some combination 
of these. Hence, the dotted line around the set of antecedent ele- 
ments in Figure 1 (Time III). The change itself might be in terms 
of cognitive, affective, or behavioral responses on the part of the 
individuals involved. Another aspect of the change might be an 
alteration of the innovation itself. In any specific study of a 
given change it is nearly impossible to determine all the conse- 
quences. Therefore, in this study it was necessary to delimit the 
potential changes which may have occurred. This is explained in a 
subsequent section entitled "Stages of Adoption in the Change Pro- 
cess. " 

In addition to the elements of the antecedent, interactive, 
and consequent phases of any particular change event there are a 
multiplicity of mediating variables . These mediating variables can 
be classified as being associated with various endogenous or exoge- 
nous aspects of the consumers, advocates, and/or the innovation. 
These factors may be associated with the particular setting or cir- 
cumstantial characteristics; the past history of relationship with 
the advocate; the past history of experience with innovations; the 
events which occur during the interactive phase; the individual 
personalities involved; the various demands and role responsibili- 
ties of the individuals involved; the resource capacity; perceptions 
or other facts about the innovation; and numerous other such exam- 
ples . 

The challenge of research on the process of change is then to 
determine whether the essential aspects of the various phases and/ 
or the mediating variables have either facilitating or inhibiting 
effects on the outcomes of a given change attempt. In attempting 
to meet this challeige with the particular change attempt described 
within this study it was necessary to more carefully define the 
variables that would and would not be observed. Again the purpose 
was to be as comprehensive as possible while at the same time work 
within the bounds of resource and intellectual restraints of the 
project. The reader will have to be the judge as to whether the 
outcome was a maximization of these two competing demands. The 
following discussions are a delimination of the variables or vari- 
able categories which were observed during the change attempt se- 
lected for this study. 
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stages of Adoption in the Change Process 



As the interaction between consumers and advocates begins and 
proceeds, stages of adoption can be empirically identified and dif- 
ferentiated- Before we discuss the stages as proposed in this 
study, it is important to understand how the concept of adoption 
was viewed in the context of educational organizations* 

In complex organizations such as school districts and local 
high schools it must be emphasized that any stages of acceptance 
take place in a highly incremental manner* In other words when one 
segment (i.e., administrative level, or department) of the organi- 
zation is going through one stage another segment of the organiza- 
tion is probably in either a previous or subsequent phase. To com- 
plicate things even more, there is no reason to believe that all 
members within a given segment designated as important to the ac- 
ceptance, are homogenious in their stages or levels of acceptance. 
Therefore, the discussion of stages of acceptance must not be taken 
as absolute or comprehensive in its attempt to describe the accept- 
ance process* It should also be noted and emphasized that various 
segments of an organization may require different information for 
the various stages of acceptance and have different levels or types 
of knowledge, behavior, or attitudes when demonstrating their ac- 
ceptance of an innovation* 

The proposition is made that organizational acceptance can be 
described as occurring in three fairly distinct stages or phases: 
(1) initiation, (2) implementation, and (3) incorporation. (Adapted 
from Giacquinta, 1973.) The discussion which follows defines each 
stage and then provides a brief translation of that stage in terms 
of observable criteria relative to the Operation Guidance innova- 
tion. A more detailed discussion of the criteria used in this study 
for assessing the level of acceptance at each stage is presented in 
chapter three under the discussion of instrumentation and data 
sources. 

Initiation is the process that, when successful, leads to the 
introduction of the innovation into the organization. It is char- 
acterized by activities of organizational personnel such as: aware- 
ness of the existance of the innovation, interest in the potential 
of the innovation to meet perceived needs, requests for information, 
and mental evaluation of the appropriateness and feasibility of the 
innovation to be implemented within the parameters of local or indi- 
vidual constraints, and the actual decision to begin implementing 
the innovation. In the study ot OG the initiation phase included 
the activities and responses of state, district, local school per- 
sonnel (including students), as well as, selected local community 
personnel in connection with the project. The substages of initi- 
ation with respect to the innovation observed in this study (Opera- 
tion Guidance - OG) included awareness, interest, evaluation. 
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negotiation o£ the contract to field test, the contract to field 
test, and the orientation of the faculty and students of the se- 
lected school. 

Implementation is the process that, when ^uccessfuly results 
in the alteration of organizational members' behavior and attitudes 
so that they conform to the expectations of the innovation. It is 
characterized by activities such as; gaining participation of or- 
ganizational members in the innovation, and carrying out explicit 
or implicit activities related to trying and testing the innovation. 
With respect to OG these activities include such things as; select- 
ing the Steering Committee, selecting and conducting task force 
work, and developing and evaluating the implementation of specific 
outputs of the system, namely Career Development Units. The cri- 
teria during the implementation phase had to do with the completion 
of tasks, involvement in, attitudes toward, and expectations for 
the outcomes of OG. 

Incorporation is the process leading to the stabilization or 
routinization of the new behavior so that the innovation becomes a 
regular part of the school's organizational procedures. This phase 
is characterized by the organizational members successful accom- 
plishment of the defined tasks of the innovation, attitudinal and 
behavioral support of the expectations of the innovation; adminis- 
trative verbal, financial, and personnel support; and the alteration 
of organizational policy and procedures to accommodate the expecta- 
tions of the innovation. 

The incorporation of OG involved the successful accomplishment 
of the tasks outlined in the six modules. It also consisted of 
involvement in, attitudinal support of the notion of career guid- 
ance, and programmatic evaluation of activities which were being 
conducted to achieve a meaningful program in that area. In addition 
incorporation implied verbal and budgetary support of activities 
consistent with career guidance by various administrative levels, 
the alteration of school and district policy which supported the 
notions of career guidance activities, and the successful guidance 
of students into the phase of their career progress after high 
school. 

Due to the time constraint under which this study was conduc- 
ted it was necessary to define incorporation in terms of a potential 
for continued use. Potential for continued use of OG was measured 
in terms of such things as administrative support, amount of re- 
sources set aside, the number of completed outputs there were as a 
result of the program, and the opinions of the faculty and staff. 

Once it is understood that the acceptance of innovations oc- 
curs in some sort of steps or phases it is important to focus 
on the other critical aspects of the process of change, namely, the 
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innovation itself, the interaction between advocates and consumers 
o£ the innovation, and the circumstantial or situational factors 
surrounding a change event. 

Adoption of an innovation refers to all behavior of the speci- 
fied consumers that indicates using and/or liking of an innovation 
being introduced to them. Adoption includes a range of behaviors 
from complete rejection through resistance, to nominal compliance, 
and potentially includes complete incorporation of all aspects of 
the innovation. From here on adoption and acceptance will be used 
interchangeably. Also the phrase "the innovation" and "the change" 
will heretofore be used interchangeably. The change which is ini- 
tiated may be from within or outside the defined organizational 
boundary. 

The only way to discuss the adoption of innovations in organi- 
zations is to say something about the behavior or attitudes of the 
individuals which constitute that organization or the results of 
those behavior attitudes. Ultimate acceptance is to have all indi- 
viduals, specified as affecting or being affected by the innovation 
acting in a positive manner relating to the expectations of the in- 
novation as someone defines those expectations. The key to analyz- 
ing the process of acceptance is to determine what the individual 
and collective stages are which make sense both conceptually and 
empirically, and then to specify criteria which can be used to de- 
termine the level of acceptance at various points in time. Once 
this is done identified influences can be attributed to inhibiting 
or facilitating the acceptance of a given change. 



Innovation Characteristics Important in the Change Process 

It is both logical and obvious that the type of innovation and 
the way it is perceived by both the advocates and consumers will 
have an affect on how it is accepted and used. The theoretical 
framework views an innovation in terms of its concrete or opera- 
tional aspects such as official purposes, content, procedures, size 
cost, and materials; and the way it is perceived by those who are 
supporting (advocating) its use and those who are being called upon 
to accept it (consumers). 

The concrete aspects of the innovation define the type of in- 
novation that it is. Theoretically, innovations can be discussed 
in terms of three basic types: (1) an idea; (2) a product or tech- 
nique; and (3) a process or program. 

An idea is a rather vague suggestion with no materials or pro- 
cedures to follow but has some general content which is focused on 
a specific or general need. For example it might be suggested that 
there needs to be more coordination of curriculum between the 
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mathematics and science departments in a school. A product or tech - 
nique is a more specific innovation and would have some guidelines, 
materials, or procedures to follow in order to meet a fairly spe- 
cific need. Also in this definition a product or technique is some- 
thing which could be used by only one individual* Probably the most 
familiar product in school settings is the curriculum guide. Others 
would be textbooks, or commercially developed packages such as the 
Science Research Associates reading or mathematics materials. A 
program or system can be considered as a much more sophisticated 
product or technique which requires the involvement of a number of 
individuals within a particular segment of the organizational struc- 
ture of a school system. For example the Individually Guided Edu- 
cation program developed under the sponsorship of the National In- 
stitute of Education necessitates the involvement of all personnel 
within a given elementary school in order for it to be successful. 

Most innovations are combinations of these basic types. For 
example modular scheduling as an innovation has the idea of provid- 
ing flexibility in the scheduling of curricular activities. It also 
may be presented in product form as a set of fairly specific guide- 
lines and activities that must be performed if a school is to imple- 
ment such a program. In addition, the total objective of modular 
scheduling is to provide a process through which other changes or 
desired outcomes might be implemented. In this latter sense modu- 
lar scheduling is not an end in itself but a means to an end or a 
process. In the section entitled "Description of Operation Guid- 
ance** a detailed description of the idea, product, and process as- 
pects of Operation Guidance are discussed. 

The other aspect of innovation characteristics is how the in- 
novation is being perceived by the advocates and consumers involved. 
The types of concerns and questions that consumers have as they are 
introduced to some innovation will have a major affect on how well 
they receive, learn about, and subsequently make some decision on 
what to do with it (Hall, 1974). 

A recent paper by Hull and Kester (1974) serves the purpose of 
synthesizing the results of a two phased research effort to deter- 
mine the affect of the perceived attributes of an innovation on the 
adoption process. 

This two phased research effort resulted in the identification 
of six dimensions which can be used to categorize the critical or 
most important attributes of a given innovation. The definition 
of these six dimensional attributes and the profile of Operation 
Guidance with respect to them is provided in the section entitled 
"Perceived Attributes of Operation Guidance." The labels used for 
these six categories are the: (1) student-user concern orienta- 
tion; (2) additional resources requirements; (3) organized resist- 
ance potential; (4) consumer report rating; (5) credibility; and 
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(6) operational implementation concerns • Rather than duplicate 
the discussion at this point the reader is referred to the section 
mentioned for further detail concerning the perceived attributes 
which were observed (pp, 51-55) • 



The Interaction Between Advocates and Consumers as an Element of 
the Change Process 

The advocates and consumers and the actions they take play a 
pivotal role in the theoretical framework of tliis study. It should 
be remembered that the' term "advocates" refers to anyone who dur- 
ing the process of the adoption of an innovation is observed to 
be promoting the use of the innovation. It may be that an advocate 
voluntarily begins to see some reason to promote the use of the in- 
novation. On the other hand the advocate may simply be charged with 
the responsibility of promoting it. Whatever the case may be or 
who they are and how they act is proposed within this framework as 
having a major affect on the acceptance of the innovation in ques- 
tion. Consumers on the other hand are persons who are being re- 
quested to be involved with the innovation. 

In order to deal with this area of observation in a conceptual 
sense the characteristics of who the advocates and consumers were 
was separated from the characteristics of their actions. The who 
aspect of the advocates refers to such things as were they previ- 
ously a member of the organization, what was their perceived role, 
what kind of relationship was established between them and the con- 
sumers, what kind of status or legitimacy did they have with respect 
to the organization, and what kind of values did they hold relative 
to the innovation. The who aspects of the consumers were essential- 
ly parallel to those of the advocate, 

The actions of the advocates and consumers are conceptualized 
as a characterization of the motivation, intent, and strategies and 
tactics they use to promote (advocates) or respond to (consumers) 
the innovation and its introduction to them. The motivation and 
intent of the advocates and consumers are nearly impossible to ob- 
serve and can only be conjectured from observations and comments 
from several points of view over time. The actions on the other 
hand are quite visable. The theoretical framework classifies these 
actions with the use of a three category schema of tactics: (1) in- 
formative tactics; (2) persuasive tactics; and (3) coercive or power 
tactics. These categories are seen as the basic elements on which 
actions and reactions occur. Seldom does a given type of action 
occur independent of the others. Generally there are varying de- 
grees of tactic types in every action of the advocate. 

Informative tactics are usually the easiest to spot. With 
respect to the advocate they often consist of such things as 
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showing or telling the consumer about the facts of the innovation. 
The medium of communication is many times a brochure, news article, 
demonstration, or lecture about the innovation. The consumers may 
use informative tactics to request more details concerning the in- 
novation or to clarify some point. The primary intent of a purely 
informative tactic is the objective transmission of information 
about the change through personal or media channels. 

Persuasive tactics are much more subtle and difficult to de- 
tect. The message of a persuasive tactic suggests that the change 
meets some specific need which the advocates perceive the consumers 
have or vice versa. For example the advocates might suggest that 
the innovation will save time in accomplishing certain responsibil- 
ities of the consumer. Or they might appeal to the consumers' pro- 
fessional responsibility by indicating that the innovation is highly 
consistent with the needs of those they serve (e.g., the students). 
Another example of a persuasive tactic is to associate the change 
with sources which are credible in the consumer's eyes, such as; 
experts, reputable institutions, or individuals deemed respected 
by the organizational members. Consumers might use similar per- 
suasive tactics to gain more information, subvert, or divert the 
intent of the advocate. 

Coercive or power tactics are generally easy to observe. Co- 
ercive tactics can only be exercised if an individual has a posi- 
tion of power to sanction the actions of another and thus attempt 
to force the change. Sometimes the advocates or the consumers are 
not aware of the potential coercive power that they possess. Some 
examples of power tactics are legal mandates, the application of 
bureaucratic rules, a superior's directive, simply the presence of 
the consumers' superior, the use of "experts," the manipulative use 
of a close friend relationship, and boycotts and strikes. 

These three categories of actions or tactics i.e,, informative, 
persuasive, and coercive describe the various actions and responses 
which occurred between the advocates and consumers relative to the 
introduction, implementation, and final incorporation of Operation 
Guidance. These categories, like the others, were used to guide 
the observation in this area but did not restrict our observations. 

Contextual and Circumstantial Factors as Mediating Influences in 
the Change Process 

It is axiomatic that change in educational settings is going 
to be mediated by various pressures and demands brought on by such 
characteristics as the type and size of the school, district, and 
state organizational structure. In addition the management style 
or the way in which "business'* is conducted at the various state, 
district, and Jocal levels will also have an influence. Likewise 
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it is impossible to fully characterize an organizational setting 
without also describing those individuals who constitute its abil- 
ity to function. Also it is obvious that schools do not operate 
in a vacuum to many other circumstantial factors. District or 
state schedules and demands, various community influences such as 
minority interest groups and parents, and even the weather condi- 
tions impact on the administration of schools. Therefore, in the 
discussion of the mediating influences of contextual and circum- 
stantial factors it is essential that the characteristics of the 
various individuals who make up that organization, the organiza- 
tional structural arrangement, as well as various other events and 
contextual influences, be discussed. 

Corwin (1973) provides the most comprehensive effort to date 
of assessing the effects of some of these contextual variables on 
the adoption of a major educational innovation from both an organi- 
zation and individual viewpoint. His final analysis resulted in 
the reduction of thirty-seven variables to seven major factors. 
The labels of these factors are presented here to illustrate the 
comprehensiveness of Corwin's effort: (1) quality and moderniza- 
tion of the context; (2) professionalism and social liberalism of 
the staff; (3) organizational control by the schools; (4) compe- 
tence of the administration; (5) quality and interdependence of 
boundary personnel; (6) competence and status of teaching staff; 
and (7) uniqueness of outsiders. It can be seen that the factors 
which had an effect on the changes brought about by the Teacher 
Corps were associated with both organizational and individual char- 
acteristics. Many other studies have catalogued certain organiza- 
tional characteristics having an affect on change. (The reader is 
referred to the following references for other literature in this 
area: Hull et al., 1973; Zaltman et al., 1973; and Giacquinta, 
1973.) Two out of the four major barriers to the adoption of in- 
novation in the Gross et al., (1971), study were also concerned 
with the organization and its members: (1) the capability of mem- 
bers of an organization to implement the innovation; and (2) the 
compatibility of organizational arrangement to the innovation. 

The organizational characteristics used in this study were 
designed to characterize in a somewhat quantified manner some basic 
attributes of the school organization which in turn could be ex- 
panded upon through a descriptive narrative. The process used to 
roughly quantify the organizational characteristics of the schools 
studied is provided in the methodology section (pp. 33-34). 

Five basic organizational characteristics were used. These 
characteristics were similar to some used by Corwin (1970) in his 
study of conflict in high schools. The five were: (1) centrali- 
zation of decision-making; (2) standardization of practices and 
procedures; (3) supervision of personnel; (4) complexity of the 
organizational structure; and (5) heterogeneity of the staff. The 
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first four are concerned with the organizational structure and the 
fifth assists in characterizing the nature of the faculty and staff 
as a whole. Although this was definitely not comprehensive it did 
provide a reasonable profile of the organizational and individual 
membership structure of the schools in the study. 

Centralization of decision-making was defined as the degree 
to which decisions concerning the conduct of the school were made 
by one individual or a relatively small set of individuals such as 
the administrators in the school. The contrast to this was that 
most decisions were made autonomously by teachers or by groups of 
teachers. 

Standaxdization was concerned with determining what extent 
the teachers were free to select and use their own tbooks, les- 
son plans, and tests. This also encompassed the use standard 
guidelines and procedures for other aspects of conduct in the 
school such as purchase forms, procedures for requesting materials, 
and allowing students out of class. 

Supervision was defined as the degree to which administrative 
personnel had control over school policies. Or, to what extent 
were rules enforced and evaluation of practices carried out. 

Complexity of the organizational structure was a concept de- 
veloped to assess the extent to which the organizational arrange- 
ment of the school was divided into separately and relatively in- 
dependent departments. Separate departments were defined as ones 
having their own separate area of responsibility. 

Heterogeneity was a concept to assess the degree to which 
«;taff members represented a cross-section of such things as phi- 
losophies, biographical and educational background, racial diver- 
sity, and male/female differences in the schools. A low rating on 
heterogeneity meant that the staff of the school was very similar 
in the above respects. 

In addition other organizational related factors which were 
observed and recorded were the official organizational charts and 
diagram of the flow of communication relative to role positions 
concerning Operation Guidance. Also (ia^a such as the number of 
professional staff in the district and school, number of students 
by grade, and the proportion of ethnic class representation in ' ? l 
student body was also provided as an input to the characterizat . on 
of the organizational and individual aspects of the school struc- 
ture. 

No particular attempt was made to hypothesize any particular 
relationship between these organizational and staff characteristics 
and that which might exist or occur during the process of adopting 
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Operation Guidance. This was simply used as an analytical schema 
which assisted us in looking at much o£ the qualitative data that 
was gathered. Among the data within a given school it became ap- 
parent that certain o£ these characteristics were either implicitly 
or explicitly brought out as a factor which either acted as a fa- 
cilitator or barrier to the adoption process. Likewise the synthe- 
sis of the data resulted in some conclusions which could be drawn 
across sites relative to the affect of these factors on the degree 
of implementation or potential for continued use. 

Other contextual or situational characteristics were differ- 
entiated from organizational and individual characteristics in that 
they were seen as being more a part of the local or state community 
within the site or interorganizational rather than an integral part 
of the site^s organizational structure or function. Hull et al., 
(1973) , in a review of community characteristics points out studies 
which have looked at such factors ar; the population of a community, 
the geographic location (e.g., urban, rural, or suburban), the 
socioeconomic background, and various types of community pressures 
and values which may influence the acceptance of new ideas. 

In this study the community of the school was really three- 
fold: (1) the attendance area community; (2) the district commu- 
nity; (3) the state community. All three of these communities plus 
the interrelationships between them had potential for influencing 
the acceptance of Operation Guidance. 

Because of the broad nature of the data base, the attempt was 
to leave the contextual characteristics somewhat open-ended and 
decipher the data to determine if these factors were either implic- 
itly or explicitly affecting the acceptance of OG. Eight situa- 
tional descriptors of each of the community were collected to as- 
sist in characterizing the setting of each site. These were: 
(1) the pupil expenditure of the district; (2) the community per 
capita income; (3) the community population; (4) the geographic 
location of the community; (5) whether the school qualified for 
ESEA title I funds; (6) the work structure of the families of the 
students in the school; and (7) the location (e.g., urban, rural, 
or suburban) of the student population. 

Beyond these rather observable and quantifiable variables some 
less tangible aspects of the setting were also taken into consid- 
eration; such as the existance of minority or other community in- 
terest groups which affected the acceptance of OG. It was hypothe- 
sized that since Operation Guidance was designed to promote notions 
of career education and accountability the current empha<^is of the 
state department and local district would influence the av!option 
process. In connection with this the relationship between the state 
department and district or school was conjectured to have some 
possible influence. We also suspected that since OG called 
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for some involvement of parents and the community the relationship 
between the school and the community might very well play a part 
in the adoption process* Along with this the norms or expectations 
of the community concerning the role of the school could have had 
a possible affect* Finally the school board and its response to 
the implementation was another possible area of influence on the 
adoption process* 

In sum, it was known from previous research as well as our 
own experience that these types of contextual or situation char- 
acteristics could very well have major affects either directly or 
indirectly on the manner and degree to which Operation Guidance 
was received or accepted in a given school. However, it was not 
clear as to what specific characteristics might be most influen- 
tial. Therefore, the theoretical framework included this category 
of variables and specified it to some degree but kept it open-ended 
so as to include either more specificity or other possible influ- 
ences which were not originally identified. 



Summar y of the Theoretical F r ame of Reference 

A set of propositions are posited as a summary of the theo- 
retical framework. These propositions (P) and corollaries (C) are 
a synthesis and adaptation of some submitted by Giacquinta (1973) 
and those inherent Im the conceptual framework by Hull et al., 
(1973), as discussed in this chapter. 

Pj^ Change in the attitudes, cognitions, and/or behavior 
of humans is the consequence of an interaction between 
individuals proposing and others involved in accepting 
and/or using some idea, product, or process not now 
being used. 

, The antecedent conditions to change are: (1) a 
suggested change in the form of an idea, product, 
or process not presently being used (an innova- 
tion) by a selected user; (2) a potential con- 
sumer or user of the change; and (3) an advocate 
of change. 

« In addition to the antecedent conditions an in- 
teraction takes place through actions and re- 
sponses of the advocates and consumers along 
with their separate perceptions of the innova- 
tion. 

Pn The process of organizational change in school settings, 
if successful, occurs in three distinct phases: (1) ini- 
tiation ; (2) implementation ; and (3) incorporation. 
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C2.1 Each phase is antecedent to the previous phase. 



C2 2 Completion of one phase does not imply that the 
consumer will move to the next phase. 

C2 3 Concerns expressed in each phase are not neces- 
sarily the same. 

C2 4 Subphases such as awareness, interest, evaluation, 
involvement, and integration will occur in vary- 
ing degrees by individual and groups o£ individ- 
uals within each of the three phases. 

The phases of the change process are mediated by: 
' (1) characteristics of the innovation, (2) actions 
which occur between the advocates and the consumers, 
and (3) characteristics endogenous (within) the ex- 
ogenous (external) to school personnel and the struc- 
tural properties of the school organization in which 
they are a part. 

P4 Factors influencing the initiation phase do not neces- 
sarily influence the implementation or incorporation 
phase in the same way. 

C4 I Factors influencing the implementation phase do 
not necessarily influence the initiation phase 
or incorporation phase in the same way. 

C4 2 Factors influencing the incorporation phase do 
not necessarily influence the initiation phase 
or implementation phase in the same way. 
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CHAPTER III 



METHODOLOGY 



Introduction 

One of the most critical aspects o£ reporting any study is the 
careful description of how and with what research tools the inquiry 
was conducted. These issues are dealt with in this chapter, A 
brief rationale for the use of the general case study approach is 
given which is then followed by a discussion of the limitations of 
such an approach. Once this is accomplished a fairly precise pres- 
entation is given of the specific variables or variable categories, 
the operational definitions of those variables or categories, the 
method which was used to collect the data, and the data sources. 
This description of the data collection strategy is followed by a 
discussion of the manner in which the various data were analyzed. 

An attempt was made to be as brief and concise as possible in 
the body of the chapter. This is why you will find reference to 
some appendices which explain in greater detail some things such 
as the actual instrument development process of particular instru- 
mentation sets. 

Rationale for the Use of the Case Study Approach 

In the course of developing an inquiry into any phenomenon 
the researcher is faced with the question of what techniques he is 
going to employ to collect the information necessary to answer the 
qucstion(s) being raised. A case study approach using a variety 
of data collection techniques was selected because it was deter- 
mined to be the most appropriate for the situation and purposes of 
the study. Thompson et al., (I960), has pointed out that there are 
basically two dimensions of inquiry; (1) personal observation, and 
(2) codification of observations. If one assumes that these are 
orthogonal dimensions various patterns of research efforts within 
this two dimensional domain became apparent, Thompson points out 
four s» ch patterns: (1) analytical, (2) scientific, (3) inspira- 
tional, and (4) direct. Figure 2 provides an illustration of those 
patterns. 

Each of the patterns are characterized in terms of how much 
codification and personal observation is used in the methodology 
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FIGURE 2 

Types of Data Collection Methodology^ 
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o£ the research effort. The analytic style is very high on codi- 
fication and low on personal observation. General surveys with 
codified responses which are mailed out to a set o£ randomly selec- 
ted respondents would be a prime example of an analytical method- 
ology. The scientific style uses both a high degree of codifica- 
tion and personal observation. Many of the experimental psychology 
studies are conducted under such circumstances. Another example 
of this would be the teacher-student interaction analysis studies 
which presently are somewhat popular in educational circles. The 
inspirational methodology is characterized as having a low degree 
of codification and personal observation. Research ^.onducted under 
this methodology is generally quite speculative and theoretical. 
The fourth methodological pattern is the direct style. This style 
uses a higli degree of personal observation but a low degree of 
codification. Many anthropological studies such as ethnography 
studies use this type of methodology. 

Corwin (1973) in his case study of factors effecting the im- 
plementation of the Teacher Corp program used a mixture of these 
methodologies for various aspects of his research effort. Corwin 
advocates this approach in order to maximize the collection of in- 
formation which may be impacting on the field setting. 

In any type of research study where there is an attempt to 
explain some phenomenon in a real setting, as opposed to some 
contrived phenomenon, the researcher generally has very little con- 
trol on a multiplicity of variables which may be influencing the 
situation. The researcher, therefore, must set up the theoretical 
framework within which he will conduct the study and then collect 
data using a variety of methods in order to cross check the validity 
of any specific relationships that begin to emerge from the investi- 
gation. 

Gross et al., (1971) uccs a quote from Homan, (1949, p. 330) 
in their discussion of research procedures in such cases which is 
very apropos: "people who write about methodology often forget 
that it is a matter of strategy, not morals. There are neither 
good nor bad methods, but only methods that are more or less ef- 
fective under particular circumstances in reaching objectives on 
the way to a distant goal.** This is very much the case when one 
considers studying the process of change in educational settings. 
The researcher must consider such things as gaining entry into the 
settings he wishes to study, spending time, effort, and money to 
collect data over a period of time (by definition change does not 
occur at points in time), being as comprehensive as possible in 
the data collection effort while at the same time not destroying 
the capacity to synthesize his findings, and using techniques which 
protect the rights of these being studied. 

The decision to use a case study approach for the investiga- 
tion report here was based on several reasons. One was that the 
intent of this study was to determine what the primary influences 
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wore on the acceptance and use of the specified innovation over a 
stated period of time. The situation was similar to that of a 
natural experiment (Barnes, 1964, p. 102). Therefore, all of the 
previous discussion concerning the use of a variety of data collec- 
tion techniques under a case study made is relevant. Another major 
reason was that existing theory concerning what the primary influ- 
ences in a change attempt might be is not definitive. The theo_ 
retical framework could guide the investigation but is not specific 
enough to test any specific casual relations. This meant that the 
data collected would vary considerably in specificity from analyti- 
cal to direct methods. A final reason was Liie Tact that there were 
a number of logistical and resource limitations that suggested a 
case study methodology would allow some freedom to investigate those 
variables which were feasible to observe. 



Limitations of the Study 

Under a case study methodology there are admittedly certain 
limitations which qualify the outcomes of the investigation. Ccr- 
win (1973, pp. 31-32) in his discussion of the "Conditions of Re- 
search" in his study of the teacher coprs outlines seven such 
limitations. Six of these are very applicable to this study. 

1. Multiple and Ambiguous Objectives . Corwin points out 
that in many cases objectives of innovations are left 
ambiguous in order to take into account variations 

in the setting in which it is implemented. Another 
reason may be that program directors leave the objec- 
tives ambiguous so that neither the success or failure 
of the program can be judged according to any single 
set of criteria. The data in this study show that 
the Operation Guidance objectives were multiple and 
in some cases ambiguous and therefore bo^-h of the 
reasons given seemed to be operating. 

2. The Criterion Problem . In the implementation of any^ 
major program with multiple objectives it is difficuji; 
to identify what specific changes in behavior are ex- 
pected on the part of those involved. In addition it 
is difficult to determine whether results that do oc- 
cur, will be incorporated. That is, it is difficult 
to know whether the program is implemented or would 

be incorporated when it was not clear what was ex- 
pected in the first place. 

3. The Measurement Problem . Numerous things dictate 
against the use of precise measures of variables in 
question. The state of art in the measurement of 
<;ocial science variables is still primitive. To de- 
velop precise instruments takes considerable time 
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and resources. Generally researchers are left with 
developing their own relatively modest instruments. 
In the case of this study the resources were consid- 
erably limited. The instrumentation wns therefore 
severely curtailed. 

4. Heterogeneous and Changing Nature of Experimental 
Programs" The data in this study clearly show that 
Operation Guidance went through considerable meta- 
morphosis during the observed time p'^^riod. In fact, 
the trial period as observed at the sites was purpose- 
fully a development period also. As was mentioned in 
the section concerning the rationale for selection 

of OG, the uncompleted and testing nature of the pro- 
ject undoubtedly had an affect on the adoption process. 

5. Complexities of Social Life . Life in any social set- 
ting is affected by a multitude of variables. The 
variables interact overtime and result in other influ- 
ential variables in a spiral manner. No study can 
account for all of these affects. The theoretical 
framework necessarily limited the number of variables 
that we observed and therefore placed a certain amount 
of selective perception on the investigation. 

6. Charismatic Effects . In the course of any program 
some individuals become very attached to them. If 
these individuals are effective advocates they may 
be able to ''sell" the program irrespective of its 
weaknesses. There was an attempt in this study to 
take account of such actions on the part of those 
who accepted or were charged with the responsibility 
of implementing the program. 

A seventh limitation that Corwin did not mention was the qual - 
ity of the data . When collecting data in a field setting it is 
nearly impossible to control for the selective perceptions of the 
observers. The task of collecting data for this study was a sec- 
ondary responsibility of the ''participant observers." This along 
with the fact that their loyalities in a crisis situation likely 
went to their school employers and, as a result, undoubtedly in- 
hibited the collection of some pertinent data. 

In addition to but consistent with these seven general limit- 
ing influences, this study was affected by some other more specific 
circumstances. One of these more specific limitations was the 
small amount of resources in terms of time, money, and personnel 
allocated to the task. An additional corresponding limitation was 
the complexity of the process of adoption which was being investi- 
gated. Because of the limitation of resources, the number of 
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potentially influential factors, and the dearth of instrumentation 
in the field of adoption of innovations in organizational settings, 
it became necessary to use rather modest instrumentation to collect 
appropriate data. 

Added to these limitations listed above, there was also the 
fact that the adoption circumstances of the guidance system were 
somewhat unique in two respects. First of all the system that was 
being used as a career guidance system was not a total career guid- 
ance program with prescribed content. It was better depicted as a 
system or set of procedures through which a high school would es- 
tablish its own career guidance program. The innovation in ques- 
tion did provide a good example of a system type innovation (see 
the conceptual framework discussion for more detail of this point) . 
What this means is that the career guidance system as described in 
this paper may be somewhat atypical within the set of all career 
guidance systems. For convenience, however, the innovation under 
investigation in this study (i.e., OG) will be referred to as a 
career guidance system. 

The second unique aspect of the adoption setting was that the 
major purpose of the CVE developers (as distinguished from the CVE 
investigators of adoption) during the time of the study was to fur- 
ther develop and test particular aspects of the system. This meant 
that the system was in a somewhat continuous state of trial and re- 
vision. Therefore, it is logical that much of the comment about 
the system recorded during the study was due in part to its uncom- 
pleted nature. 

Considering the influence of all these limitations on the 
study may leave the reader with the feeling that not much ''good" 
can come out of such case study efforts. This is definitely not 
true. It is a matter of what is expected. If you expect very 
conclusive definitive statements about what happened and what were 
the causes then the case study approach would be a very dissatis- 
fying experience. On the other hand, if you are attempting to 
formulate theory and build a repertoire of documented accounts to 
support certain hypotheses, then the case study becomes the logical 
methodological tool. Also the results do have a "ring of truth" 
which is difficult to deny. To the degree that the data can be 
cross checked through various data collection means the researcher 
and the reader can be confident that the case study approach did 
generate meaningful and worthwhile information. The above has some 
validity with regard to one of the major obj ectives - -to identify 
factors that facilitate and/or inhibit acceptance of innovations. 



Instrumentation and Data Sources 

As pointed out in the rationale concerning the use of the case 
study approach the data collection methods and types of 
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instrumentation in this study vary considerably. The following 
discussion provides a complete overview o£ the variables and/or 
variable categories which were observed, the instrumentation that 
was vsed to collect that data, how the data was collected, and the 
data sources. 

The instrumentation included: (1) a survey designed to assess 
the degree o£ involvement, attitudes toward, and expectations for 
OG; (2) a quantified profile of the perceived characteristics of 
OG as an innovation; (3) a quantified profile of the perceived or- 
ganizational characteristics of the schools; (4) a set of three 
indices to catalog the degree of adoption in terms of the phases 
of initiation, implementation, and incorporation or in this case 
potential for continued use; (5) a collection of selected facts 
concerning various demographics of each site community, school dis- 
trict, and school, which were used in the description of the sites; 
(6) a set of charts which depicted the basic formal staff line or- 
ganization structure of each of the sites from the state to the^ 
district to the local school. (In addition, these charts also il- 
lustrated the amount of communication and between what segments of 
the formal structure information about OG flowed) ; (7) a record of 
incidents or events which occurred at the sites which had a poten- 
tial effect on the adoption of OG; and (8) a chart illustrating the 
amount of activity with respect to OG that took place each month 
through the duration of the project at each site. These particular 
efforts along with some additional parts of the ongoing documenta- 
tion effort required by the CVE personnel responsible for the de- 
velopmental aspects of the OG project provided the base from which 
all of the data presented was gathered, analyzed, and synthesized 
for this report. 

Table 1 provides a comprehensive summary of the eight instru- 
ment categories, the variables within these categories (when appro- 
priate), the operational definitions of those variables, the type 
of instrument or data collection method which was used, and the 
data source. The discussion of the development of each of these 
instrumentation sets and examples of the instrumentation is pro- 
vided in Appendix A. 

With the instruments mentioned above in mind, which were de- 
signed to collect information on a selected set of variables, the 
following list explains, in summary, the basic methods and sources 
used to collect the data: 

1. Interviews with selected field site personnel at the 
state, district and local level (including students). 

2. Field notes of the field associates via their docu- 
mentation of activities, events, and other informa- 
tion required by the development staff. (See 
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Appendix C for an example of the daily and weekly 
forms the field associates were required to use,) 

3. Documentation records of the development staff which 
included: 

a. a correspondence file 

b. trip reports on visits to the field sites 

c. memoranda records among the development staff 
which included the field associates 

d. official quarterly monitoring reports made by 
or to the representatives in charge of monitor- 
ing the project at the state level 

e. audiotapes and annotated transcripts of audio- 
tapes of meetings held at the sites throughout 
the process. 

4* Survey data from the three administrations of the 
Operation Guidance Product Survey to samples of the 
faculty and staff of the six field site schools, 

5. Periodic phone conversations with the field associates 
and informal conversations with them while at the CVE 
or on the site. 

6. Exterrsive conversations and semistructured interviews 
with members of the development staff and other per- 
sonnel in CVE who were knowledgeable about the OG pro- 
gram. 



Data Collection Strategy 

From the previous discussions concerning data sources and 
instrumentation it can be recognized that the strategy for collec- 
ting Such data had to be varied. During the initial stages of the 
study data was collected primarily through documentation which the 
developers were requiring for their formative evaluation effort. 
Also a few site visits by the researchers with selected interviews 
were used to establish an understanding of the conditions of each 
of the six sites. 

After gaining an understanding of the project and the site 
conditions the development of the instrumentation began. ^ During 



^The development of the Operation Guidance Product Survey 
is explained in Appendix A. 
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the development of instrumentation contact was maintained with the 
sites through letters o£ correspondence, phone conversations with 
the field associates, and numerous discussions with the development 
staff, 

A summer workshop was held for the field associates from the 
six sites just before the last year of their involvement. During 
tho workshop the field associates were provided with more detailed 
information concerning the purpose of the case study effort and the 
variables the research staff were interested in observing. The 
basic content and method used for that workshop is summarized in 
Appendix B. 

During the last school year (•73-'74) contact was maintained 
with the six sites through field visits, phone conversations, dis- 
cussions with the development staff, and a monitoring of the devel- 
opers docuirentat ion. Each site was contacted personally either by 
a field visit or phone conversation with the field associate on the 
average of two times a month. Extensive reports were written re- 
cording the essential aspects of each of these contacts. 

The Operation Guidance Product Survey (OGPS) was administered 
at three different times during the last year of the field trial. 
The first was to d 25 percent random sample of the faculty and staff 
of each school. The second was to a 50 percent random sample of 
the faculty and staff of each school; and the third was given to 
all the faculty and staff. The administf ation and return data for 
the OGPS is provided on Table 2. 

The other structured and semistructures inquiries referred to 
in the discussion on instrumentation were conducted periodically 
throughout the last year of implementing OG at the six sites. To- 
ward the end of the study and implementation phase there was an 
attempt to collect any summary data and data missing in previous 
data collection efforts. Once this was done the major task of anal- 
ysis and synthesis of the data began. 



Data Analysis Strategy 

The framework was the underlying structure through which all 
of the various data were analyzed. The fact that most of the data 
gathered was in qualitative form necessitated an analysis strategy 
which would result in a synthesis of the information while still 
preserving the comprehensiveness of such data. The analysis strate- 
gy also had to allow for the integration of the quantitative data 
collected. 

The analysis process was incremental. It was necessary 
to analyze the adoption process which occurred in each of the sites 
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TABLE 2 

Return Data for the Three Samples of the 
Operation Guidance Product Survey 





Distributed 


IReturned/Usable 


'o Re turned/Usable 


Sample I 
(25% Random; 








Field A 


24 


17 


71 


Sites g 


15 


15 


100 


C 


15 


15 


100 


D 


24 


19 


79 


E 


18 


15 


82 


F 


16 


15 


97 


TOTAL 


TTI 




Avg. TS" 


Sample II 
(50^ RandomJ 








Field A 


36 


26 


72 


Sites g 


28 


15 


54 


C 


36 


29 


81 


D 


53 


46 


87 


E 


54 


32 


59 


r 


9 C 

i.0 


91 


O H 


TOTAL 




JL o y 


Avo 7 X 


Sample III 
(1001) 








Field A 


Non-suffi- 


Non-suffi- 


Non-sufficient 


Sites 


cient return 


cient return 


return 


B 


46 


35 


76 


C 


50 


27 


54 


D 


95 


52 


54 


E 


65 


32 


49 


F 


68 


30 


44 


TOTAL 


12? 


ITS' 


Avg . 4 5 
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in order to understand the process of adoption across the sites. 
This analysis achieved the first major objective of the study which 
was the identification of facilitators and barriers to the adoption 
process. Secondly^ it was necessary to analyze the Operation Guid- 
ance Product Survey in terms of the interrelationships between the 
individual demographics and the eight subscales. Figure 3 provides 
a graphic display of the total analysis schema. 

The identification of barriers and facilitators was accom- 
plished by analyzing the content of all of the data in terms of 
(1) the three stages of adoption (i.e., initiation, implementation, 
and incorporation or potential for continued use), and (2) the 
three major categories of potential influences indicated by the 
theoretical framework (i.e., the innovation characteristics, the 
interaction between advocates and consumers, and the circumstantial 
or situational factors). Using these nine elements of analysis 
each of the six sites was first analyzed and written independently. 
After this the summary of data across sites was conducted in two 
steps. The first step was to summarize the data according to each 
of the three phases of adoption across sites. This final summary 
was then combined with the relational data from the analysis of the 
Operation Guidance Product Survey which resulted in the section of 
generalized findings of the study. 

The Operation Guidance Product Survey was analyzed in two 
basic ways. One analysis was designed as a relatively simple dis- 
play as to how the sampled subjects responded to the eight sub- 
scales. (Refer to Appendix A for a discussion of the structure 
and content of those subscales.) The basic statistic used for this 
descriptive display was what could be referred to as an adjusted 
mean score. The label given for this adjusted mean score was the 
Index of Response (IR). The IR was calculated in the following 
manner : 

N M 

^ S X . . - NM 
IR= i=l j=l 

(P - 1) NM 



Number of subjects 
Number of items 

Intervals or units in the scale 
Score for subject i_ on item j_ 

What this formula essentially provided was an adjustment of the 
mean range from limitations of the interval categories (i.e., 1 to 
5) to a representative absolute scale from zero (0) to one (1). 
To lend additional interpretability to the IR it should be 



Where: N = 

M = 

P - 

hi - 
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FIGURE 3 

A Diagram of the Data Analysis Schema 
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emphasized that if all persons in a given sample and school were 
to Strongly Disagree (SD) with the items o£ a given subscale (e.g., 
the Appropriateness subscale) of the Attitude scale the IR would 
be 0. If all subjects marked the response Disagree (D) the IR 
would be .25. Likewise an Undecided (U) response would yield an 
IR of .50, Agree (A) an IR of .75, and Strongly Agree (SA) an IR 
of 1.00. On the subscales of the Expectations scale the equivalent 
categories of response would be: VU = 0; U = .25; N = .50; L = .75; 
and V = 1.00. 

Since the Involvement subscale was assumed to be an unidimen- . 
sional weighted scale the Index of Response was theoretically the 
same but was necessarily calculated with a somewhat different set 
of references in the formula. The following algorithm was used for 
calculation: 

N 

Z IS 
IR = i=l 



M 

j=i 



Where: N = Number of subjects (i) 
M = Number of items (j) 

IS = Individual scores on the Involvement 
Scale (calculated by summing the 
weights of the checked items) 
W = Weights of the individual items 



In addition to the descriptive analysis of the OGPS data the 
study was designed to explore the interrelationships that might 
exist between the demographics of the sampled individuals and their 
response to the eight subscales. To accomplish this objective an 
analysis of the data was done using correlation and standardized 
regression coefficients. 

The only other data which was analyzed in any manner beyond 
a frequency count was the indices used for profiling the perceived 
characteristics of OG and the school organizational characteristics. 
In both cases the data was in the form of a rating of Low (1), 
Medium (2), or High (3) relative to the particular characteristic 
in question. The statistic used for analysis was the same as that 
used for the analysis of the attitude and expectation subscales of 
the OGPS"the Index of Response. 

The remainder of the data set was in a highly qualitative form. 
Therefore, the analysis of this data was performed through 
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rcitcratively perusing the content, cataloging it according to the 
analysis schema, and writing synthesized sections incorporating 
both the qualitative and quantitative data. 
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CHAPTER IV 



FINDINGS 



Introduction 

Due to the descriptive and qualitative nature of a majority 
of the data in this study, the findings are rather extensive. The 
purpose of this extensive description is to provide a synthesized 
reconstructed documentary of the situation and exactly what hap- 
pened in relation to the adoption of Operation Guidance in each 
of the six sites observed during the field trial period. Four ma- 
jor divisions of discussion are presented. First a fairly detailed 
description of OG is provided. Then each of the six sites i? de- 
scribed in terms of the community and school demographics, school 
organizational characteristics, and organizational and communica- 
tion structure from the state to the local school level. After 
this the adoption process is explained in some detail by site. 
A discussion of each site is presented from the time there was ini- 
tial contact with the local or state level through the '73- '74 
school year. The discussion is divided into a description of the 
initiation phase, the implementation phase, and a phase entitled 
the potential for continued use which represents the incorporation 
phase. The fourth discussion in this chapter is the discussion of 
the analysis of the OGPS in terms of the relationships between the 
biographical demographics and the constructs of involvement, atti- 
tuides, and expectations concerning OG. 



Description of Operation Guidance 

Since OG was being continually developed through information 
received from the field trial sites, the product described in the 
following paragraphs may be somewhat different than the product 
which now exists. 

As with all innovations OG can be described in several ways 
from ^^arious perspectives. The following description is in two 
parts. A technical description is given of the innovation prima- 
rily from the developer's viewpoint. This is followed by a de- 
scription of the perceived attributes of OG from the perspectives 
of some potential users who had become quite familiar with the 
project. 
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Techn ical Description of Operation Guidanc e - The following 
technical description of OG was extracted from brochures, pamphlets, 
newsletters, and other anecdotal forms; disserr.inated by the devel- 
opers to the six field sites. The basic purpose of the OG project 
is to help coir.prehensive high schools (9-12) improve their career 
development programs through a systems design. The materials are 
programmed so that each school can progress through each phase at 
Its own rate- Basically, it is a procedural model which allows 
comprehensive high schools to systematically individualize their 
career guidance services. 

The basic career guidance package consisted of: (1) guides 
detailing procedures for i.ollecting and analyzing data; (2) evalu- 
ation instruments for assessing school, students, teachers, and 
community needs; (?) guides for directing individuals to perfonr. 
tasks professionally; (4) a methods book of career guidance ser- 
vices; (5) formi^ for recording daily activities, weekly summary 
reports, and critical incident monitoring; and (6) synchronized 
slide -sound tape presentations tor use as introductory information. 
The innovation is divided into three distinct phases; planning, 
implementation, and evaluation. 

The planning phase consisted of five basic subtasks. The 
o rient a tion task was the first planning unit. The purpose of this 
phase was to get the principal's and teachers' committment to try 
the innovption. Ihe o rganization unit was the second planning task. 
During this phase worl< groups were established, i.e., steering com- 
mittee, advisory committee, and the formation of task forces com- 
plete the preliminary organizational structure. These committees 
and task forces had several basic functions. The Steering Commit- 
tee oversaw the entire project •- initiating , coordinating, direct- 
ir.j^, and evaluating the other work groups. The advisory committee 
consisted of community personnel who acted as liaison between the 
school and community. The task forces consisted of teachers and 
students for the purpose of providing the output functions of col- 
lecting data, analyzing data, and providing raw information to the 
Steering Committee. 

The third task of planning was the identification of needs and 
resources to resolve discrepancies within the school program. ' Sur- 
vey FnstruiTients were provided; so each school could collect data 
from graduates, community, teachers, and students for the purpose 
of determining areas of need relative to career guidance. The de- 
velopment of goal statements was the fourth area of planning. They 
were extracted from the need statements. These goals we^-o expressed 
in terms of the skills, attitudes, and cognitive iniormation 
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students need to help them select a tentative career wisely. Fi- 
nally, each school was required to write behavioral objectives for 
the purpose of determining how the goals will be achieved. 

The implv?mentation phase of the OG process consisted of three 
basic stages. Methods was the first stage of operations. Methods 
were means of transforming the plans into learning units called 
Career Development Units (CDUs). Methods were chosen for imple- 
menting objectives and school resources are selected to help facil- 
itate the acceptance of the proposed objectives. 

Career Development Units were then to De developed which con- 
stitutes the second stage of the implementation phase. Each CDU 
was to consist of the following information: 

1. CDU proposal format (to be recommended by the Steering 
Committee and approved by the principal). 

2. Time when each unit will start and end. 

3. Approximate number of students to be involved. 

4. Which behavioral objectives will be achieved. 

5. Teaching format "nd methods to facilitate the imple- 
mentation. 

6. Resources needed (people, equipment, materials, space, 
etc. ) . 

The final stage of implementation was test piloting each CDU 
that had been approved by the principal. 

The evaluation phase consisted of two levels. The first level 
was designed to determine the degree to which each behavioral ob-' 
Jective was achieved. This phase also consisted of a plan for long- 
range installation. This phase periodically assessed the school's 
long-range activities. Finally, a recycling component was built 
in to allow for continuous improvement and self-renewal capabili- 
ties. 

The monetary cost of the product was not established during 
this trial period. The other major costs, however, were in time, 
personnel, and supplies. The time required of individuals are 
based on estimates taken from the six field test sites: 

1. Steering Committee (teachers, counselors, students, or 
administrators) is one and one-half hours per week. 
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2, Each task force member depending on the information 
needed will spend approximately two hours per week for 
a maximum duration of eight weeks. 

The total number of personnel suggested to complete one cycle was 
as follows: 



1. 


Administrator - all 






Counselors - all 




3. 


Teachers - 35 




4. 


Students - 40 




5. 


Community representatives ■ 


■ 8 



The key personnel were the principal and a half-time coordinator. 
The supplies which were needed to complete one cycle are also 
itemized : 

1. Printing - number of pages will be approximately 8.5 
times the number of students in the school. 

2. Reproduction - 200 copies. 

3. Postage - if surveys are mailed. 

4. Office supplies (excluding paper reproduction) - two 
reams of letterhead and 1400 business size envelopes. 

5. Equipment - 35 mm carousel projector or an optional 
slide-sound synchronizer. 

Other time and resources needed were as follow: 

1. Preservice preparation of a two week training session 
for state coordinators and a training package for use 
at each school. 

2. Technical assistance from consultants outside the 
school on occasion, if desired. 

Operationally OG consisted of six modules of activity. A 
synopsis of each module is provided below: 

Module 1 - acquire knowledge of the process; organize per- 
sonnel to accomplish prescribed developmental 
tasks . 
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Module 



2 



identify student career guidance needs; deter- 
mine available resources; translate student 
needs into program goals; tentatively assign 
priorities to program goals. 



Module 



3 



verify program goals and priorities assigned 
to goals. 



Module 



4 



derive behavioral objectives for student and 
adult actors from program goali; assigned highest 
priorities . 



Module 



r 



select or develop and install optional career 
guidance methods which will enable students to 
achieve objectives. Plan and conduct product 
and process evaluation of selected career guid 
ance methods. 



Module 



6 



install and operate continuous context evalua- 
tion system. 



Perceived Attributes of Operation Guidance . This section re- 
port s''The~TesinTi~~oTTaTTi^^ to obtain an im- 
pression as to how Opeiati.on Guidance was being viewed by individ- 
uals at the school or district level who were fairly knowledgeable 
about the product. The generalized view of the perceived attributes 
of OG was designed to provide a reasonable estimate in profile form 
as to how the product was viewed. A descriptive narrative explana- 
tion of the rating on each attribute is given. In terms of the 
change model for analysis these ratings of OG are later related to 
the response of the faculty and staffs of each site and to the re- 
sponse across sites. This latter analysis will in a sense be a 
validation of these general ratings. As in most case study ap- 
proaches, perceptions may change over time due to various influences. 
In this and other parts of the total analysis this point is brought 
out and some explanation from the data is provided. 

The perceived attributes of OG are discussed in terms of six 
constructs identified and explained in the theoretical framework. 
Figure 4 provides a graphic display of the rating of OG in six 
categories. The labels of these six categories are: (1) student- 
user concern orientation; (2) additional resource requirements; 
(3) organized resistance potential; (4) consumer report rating; 
fS) credibility of the source; and (6) operational implementation 
concerns . 



^See pages 31-32 for a discussion of how the ratings were 
obtained and more detail concerning the substance of the ratings. 
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Student-User Concern Orientation (SUC) . This characteristic 
focuses on the basic purpose and content of the innovation. Tlic 
primary emphasis of this attribute is on whether the innovation 
is perceived as relevant and/or appropriate for those who will use 
the innovation (e.g., the faculty and staff of the school). 

The rating of OG on SUC was relatively high (IR=.74). Several 
perceptions seem to account for this. First, the outcomes were 
seen as designed in terms of student needs. In addition, both stu- 
dents and faculty were involved in a decision-making role. Another 
perception was that all students not just a particular segment 
could potentially benefit from the outcomes of OG. An additional 
aspect of this rating may have been a perception that OG had the 
potential for clarifying the role of the school and, therefore, the 
teachers in the area of guidance. The perception that tended to 
work against a high rating on this dimension was that although the 
statement of purpose and the objectives were in student behavior 
terms an extensive amount of time was initially spent in meetings, 
data gathering, and writing with no visible results for students. 

Ad ditional Resource Requirements CARR) . The basic question 
in tills dimension is: to what degree does the innovation require 
the allocation of people, time, space, equipment, and money beyond 
that which is presently available or able to be reallocated? Re- 
sources in this frame of reference are primaiily those that are 
visable and to which a dollar figure can easily be attached. 

The rating of OG on ARR could be considered medium (IR=.62). 
The basic conflict in this rating was that in general the nnrcep- 
tion was that OG does not require such things as additional space, 
equipment, or money, but it definitely requires a considerable 
amount of time and effort by a number of individuals. Since time 
is one of the most critical resources that a school has Llils tended 
to push the rating of OG up on this dimension. If a school were 
to have to pay the teachers for their involvement this rating would 
even go higher. Another resource aspect of OG was that to imple- 
ment it properly requires at least a lidlf time professional to 
coordinate activities. A final aspect that influenced a high ARR 
rating was the potential time, money, and personnel resources re- 
quired to incorporate some of the Career Development Units. Even 
though the initial cost may not have been perceived as high the 
system was seen as leading to the identification of a need to al- 
locate more resources to the guidance program. School decision- 
makers being sensitive to this may have caused them to perceive OG 
as having a higher cost. 

Organized Resistance Potential (ORP) . This category has to 
do with the values which are associated with the innovation. The 
basic question is; to what extent does the innovation reflect valutas 
which are contrary to significant groups of individuals within the 
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consumer population? An innovation like bussing for desegregation 
purposes would have a high ORP rating whereas a new type of chalk 
for blackboards probably would have a low rating. 

The rating of OG on ORP was relatively low (IR=.24). Some of 
the values which appeared to be associated with OG v^ere: (1) the 
appropriateness of using a systems approach (e.g., needs assess- 
ment, goal defining, prioritizing, behavioral objectives, and eval- 
uation of outcomes) to solving human problems; (2) the central 
importance of guiding students toward careers as a primary goal of 
schools; and (3) the importance of all segments of a school (e.g., 
administration ♦ teachers, parents, other community members, and 
students) being involved in decisions regarding the determination 
of school goals. Most of the raters felt that although these 
values or others might be objectionable to a few individuals they 
were not strong enough or sufficiently controversial to cause sig- 
nificant collective resistance. 

Consumer Report Rating (CRR) . This refers to the basic cost/ 
benefit and relative advantage of OG vis a vis competing or alter- 
native career guidance systems. Consumer Report Rating entails a 
number of aspects such as: (1) has it been tested in conditions 
similar to those in which it is being suggested? (2) do the de- 
velopers assure a certain level of success? (3) is the overall 
cost clearly stated? (4) will the innovation more efficiently use 
lesources?, and (5) how does it compare to other similar alterna- 
tives? 

OG was rated medium (IR=.57) on its CRR. This was one attri- 
bute that was very much affected by the time at which the rating 
was taken. Since OG was in a development phase during this imple- 
mentation study the facts which go to make up its consumer report 
rating were not obtainable. However, most raters were knowledge- 
able about the comprehensive development process which was under- 
way and therefore they had faith that OG would be high on this 
attribute. Those who rated it low on CRR expressed the fact that 
although the groundwork for this type of information was there, 
the information did not suggest higher costs than alternative prod- 
ucts . 

Credibility of the Source (COS) . This factor of innovation 
attributes deals with whether the consumer respects (holds in es- 
teem) the organizations or individuals who produced the change and/ 
or the organizations or individuals proposing the change. Respect 
may bo based on personal association, expertise, or -^ny other per- 
ception which may cause the individual to have confidence in the 
developers or advocates of the innovation. 

The COS rating of OG was quite high (.81). The primary ex- 
planation for this rating was the fact that OG was being developed 
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as a nationally funded effort by a research and development center 
associated with a well respected university. Contrary to this 
perception was that most of the raters felt that the field asso- 
ciates were not legitimate members of the faculty. The lower rat- 
ings on this factor seemed to be based on the respondent not being 
impressed by the national scope of the development effort. A lower 
rating on this dimension was also influenced by the faculty and 
staffs belief that OG materials did not meet their standards of 
quality. Similarly the faculty and staff reacted negatively to 
OG because they did not feel they had a voice in the decision to 
have their school involved. 

Operational Implementation Concerns (QIC) . This factor of 
innovation attributes is related to the extent to which the inno- 
vation requires a reallocation of time, personnel, and money which 
was currently used for career guidance services. It differs from 
the Additional Resource Requirement factor in that the concern here 
is not additional resources as much as it is a reallocation of 
existing resources. Other concerns of this factor are how much 
will policies, organizational schedules, or procedures need to be 
altered in order to implement the innovation. In general how much 
disruption to the existing operational schedule and procedures is 
implied or actually necessary to implementing the innovation. 

The OIC rating is comparatively high (IR=.79J. This suggests 
that OG was perceived potentially causing a number of disruptions 
in existing practice as it was being implemented. Scheduling for 
meetings and release time for students seem to be some of the ini- 
tial problems accounting for this perception. The other elements 
accounting for a high rating are not as clear. The raters ex- 
pressed possible changes such as new roles for teachers and coun- 
selors concerning the responsibility for guidance, new policies 
concerning the involvement of students in decision-making roleb, 
and a reallocation of curriculum time and maybe even content in 
order to accommodate the recommendations resulting from the school's 
involvement with OG. 



Description of the Operation Guidance Field Sites 

Each of the six sites is described independently in terms of 
three general areas. The first is a general overview of the type 
of community and district in which each of the schools was located. 
Thf* data for these discussions came primarily from the information 
displayed on Table 3. The second area of description is that of 
the school itself. The school is described in terms of some gen- 
eral demographics, its overall physical and social appearance, and 
its organizational structural factors. The organizational struc- 
tural factors are presented in quantitative form on Table 4. A 
discussion of the five organizational structural constructs is 
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presented in the theoretical framework on pages 17-18. A discus- 
sion of the manner in which the rating was accomplished is provided 
in the methodology section (pages 33-34) and Appendix A. 

Site A. Community and District Setting . The site A school 
was located in a large metropolitan city in the southeast U.S.A. 
The local school community was undergoing tremendous changes along 
socioeconomic lines. The school community could be characterized 
as a stable black miadle-class district. However, the school dis- 
trict was being settled by lower middle-class blacks. 

The community building structures were also deteriorating. 
There were many vacant houses and empty buildings signaling the 
lack of upkeep and renewal. 

The work structure of the families of the students from school 
A consisted of 45 percent of the total labor force within the com- 
munity. Ten percent of the workers held professional or managerial 
positions. Fifteen percent were employed in the sales, clerical, 
and technical skilled positions. Ten percent were not regularly 
employed and another 20 percent were welfare recipients. 

Over half (55 percent) of the wage earners received less than 
$5,000 annually. Fifteen percent of the families earned between 
$5,000-$7 ,000; 15 percent earned between $7 ,000-$9 ,000 ; and another 
6 percent earned between $12 ,000-$20 ,000 per annum. The per capita 
income was $5,000. The school district at the time was spending 
$550.00 per pupil. 

School Description . The school building, although it was 
rather old, stood as a hallmark and testimonial to the black lead- 
ers that had graduated. The halls were dimly lit. The aura of 
tradition and the permanence of black unity pervaded the halls, as 
signified by the paintings and sculptures of black scenes and im- 
ages. A new vocational wing was housed in a separate facility. 
It symbolized the contrast between old and new. 

The administrative and counseling offices were comprised with- 
in the same office area. The administration consisted of one prin- 
cipal with two administrative assistants. There were a total of 
ninety-three teachers and an additional support staff of counselors 
and specialists which made the total 117. There was a total stu- 
dent enrollment of 1,950. 

The organizational characteristics of sc! jol A are displayed 
in a quantitative manner in Table 4. Centralization of decision- 
making was rated moderately high (IR=.71). The principal in many 
instances relied on the judgments of his professional staff, but 
he also demanded that certain school rules, procedures, and poli- 
cies be adhered to. 
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StandardizatiOi of practices and procedures was rated moder- 
ately high (IR=64). The school was traditionally organized with 
the staff members having minimum input for determining the proce- 
dures and standards. 

Supervision was also rated moderately high (IR=.71). This 
was indicative of the fact that the teachers did perceive that 
there was a continuous evaluation of their work by the administra- 
tive staff. However, some of the teachers appeared to be relaxed 
and seemed quite comfortable in their teaching assignments. 

Complexity was also rated moderately high (IR=64). The school 
was divided into separate autonomous departments, but there were 
a considerable number of differing roles and responsibilities just 
by the nature of the number of staff involved. 

Bven though the staff was almost all black, it did represent 
a diverse and cross-section of philosophies, backgrounds, and edu- 
cational attainment. This was represented by a moderately high 
score of .71 on the Index of Response for heterogeneity. 

State-Local Organizational Linkage and Communication Flow . 
The primary office at the state level which was charged with the 
responsibility of monitoring the OG project was the Office of Adult 
and Vocational Education. The district level offices which were 
involved were the assistant superintendent for career education 
and the superintendent in charge of the area in which the school 
was located. At the school the primary persons involved were the 
principal, the field associate for OG, and the members of the 
Steering Committee. The majority of information flow about OG 
occurred between the assistant superintendent for career education 
and the school principal, the school principal and the field asso- 
ciate, and the field associate and the Steering Committee. A mini- 
mal amount of information seemed to flow from the assistant super- 
intendent for car^eer education through the area superintendent and 
then to the principal. The least amount of information through 
formal channels seemed to be between the Office of Adult and Voca- 
tional Education at the state level and the assistant superintend- 
ent for career education at the district level. In fact there was 
very little involvement of the state during the total process. 

Site B. Community and District Setting . The site B school 
was located in a small somewhat rural community (population 1, 025) 
in the Appalachian region of the United States. However, the school 
was one of eleven high schools in a fairly large county. The 
school drew its student population from an attendance area of ap- 
proximately 7,200 population. Most (approximately 53 percent) of 
the working members of the families in the area were either in 
jobs connected with mining, or transportation and public utilities. 
No data were available for determining their per capita income. 
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The impression that one received when driving around the community 
and observing the general appearance of the houses and other facil 
ities was that rhis area v/as somewhat economically depressed. Part 
of this was probably reflected in the fact that there were approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the working members of the families either 
not regularly employed or on welfare of some kind. 

The district was a county school system consisting of eleven 
senior high schools fgrades ten-twelve), and a total student popu- 
lation of approximately 52,000 and a professional staff of 2,491 
individuals. The organizational structure of the county central 
office was somewhat complex consisting of four major divisions and 
approximately sixteen different departments. Under the departments 
there were numerous offices and under the departments or under the 
offices, numerous service areas. To further illustrate the com- 
plexity of the central office it can be pointed out that 205 of 
the 2,491 total professional staff in the district (county) were 
associated with central office functions. This r.,^p.esents about 
8 percent of the total professional staff. 

School Description . School B was built in 1969 and designed 
to incorporate an innovative modular scheduling and team teaching 
arrangement. A university based consultant team was devised to 
assist the architect in designing a structure that would house a 
modular scheduled curriculum process. 

Tne result of that effort was a single level structure with 
rather low ceilings. The classroom space was divided into essen- 
tially one of three types: (1) a large group area which can be 
divided to facilitate two or three classes; (2) several seminar 
areas consisting of large tables and blackboards; and (3) numerous 
*'quest" or general classroom aredo. The "quest*' areas were typi- 
cally two normal classroom areas with independent study carrels 
(dry) separating them. The other areas in the school consisted of 
a lunch room, a gymnasium, a "free*' activities area for students 
n'th "independent study" time, and a resource center which combined 
the functions of a library, media center, conference area, and 
contained study areas (with no doors) for the teachers. 

The reason for the study areas for the teachers being in the 
resource center was to provide easy student access. The "free" 
activities area was necessary because of the various allotments of 
independent study time provided the students by the particular 
type of modular scheduling used. During the students* ''independent 
study time" they had access to any part of the building (e.g., halls, 
resource area^ classrooms, free area space, cafete ia, or outdoor 
patio) . 

The modulai schedule consisted of seventeen minute modules. 
The teachers* schedule was set at the beginning of the year and 
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did not vary significantly throughout the year. The students* 
schedules on the other hand could change quite often. The field 
associate indicated that there was no firmly established or en- 
forced policy to control the event of a student wanting to change 
his schedule of classes even mid-semester. Consequently, it was 
reported by one of the counselors that many students had changed 
classes on the basis of not being able to get along with some 
individual in the class or the teacher, or simply not enjoying 
the content. The decision for changing a student's class sched- 
ule was the perogative of the class counselor. This state of 
affairs caused the counselors to spend reportedly almost 60 per- 
cent of their time in class scheduling. Another point to be made 
about the scheduling is that the teachers* preparation times were 
staggered throughout the day. This made it difficult to get teach- 
ers together during the day for any type of meeting. Also the 
teachers were expected to make themselves available to students 
during any non-class time they had. 

When walking through the building for the first time, one got 
a feeling that the school was conducted in an extremely informal 
and even casual manner. At any point in time during the day it 
was reported that there v/ere approximately 33 percent of the stu- 
dents in ar ''independent study" module. There had been no attempt 
to structure this time for the student. Therefore, many of tliem 
were in the halls, free area, cafeteria, resource center, or out- 
side on the patio either alone or in various states of casual re- 
lationship with their peers. 

The administrative staff of the school consisted of a princi- 
pal and one vice principal. The vice principal felt that his pri- 
mary responsibility was discipline. The remainder of the staff 
consisted of two and .4 counselors (The .4 counselor was the 
field associate, who was required to spend .4 of her time in a 
counseling function.), approximately forty teachers, and nine 
others giving a grand total of fifty-five professional staff mem- 
bers. The student population of the school was 1,027 which con- 
sisted of 411 sophomores, 319 juniors, and 297 senicrs. The racial 
structure of the student body was 87 percent white and 13 percent 
black. 

A quantitative description of the organizational character- 
istics of the site B school is given on Table 4. From the quan- 
titative profile one quickly observes that the site B school rated 
quite low on all but one dimension. 

Centralization of Decision-Making was rated as relatively low 
(1R=.31). This was confirmed by numerous observations by the field 
associate, faculty and staff and members of the CVE staff who vis- 
ited site B. The field associate indicated in one of her early 
reports that there seemed to not only be a decentralization of 
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decision-making but a void of decision-making at all. In inter- 
views with the teachers it also appeared that many of the decisions 
concerning the conduct of the school were made on the basis of 
departments or individual teachers. 

Standardization of practices and procedures was rated very 
low (IR=.19), Although there appeared to be a recommended set of 
standard texts the teachers were not required to use them. However, 
there was a standard reporting of grades in the traditional manner. 

Supervision of personnel was rated the lowest of the five 
dimensions (IR=.13). After the first year of required evaluation 
by the administration, the teachers interviewed indicated that 
they could not remember ever since being evaluated. Likewise, they 
never really felt as though anyone was observing their performance 
or adherence to various rules and regulations of the school. The 
office did have a sign-in and sign-out sheet and the teachers 
seemed to adhere to this regulation. It was not apparent in the ^ 
minds of the teachers what would happen, if anything, if they did 
not sign in or sign out. 

Complexity of the organization was the only dimension which 
was rated quite high (IR=.75). The reason for this seemed to be 
the fact that the form of modular scheduling which divided the day 
into a considerable number of parts of time and the lack of cen- 
tralized decision-making, or even very much direction or leader- 
ship at all combined to produce a complex if not confounding effect 
on the organizational structure of the school. 

In general, there seemed to be a laissez-faire style of or- 
ganizational leadership. There appeared to be no systematic or 
even informal supervision of teachers. Also there seemed to be 
very few rules, regulations, or procedures which were systemati- 
cally applied or enforced. This state of affairs seemed to have 
resulted in an extremely independent and casual attitude on the 
part of both the teachers and students. 

The rating site B on heterogeneity of the staff (IR=.19) sug- 
gests that the staff and others perceive them as more alike (homo- 
geneous) than different. Interviews with the staff tended to sup- 
port this rating. Many of the staff were born and raised either 
in the school area or relatively close by. 

State-Local Organizational Linkage and Communication Flow . 
As will be pointed out in more detail in the initiation section, 
the initial interest in OG actually began in the Research Coordi- 
nating Unit of the Bureau of Vocational, Technical and Adult 
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Education in the State Department of Education. The Bureau of 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Education was one of five separate 
bureaus of the State Department of Education. The county organi- 
zation was in the same city as the state department, and this 
probably accounted in large measure for the fact that state offi- 
cials knew of the expressed interest of the county for implementing 
new guidance services. The Bureau of Instruction and Curriculum 
at the state level became involved because it housed the Division 
of Guidance and Counseling. 

At the county level there eventually were two out of the five 
divisions involved with Operation Guidance to some degree. Ini- 
tially only the Pupil Services division was involved. But after 
approximately six months into the program the director of Guidance 
and Social Services in the division of Pupil Services was promoted 
to assistant superintendent of Career, Technical and Adult Educa- 
tion. Operation Guidance was still primarily maintained within 
the area of Guidance and Social Services. 

The school structure consisted of the principal, a vice prin- 
cipal in charge of primarily discipline, the counselors, the de- 
partment heads, and the staff. Operation Guidance operated more 
under the aspices of the counseling department than any other sin- 
gle element of the school organization. 

After the initial introduction of the system to the school, 
very little communication between the state and county, or the 
county and the school, or the state and the school concerning 
Operntion Guidance took place. Some awareness was maintained at 
each of the divisions levels of both the state and county that were 
initially involved. The primary flow of communication seemed to 
occur between the field associate and various members of the staff 
with the principal being kept informed as to progress or lack of 
progress. The data indicated only a very few occasions when cither 
state or county representatives came out to the school to observe 
or ask questions about the program. 

Site C. Community and District Setting . The site C school 
was located in a large urban center in the southeastern portion of 
the U.S.A. The city was one of the largest in its state. 

The community which houses the site C school was one of five 
decentralized districts in the school system. The population was 
approximately 25,000. There were small industrial and commercial 
plans. The district was within area II of the school systems de- 
centralized plan. Area II was composed of the southeast and south- 
west quadrants of the city. 

The community was a mixture of low- income families and middle- 
income wage earners. The housing patterns reflected a similar 
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dichotomy- -consist ing of slums to above average housing. There 
were also iov^ income rental properties consisting of apartments 
and other multi-dwelling units. 

The work structure of the community consisted of a large per- 
centage (76 percent) of people in the sales, clerical, technical 
skilled, factory, or blue collar workers. The family income was 
evenly distributed ranging from 10 percent of the families earning 
under $5,000 per year to 5 percent of the families earning over 
$20,000 per year. The majority (75 percent) of the families earned 
from $5,000 to $15,000 per year. The per capita income was $5,0CG. 

There were over 18,575 students in the area; 9,496 black (51 
percent), and 9,079 white (49 percent). There were also 927 teach- 
ers in the district; 522 black (56 percent), and 405 white (44 per- 
cent) . 

There were a total of six high schools, twenty elemencary 
schools, and one special school in Area II. In 1969-70 the average 
per pupil expenditure was $707.04. Sixty-two percent of the funds 
wore obtained from local taxes and over 30 percent being attribu- 
ted to state resources. 

School Description . The facility was ultra-modern. The 
building was completed during the 1972-73 school year.^ It was 
designed along the "open concept" sytle; consisting of portable 
classrooms and convenient "walk in space" to all classes. The 
school cost $6,250,000 to construct. The former school had been 
converted to a middle-school, consisting of grades six through 
eight. The new building was situated on forty-two acres of land, 
with a large portion of it surrounded by forests. The school had 
a student capacity of 2,300 students. The current (•73-*74) stu- 
dent enrollment was 925. Sixty percent of the students were white 
and 40 percent were black. The total number of faculty and staff 
was sixty. There were forty-eight teachers, three administrators, 
two counselors, and seven teachers in support services. 

The organizational characteristics of school C are displayed 
in a quantitative manner in Table 4. Centralization of decision- 
making was rated extremely low (IR=.29). '^his was consistent with 
the teachers and community representative's impression of the ad- 
ministratix? control over school policies. The principal depended 
on the departmental chairmen to carry out the school policy. The 
majority of decisions, policy formulations, and rules were shared 



It should be noted that OG was initiated when the faculty 
and staff still resided in the older facility. The effect of the 
move on OG is discussed during the implementation phase. 
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by the teaching staff* The principal exerted minimum control over 
school procedures* 

Standardization o£ practices and procedures was also rated 
extremely low (IR=.36). The teachers had the freedom to experi- 
ment and test their own ic'eas, without the principal's consent, as 
long as they worked withi'i the guidelines of the school system. 
Textbooks, materials, anc: other related teaching aides were not 
standard practices. There were few uniform rules to which all 
teachers or students were required to adhere. 

Supervision was also quite low (IR=.29). This was consistent 
with the principal's overall philosophy of allowing the teachers 
to "do their own thing." The teachers were not evaluated continu- 
ously; nor were their teaching practices monitored by the adminis- 
tration. 

Complexity was rated moderately high (IR=.71) with comparison 
to the other school organizational structures. The school was 
divided into separate departments. Each of the departments had 
their own philosophy and way of operating within the school. 

Heterogeneity was rated evenly CIR=.50). This seemed to be 
consistent with the racial breakdown of the teachers (60 peicent 
white and 40 percent black). The educational backgrounds, philos- 
ophies, and experiences seemed to be different within racial groups, 
but similar across racial groups. 

State-Local Organizational Linkage and Communication Flow . 
The school structure, however, was somewhat different. The primary 
administrative structure consisted of a principal and two assistant 
principals. Between the primary administration and the faculty, 
there were several middle management positions. These positions 
consisted of a registrar, a vocational supervisor, an athletic 
director, and a set of six department chairpersons. Operation 
Guidance was not put under the jurisdiction of any particular de- 
partment or function of the school organizational structure. 

From the State Office of Adult and Vocational Education to 
the assistant superintendent for career education at the district 
level there was very little communication about OG. Some communi- 
cation seemed to have flowed between the assistant superintendent 
for career education and other administrators, including the prin- 
cipal of school C. The majority of the information flow about OG 
seemed to occur between the field associate and the assistant su- 
perintendent for career education and the field associate and se- 
lected members of the faculty. Although there appeared to be an 
interest on the part of the principal he took the position of dele- 
gating the total responsibility of OG to the field associate and 
as a result there was only minimal communication between the field 
associate and the principal about OG. 
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Site Community and District Setting s The site D school 
was located in a growing and predominantly white (99 percent) sub- 
urban community (population 74,227) adjacent to a large metropoli- 
tan area in the northwest* The work structure of the families of 
the students from school D was primarily (50 percent) professional 
or managerial* This probably accounted for the relatively high 
per capita income ($12 ,000). There was still a ^^esidu of farming 
families left in the community from the time it was primarily a 
farming area. 

The district consisted of three high schools, a total student 
population of 20,050, and a total professional staff of 1,225. 
Because the community was growing at such a rapid pace the school 
system was also expanding. The administrative structure of the 
district central administration was rather extensive. They had 
the rather traditional breakdown of superintendent and assistant 
superintendents (three in number) and in addition they also had 
directors of various subdepartments under the assistant superin- 
tendents, and numerous coordinators working under the directors. 
During a site visit one of the school personnel stated that he felt 
that the district was top heavy with central administration, and 
that th^ administrative structure was designed for a district two 
or three times as big However, administrative personnel indicated 
that the structuie was established for the rather rapidly expanding 
schoo 1 populat ion . 

School Description . School D was built in 1959 and was the 
second high school chronological ly to i)e built in the district. 
The building was a one story structure and seemed to be much newer 
than its chronological age. The halls, rooms, lavatories, and 
other segments of the building were very attractive, clean and 
with everything in its place. The students seemed to be free in 
their movement from class to class. For example, they were not 
required to stay on one side of the halls or be quiet when passing 
from one class to another. And they were provided with their own 
relaxing lounge inside the school and a smoking area outside the 
school . 

The curriculum and teaching methods seemed to follow basically 
a traditional pattern with some innovative additions (e.g., outdoor 
education, rifle target shooting, skiing, American folklore and 
career cluster programs). There was no system of modular sched- 
uling, team teaching, or other flexible scheduling arrangements. 
One of the newest aspects of the school was a library transformed 
into a Learning Resource Center which housed the library, a media 
center, electronic (wet) learning pods, and several conference 
rooms . 

The administrative staff consisted of a principal and three 
vice principals. One vice principal was an administrative 
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assistant. The second was in charge of curriculum and the third 
headed the counseling department. The counseling department con- 
sisted of seven counselors in addition to the vice principal in 
charge. There were eighty-six teachers and two other full-time 
professionals giving a total of 100 members on the faculty and 
staff. The student population of the school was 1,699 which breaks 
down as 752 tenth graders, 576 eleventh graders, and 527 twelfth 
graders. The racial structure of the student body was 99 percent 
white, .5 percent black, and .5 percent other racial groups. 

The organizational characteristics of school D are displayed 
ill a somewhat quantitative manner in Table 4. Centralization of 
decision-making was rated as minimal (IR=.50). This was consistent 
with the impressions one gets from talking with the teachers and 
administrators in the school. Although major decisions seemed to 
have been made by the administration the feeling was that many of 
the deLisions about the conduct of the school were either made at 
the department head level or cooperatively between the teachers 
and administration. 

Standardization of practices and procedures was rated quite 
low (IR=.31). This can be illustrated by the fact that although 
the general structure of the cuiriculum was rather traditional 
there did not seem to be much attempt to use any type of standard 
curricular materials nor xoractices. Each teacher appeared to be 
quite free to select his/her own texts, supplementary texts, and 
devise his/her own tests to assess students, under the supervision 
of the department heads and curriculum vice principal. 

Supervision was rated comparatively high (IR=.75). Although 
there was quite a bit of freedom for the teachers to select their 
own content and methodology it was very apparent that they would 
be held accountable for what they did iu their classrooms. And 
although there did not seem to be a lot of direct evaluative ob- 
servations by the administration, there was a feeling that teachers 
were responsible for their actions and should have been ready to 
defend them if need be. 

Complexity of the Organization was rated above minimal (IR= 
.69). The impression here was that the organizational arrangement 
consisted of a number of separate and relatively independent de- 
partments and that there was not much coordination between them. 
An example was that the fine arts curriculum was broken down into 
industrial, cluster program, home economics^ and horticulture. 
The industrial arts section was in turn broken down into wood, 
metal, drafting, and power mechanics. Other departm.ents had also 
broken down their curricular offerings into sepcialized areas. In 
talking with teachers the impression was that everyone had their 
own responsibility within a minimum set of parameters. 
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Tiie staff could be characterized as minimally heterogeneous 
fIR= 501. Most of the staff was white and although they probably 
had various educational and demographic backgrounds they were more 
similar than they were different in such things as educational 
philosophy. The fact that there was a debate in the school dis- 
trict concerning whether to put tighter enforcement on school at- 
tendance illustrates this point. More teachers ended up favoring 
the enforcement of school attendance than being against it, but 
the fact that they had the debate and that it affected the work 
of the school shows that the faculty and staff were not highly ho- 
mogeneous in all respects. 

Staf^-Local Organizational Linkage and Com munication Flow 
The l inkages us ed to connect the district with the state and then 
the school were those previously established for !l^%P"^P°f ^ °^ . 
implementing various aspects of career education in the state school 
'Ttels. What used to be a Department of Vocational and Technical 
Education was now a division of Community Colleges and Career Edu- 
cation. Within this division were the sections of Career Education 
and Manpower Training, and Student Services P^^P^^^^^^-^ Sch°°^^ • 
These two sections carried the state responsibility for Operation 
clltdanJe The link from the state ^^^^e district a though for^^ 
mally with the superintendent, was nnmar.Uy through the assistant 
supc^iniendcn? of instruction and then to the director of secondary 
cciucaUon. Again the formal link from the district to the school 
was through the director of secondary education to the principal. 
However most of the interaction between the district and the 
schoo! took place between the coordinator of . cudent services and 
Jhe field associate or vice principal in charge o V^^J'^^^I^.^pJ 
the director of secondary education gaining his 

tially through the coordinator of student services. The other dis 
trict person who was somewhat involved was the coordinator of ca- 
reer education. Both the coordinator of career education and 
student services were formally under the Educational Services sec- 
tion of the Division of Instruction. Even so the coordinator of 
student services seemed to go directly to the director of secondary 
education. 

It will be pointed out more clearly in the description of the 

initiation that the superintendent of the ^i^^^i^J^^^J,^^? ^^^„tion 
entrv Doint for the guidance system. However, after the initiation 
mil rSimal amount of interface occurred between any distric 
level people and the school except for the coordinator of student 
services. Within the school the communication about the project 
seemed to occur mainly between the field associate f^^^he vice 
principal of counseling and guidance. The principal was kept peri- 
odically informed about progress but essentially turned over the 
?csnonsib lity to the field associate. The field associate in turn 
^pen? most of his time communicating with the Steering Committee 
which was established to guide the project. However, since the 
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field associate was previously a counselor in the school he had a 
considerable amount of informal communication with the remainder 
of the faculty and staff. 

Site E. Community and District Setting . The site E school 
was located in a town (population 6,700) approximately twenty- five 
miles from one of the major metropolitan communities in the south- 
west. However, the high school served an area of about seventy- 
eighty square miles. Therefore the students came from rural areas 
(1 percent), small towns (24 percent), and larger towns (75 per- 
cent). The total population of the area serviced was approximately 
11,000. Because of the scope of the area served, the work structure 
of the parents of the school was also quite diverse. The majority 
(78 percent were either professional or managerial (24 percent); 
sales, clerical, technical skilled workers (28 percent); or factory 
or other blue collar workers (26 percent). Conversely, a signifi- 
cant minority (20 percent) were either not regularly employed or 
on welfare. The per capita income was approximately $9,000. Many 
of those on welfare or not regularly employed were migrants who 
;vork in the fields in the area. The basic crops were cotton and 
sugar beets. Only about 2 percent of the families of students, 
however, were farmers. The fact that there were farms and the geo- 
graphic location was the southwest accounted for the relatively 
high percentage of Mexican-Americans (25 percent) or American In- 
dians (total 2 percent) . 

The organizational arrangement of the school district was 
somewhat complicated. The site E district really consisted of only 
one high school. This high school served two other districts; each 
of which had two grade schools (grades one-eight) and their own 
superintendent and board. The superintendent of the district in 
which the site E school was located had his office in the high 
school complex and had jurisdiction only over this high school. 
The district had no other full-time professional staff other than 
the superintendent. Some of the department heads acted as part- 
time district directors of certain subject matter or service areas 
and were used as consultants to the other two districts which were 
feeders to the high school. More details of how this arrangement 
affected the adoption of Operation Guidance will be brought out 
later. 

School Description . The site E school structure was quite 
modern and relatively new. Because of the geographic location 
(sunny southwest) the classrooms opened up to the outside. Beside 
the classrooms themselves the only other major indoor areas were 
the library, the kitchen, and the auditorium. The auditorium was 
a most interesting innovative aspect of the school. In fact when 
visiting, the school personnel expressed a considerable amount of 
pride in the auditorium. The auditorium consisted of a main audi- 
torium section with two "pods" at the very back of .the auditorium 
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which could be rotated to form two separate large group learning 
areas complete with blackboard and other audiovisual resources. 
The students seemed to be relatively free in their movement from 
class to class. lUit once the class hell rang rlicre was little 
movement by the students. 

The curriculum and methods of instruction appeared to be quite 
traditional. Although there was some minimal use of large group 
instruction it seemed to be mainly for tests or films. Very little 
if any team teaching was evident and the scheduling of students was. 
a rather traditional period type method. They did offer a volun- 
teer ROTC program for both girls and boys. 

The administrative staff was made up of a principal and a vice 
principal. During the course of Operation Guidance being at school 
E another vice principal position was added to the administrative 
structure. In fact the individual who was the Steering Committee 
chairperson for Operation Guidance the first year became the second 
vice principal. There were three counselors on the staff and six- 
ty-three teachers. The student population was 1,311 which con- 
sisted of 383 ninth graders, 328 tenth graders, 328 eleventh grad- 
ers, and 272 twelfth graders. The racial structure of the student 
body was primarily white (67 percent) , with a significant minority 
of Mexican-American (25 percent) and American Indians (2 percent), 
and blacks (6 percent). 

Table 4 provides a profile of the organizational characteris- 
tics of the site E school. Centralization of decision-making had 
a considerably high rating (IR=.79). This high rating probably 
reflected the fact that the superintendent was very aggressive and 
had admittedly either directly or indirectly involved himself in 
the general and specific operations of the school. It was also 
shown throughout the documentation of the adoption of Operation 
Guidance that the principal and vice principals were many times 
the secondary decision-makers. This suggested and tended to sub- 
stantiate the high rating for COD. 

The Standardization of Practices and Procedures was rated in 
the medium range (IR=.43). This rating may have been partially a 
reflection of the rather traditional curriculum which existed. 
Also it appeared that state adopted texts were required to be used. 
At the same time the teachers were relatively free to use a variety 
of methods and develop their own tests for assessment of students. 
Standardized tests were administered periodically, although their 
use was for general reporting purposes and not perceived as spe- 
cific teacher or student evaluative tools. 

The rating on supervision was quite high (IR=.86). Not only 
did the administrators make the decisions as reflected in the COD 
rating, but they tended to supervise in formal and informal wnys 
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to see if the decisions and other school policy was being carried 
out. In addition the principal mentioned that he felt that teacher 
evaluation was very important and tried to observe as much as pos- 
sible. The school had also implemented an innovative teacher eval- 
uation system which caused a considerable amount of anxiety among 
the teachers. This latter point is explained in greater detail 
during the discussion of the initiation phase. 

Complexity of the organization was rated as minimal (IR=.57). 
The school was of minimum size (student population = 1,311 and 
teachers = 73) and there were a number of departments within the 
curricular structure. On the other hand the administrative struc- 
ture was relatively simple and the departments did not appear to 
be autonomous from central office authority. 

The staff was perceived as rather homogeneous (Heterogeneity 
IR=.29). This was probably an accurate rating because the bulk 
of the staff seemed to have lived and gone to school in the state. 
There seemed to be a high degree of conformity to certain author- 
ities or norms which were operating at the school or possibly in 
the community in general. A partial illustration of this was that 
none of the male faculty members wore the longer hair styles which 
were so popular in much of the country. 

State-Local Organizational Linkage and Communication Flow . 
The State Department of Education had four major subdivisions. 
One of these subdivisions was labled career education. The asso- 
ciate superintendent for career education who was also the Director 
of Vocational Education was one of the primary contacts at the 
state level. The other division of the state department which was 
involved was that of program planning. The individual in charge 
of this department carried the title of deputy associate superin- 
tendent for program planning. The third and probably primary per- 
son involved at the state level had the title of guidance special- 
ist. Since OG was a program it came under the division of program 
planning. Likewise because the program had to do with career edu- 
cation the associate superintendent for career education be:ame 
involved and supervised some of the activities. However, it was 
the guidance specialist wlio performed the major part of the com- 
munication link from the state to the district. In fact it will 
be shown that this individual played a major role in the flow of 
communication at almost all levels. 

At the district level it had been pointed out that the super- 
intendent of the site E really had jurisdiction over only one high 
school. Since his office was on the campus of the high school he 
quite often intervened into the affairs of the high school. The 
high school administrative staff consisted of a principal and one 
vice principal at the beginning of the project, but they later- 
added a vice principal. The vice principals acted primarily in a 
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staff function. There was an attempt by the principal in the '11- 
•74 school year to instigate a school within a school concept in 
which the two vice principals would each be in charge of two of 
the four grades and the principal would then act in a coordination 
role. The counselors in that arrangement would be assigned to a 
specific grade and follow that grade through to its senior year. 
In this manner the counselors could also provide some continuity 
among divisions. It was not clear as to what extent that concept 
had been implemented. 

The basic flow of communication about OG seemed to have taken 
place between the state guidance specialist, the field associate, 
and the district superintendent. Individuals beyond these three 
were only included when specific tasks were required to be accom- 
plished as prescribed by the procedural model. There were two 
different Steering Committee chairpersons over the two years OG 
was at site E and even these individuals were not informed of the 
decisions and plans which were made with respect tj implementing 
OG. However, this is not to say that the Steering Committees did 
not have a significant voice in how OG was conducted. The facts 
show that the Steering Committees at site E made many major deci- 
sions about the conduct of OG, some of which were not necessarily 
congruent to the procedural guidelines. It should also be pointed 
out that there seemed to be a considerable amount of discussion 
about OG within these channels, more than most of the other sites. 

Site F. Community and District Setting . The site F school 
was located in a large urban complex in the southwestern portion 
of the United States. The city was one of the largest in its state. 
It was being heralded as one of the fastest growing cities in the 
southwest United States. The community which housed school F was 
one of five decentralized school districts within the city. 

The population within the community of school F, as reported 
in the 1970 census was 16,144. This consisted of 3,733 Anglo- 
Americans, 12,351 Black-Americans, and less than 1,000 Mexican- 
Americans. Black-Americans made up 76 percent of the community 
populat ion. 

Since the 1950 's the community had undergone many changes. 
There had been a rapid exodus of whites to other parts cf the city. 
This movement was countered by a heavy emigration of blacks and 
Mexicans. The G.I.'s who had originally purchased homes in the 
community after World War II had migrated to other parts of the 
city. Black-Americans were the majority representatives in the 
district. 

A mixture of professional and blue collar workers consitituted 
the nucleus of the work structure. Blue collar workers comprised 
45 percent of the working members. The professional and sales, 
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technical skilled workers, and clerical employees constituted 40 
percent of the work structure. 

Fifty percent of the families earned an annual income between 
$7,000 and $9,000. The mean income per family was $8,122.00. 
Twenty- five percent of the families earned between $9,000 and 
$12,000 YQV year. Another 20 percent were below the $7,000 level. 

The housing and businesses nad also deteriorated. Abandoned 
houses were found on many streets. Tlie small grocery stores have 
been replaced by shopping plazas and large-chain shopping outlets. 

School Description . The school did not reflect the deterio- 
rating surroundings. The school was built during the school year 
1957-58. It had a total of sixty-six classrooms. The auditorium 
had a beating capacity of 944 students. The cafeteria could seat 
860 students. The halls and rooms were neat and clean. The inte- 
rior had a modernistic appeal. The school was designed along the 
lines of tlie "open-concept" style. The exterior of the physical 
plan sprawled over four acres. It had an attached outdoor lunch- 
eon space, automotive, and agricultural buildings. 

The teacher/student ratio was relatively low. There were 
seventy-" three teachers and 1,612 students. The teacher/student 
ratio was just over une teacher to every twenty-two students (1:22) 
Iherc were three administrators; one principal and two assistant 
principals. The supportive staff consisted of the counseling and 
security divisions. Black students constituted over 65 percent of 
the school populatioi, followed by 32 percent white, and 3 percent 
Mex i can -American. 

'Ihe organizational characteristics of school F are displayed 
in a quantitative manner in Table 4. Centralization of decision- 
making was extremely high (IR=1.00). This rating was consistent 
with comments made by teachers, counselors, and the local school 
district administrative staff members. The principal made all of 
the major decisions at the school. Faculty input was kept at a 
minimum. The principal issued decrees and the staff obediently 
adhered. One comment was that the i^/incipal operated the school 
with an "iron fist." 

Standardization of practices and procedures was also rated 
extremely high (IR=.93). The school schedule was highly inflexible 
There were routinized procedures, rules, policies, and standards. 
There was very little deviation from the school schedule. The 
school had very formalized written procedures. Teachers were re- 
(juired to "sign in and out" when entering and leaving the campus. 
When leaving the school they were to receive the principal's en- 
dor^-^ment. Textbooks and scnool materials were selectively chosen 
for vhe students. 



Supervision was aiso laced extremely high (IR=.93). This was 
also consistent wich teachers and counselors impressions of the 
administrn t i ve evaluation procedures. The staff was constantly 
evaluated for their performance. The principal very seldom allowed 
'*free reins" in the school. 

Complexity of the school organizational structure was rated 
relatively low in comparison with the preceeding three organiza- 
tional arrangements (IR=.57). Although, the school was separated 
by departments along with distinct department chairman, it did not 
appear to be a highly intricate organize^.ional structure. 

The heterogeneity index of response was moderate to high (IR= 
•?0). This meant that the staff was moderately different according 
to lacial backgrounds, philosophies, and teaching styles. This 
was due partly Co the racial division in the teaching staff. 

S tate-Loca) Organizational Linkage and Communication Flow . 
The basic organizatio?ial structure of the state department con- 
sisted of four major subdivisions one of which was the Division 
of Occupational Education and Technology. This latter division 
wa^ the one which monitored 00 at the state level. At the district 
level there were five assistant superintendents in charge of cer- 
tain functional areas among the decentralized areas. Two of these 
areas; Guidance and Counseling and Occupational Education had in- 
terest Ia OG. The total distr^^t was divided up into six regional 
areas with their own relatively independent subdistrict. As previ- 
ously explained school F A-as a rather large high school within one 
of these sis areas. The basic school administrative staff struc- 
ture consisted of two assistant principals and the principal. In 
addition there was one other functional role betv>,een the adminis- 
trators and the department heads--the Counseling Services. The 
Counseling Services was divided into Pupil Personnel Services for 
Females and Pupil Personnel Services for Males. Beyond this there 
were department heads and then the faculty and staff. 

The flow of information concerning OG was quite clear. The 
major amount of discussion about OG flowed between the State Divi- 
sion of Occupational Education and Technology and the Department 
of Occupational Education at the district level. At the district 
lev^el there appeared to be a considerable amount of information 
exchange between the Guidance and Counseling Department and the 
Occupational Education Department. Alro within the district struc- 
ture there v^as a considerable amount of communication between the 
Guidance and Counseling Department and the area superintendent. 
From the district to the school the majority of communication was 
between the area superintendent and the principal. Wi ""hin the 
school the bulk of communicatioK was among the principal, the field 
associate, and the Counseling Services Department. Some communi- 
cation was identified between the principal and the Guidance and 
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Counseling Department at the district level or the Occupational 
Hducation Department at the district level. From the field asso- 
ciate to the faculty and staff there seemed to be a medium amount 
of communication. This communication was primarily between the 
field associate, the department chairman of the Vocational and 
Technical Education, and the Steering Committee. 



Init iation 

The discussions of the initiation phase of the sites are de- 
scriptions of what occurred from the point in time when someone 
at the state, district, or local school level heard of OG, became 
interested, assessed the possibility of becoming a field location, 
and then negotiated and completed a contract with The Center for 
Vocational Education. In addition the initiation phase includes 
a discussion of how the faculty and staff of each of the schools 
was oriented to OG and how they initially received it. 

The criteria for assessing the level of initiation consisted 
of four primary elements. First there were the formal steps which 
involved the signing of the contract and the voting of the faculty 
and staff with a positive response of 70 percent or better. The 
second criteria area was the attitudinal response of the faculty 
and staff to the orientation. The third area was the stiength of 
administrative support of the innovation at the state, district, 
and local school level. The final criteria used to judge the ini- 
tiation was the time it took from the initial contact of awareness 
to the actual voting of the faculty and staff. Table 5 displays 
a summary of the rating of each site on these criteria. 

Site A - Initiation: Site Awareness, Interest, and Evalua - 
t i on . The stages of initiation, implementation, and incorporation 
will be discussed somewhat differently for site A than the other 
sites. The reason is that school A was more extensively involved 
in the development, testing, and revision of the original OG mate- 
rials and procedures. These materials were later used at the other 
field sites for further testing and revision purposes. The ini- 
tiation stage extended from the first awareness of the innovation 
in December 1970 to the introduction of the innovation at the 
school in September of 1971. The total adoption process at site A 
is one year longer than the other field test site schools. This 
WIS mostly influenced by the fact that the first year at school A 
ivas primarily spent developing the materials and evaluating aspects 
of that formative development effort. 

During the first year the development of OG at school A was 
characterized by numerous activities. The primary tasks were to 
form the Steering Committee and advisory committee to provide di- 
rection for implementing the innovation. The task forces were 
created on an ad hoc basis. 
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The purposes of the task forces were to evaluate the OG pro- 
cedures and guides. Modules were developed and revised. Students 
and teachers evaluated A/V presentations and provided feedback to 
the CVE staff concerning the effectiveness of the visual stimuli 
on the school audience. 

The initial contact between members of CVE and state A oc- 
curred during the ironth of December 1970, at the annual American 
Vocation Association (AVA) convention in New Orleans. The CVE 
staff was interested in locating a site to develop and field test 
their model. The CVE development staff had narrowed the selection 
of sites to several districts in state A. A CVE staff member met 
with a representative from state A at the AVA conference in Decem- 
ber 1970. The representative from state A had previous contact 
with the CVE on other related programmatic activities. He was the 
director of the Division of Vocational Education. It seemed as 
though the Division of Vocational Education at the state level was 
interested in using OG as a model for making changes in the guid- 
ance programs throughout the local districts. 

The school selection was also initiated by the director of 
vocational education at state A. Indications suggest that the 
state representative was a friend of the principal from school A. 
The local school superintendent approved the state representative's 
recommendation to develop and test the OG procedures at school A. 
School A was also selected because of its reputation as a prestig- 
ious minority school with an outstanding faculty and vary capable 
principal. Historically, the school was "academically" oriented. 
This is important because throughout the project many of the teach- 
ers and community leaders were concerned that the school was moving 
towards a vocational and technical education curriculum. In short, 

it was reported the school was becoming more transitional i.e., 
"lower socioeconomic groups were moving into the school district." 

The principal's intent for using the procedural model was re- 
ported as being twofold. The high school was soon to go through 
an evaluation by the Southern Association Review Committee and the 
principal felt that OG could help prepare them for that review. A 
second reason was that the principal had som^" ':oncern that the vo- 
cational education wing of the school was no^ jeing used to its 
fullest potential and OG might assist them in evaluating that pos- 
sibility. 

Negotiations . The negotiations between CVE and state A began 
during the month of January. This occurred one month after the 
first awareness of OG by the state representative. CVE had to meet 
a deadline of January 18, 1971 as the cutoff date for selecting a 
field site. After the initial contact between representatives of 
CVE and state A a follow-up correspondence was initiated by CVE. 
The purpose of the correspondence was "... to obtain initial 
commitment and to arrange a visit" to state A. 
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A decision-making visit by the CVE staff was made on January 
8, 1971 to state A, The purpose of the visit was to meet with 
district personnel. The key members at the district level were 
members of the vocational education department, the guidance de- 
partment, and the local school superintendent. 

There were several key dates in the month of February critical 
to the project. On February 5, 1971 a letter from CVE was sent to 
the principal for the purpose of estimating the time of involvement 
at school A. A memo dated February 11, 1971 stated that the prin- 
cipal had discussed OG with . . the department heads at school 
A and they were 'enthusiastic* about participating in this project." 
On February 16, 1971 the principal presented OG to the staff. The 
principal openly discussed the possibility of being involved with 
the innovation at his school. On February 24, 1971 the principal 
told a member of the CVE staff that . . the faculty had re- 
sponded positively to the running of the project at school A." It 
was not known whether che faculty officially voted for the project; 
nevertheless, they desired to try the innovation for the 1971-72 
school year. 

After the telephone conversation between the director of OG 
and the principal of school A, the director of OG telephoned the 
state director of vocational education (the original contact person 
at state A). The purpose of the call on February 24, 1971 was to 
arrange a time and place for negotiating the joint agreement between 
CVIi and state A. The substance of the telephone call was to pass 
on the message that the principal would participate. In short, a 
meeting at site A was necessary . . in which negotiations could 
be conducted toward the joint agreement." The field associate re- 
ported that the state director was ". . . glad to get the news," 
and addeu that although he had made some effort to move (the prin- 
cipal) toward an earlier decision it had become very clear that 
(the principal) was a person who insisted on having all the facts 
before he made decisions as serious as this. The principal's 
deliberate intentions seemed to be part of his overall strategy of 
introducing the innovation to the teaching staff. The principal's 
deliberation was perhaps related to how the community and teaching 
staff would accept an innovation that was perceived as being voca- 
tionally oriented. This seemed to be a critical concern for the 
principal because of the school's changing academic status from a 
highly college oriented curriculum to a non-college oriented pro- 
gram. This was an important consideration, especially since the 
school as previously brought out had at one time been a school 
revered by the black academic community. 

The arrangements for the negotiations were passed to the di- 
rector of guidance and counseling at the district level. The CVE 
staff made a visit to site A on March 10-11, 1971 for the purpose 
of discussing negotiations, and "to draw up the letter of agreement 
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for the product engineering phase of OG.** The state director of 
vocational education suggested they type a joint agreement. The 
state director of vocational education felt that the signatures 
on the agreement should include the state, school district, high 
school, and CVE. The principal's signature was important to the 
contract agreement. The state director of vocational education 
remarked '\ . . it was critically important to have him (the prin- 
cipal) participate in the formulation of the agreement and to sign 
off his institution." This was a novel approach. This was the 
first time that the CVE had anyone from the school level sign the 
actual contract. For the purpose of securing the first field test 
school, CVE agreed to the state director's recommendation. 

There were six representatives in the March 10-11, 1971 meet- 
ing at site A that played a significant role during the initiation 
phase : 

1. State supervisor of vocational guidance 

2. Consultant guidance, counseling and testing (state) 

3. Director guidance and counseling (district) 

4. Acting executive director v'ocational and technical 
education 

5. Principal (school A) 

6. Guidance counselor (school A) 

The principal also wanted changes in the original contract to 
include the . . addition of a 'project counselor' to assist 
(the principal) during OG." The Center revised the agreement to 
conform with the principal's desire for an additional staff member 
to help implement the innovation. This was also a novel event, 
because the original contract stipulated that only one field coor- 
dinator would be needed to monitor the procedural model at the 
building level. Indications were that the principal needed a 
strong legitimizer whom teachers respected. The counselor who was 
later selected for the position was a strong advocate and was an 
opinion leader at the school. He was also head of the local teach 
er association and later became the field associate for school C. 
The negotiation phase ended after the visit by CVE to site A in 
March. 

Contract . The contract phase began in early April of 1971. 
This was approximately four months after the first awareness of 
the pioccdural model by the state director of vocational education 
The cooperative agreement was sent to state A on April 14, 1971. 
A news release, which was prepared by the CVE staff, was also sent 
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with the cooperative agreement. The news release was published 
for public information after the agreement was signed. 

On May 5, 1971 members of the CVE staff visited with repre- 
sentatives of the state and local school district. The purpose 
of the trip was threefold: 

1. to determine funding procedures for the field coor- 
dinator; 

2. to determine personnel procedures for the field 
coordinator; and 

3. to determine accounting procedures for local contri- 
butions by district A and state A. 

The agreement was signed during the summer of 1971, 

The field associate was chosen dui:ing the month of July 1971. 
The field associate's job became effective on July 26, 1971, The 
field associate was selected by the acting assistant superintend- 
ent for staff personnel services for site A, The field associate 
was trained during the period from August 9-13, 1971 by the CVE 
staff for the purpose of preparing him for his role in the devel- 
opmental effort at school A, 

School Initiation . School initiation at site A was also dif- 
ferent from other field test schools. There was no formal initia- 
tion of OG at school A. The innovation had previously been dis- 
cussed by the principal in February of 1971 with his teaching staff. 
The teachers had previously agreed in February to help develop and 
test the model. In the fall of 1971 the innovation formally was 
introduced to the faculty by CVE representatives. 

There was no specific strategy used by the principal to ac- 
quire teacher participation. On September 8, 1971 through Septem- 
ber II, 1971, the CVE staff visited school A to help the teachers 
form the various committees and task groups, which would be re- 
sponsible for directing the innovation to completion. 

The context evaluation activities of OG were characterized 
by the following activities in the fall of 1971: 

1. Steering Committee and advisory committees formed; 

2. evaluation of instrumentation, procedural guides, 
manuals, and A/V presentations; 

3. several teachers and students were divided into work 
groups ; 
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4. materials were revised, edite.'; 

5. several trips by the CVE staff to review procedures; 

&• constant interaction between CVE and school A; 

?• constant training of the field associate to conform 
with CVE mandates; and 

8. CVE from November 1, 1971 to January 1972 the staff 
had collected information on career guidance needs 
of the student population. 

Several comments were indicative of the type of interaction 
between the teachers, students, field associate, and CVE staff mem- 
bers during the fall of 1971. The students seemed to receive the 
program openly, however, "... there was some hostility with the 
teachers and guidance counselors mainly because they thought their 
job was threatened." In addition there seemed to be a lack of 
knowledge about who had the power . . within the particular task 
forces and Steering Committees and who people should go to." The 
field associate was still being trained and the project counselor 
did not know his actual role in the project. This was clearly 
documented in a trip report by a CVE staff member, who was informed 
by a counselor of the field associate's . . disfunction in the 
school." The developer of the OG model accepted partial blame for 
the field associate's ineptness. The developer related to the 
counselor that the field associate's lack of training was the main 
reason for this ineptness. The developer mentioned that the pro- 
ject director who was working with the field associate also lacked 
substantive knowledge about the innovation. The developer further 
remarked that the project director ". . . did not appear to know 
what his role was in the school and in the project ... it was 
suggested that the project director would have the responsibility 
for . . . the preparation of reports on activities within the 
school." This essentially concluded the initiation phase for site 
A. 

Site B - Initiation: Site Awareness, Interest, and Evalua - 
t ion . The initial contact was made with site B through a letter 
(February 1971) to the director of CVE from the state director of 
the Research Coordinating Unit (RCU) for Vocational Education in 
that state. The director of the RCU indicated he had received a 
report of the planned field test of the "Behavioral Model for Vo- 
cational Guidance." He had immediately contacted the state di- 
rector for vocational and technical education for "approval to 
explore the possibility of (site B) being included in the field 
test." He listed four things which stimulated his interest: 
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1. He was impressed by the ''potential of the system;'* 

2. The state had "identified guidance as a priority 
area and earmarked research funds to implement pro- 
j ects ; " 

3. He felt that state efforts should complement projects 
at The Center wherever possible; and 

4. The state had had two counties "which have indicated 
a very definite interest in working with their guid- 
ance personnel relative to vocational aspects of 
guidance. " 

The Center responded by sending a letter and making a phone 
call IMarch 1971) indicating that the model was in the initial 
stajjes of development and that ?ny implementation of it at that 
time would have to be considered research and development. The 
interest was still there on the part of the RCU director. Subse- 
quently, the RCU director contacted one of the counties in the 
state, gained their interest and arranged a meeting (June 1971) 
with representatives from CVE to discuss the possibility of having 
a field site in that county. The county representatives were: 
the associate superintendent of schools; the assistant superintend- 
ent for services; the director of vocational education; and the 
director of guidance counseling and testing. The state represen- 
tatives were the director of RCU and the state director of coun- 
seling and guidance. The major point of discussion was reported 
to be concerning the resources that the county would need to con- 
tribute in order to participate. As a result of this meeting the 
county decided to participate fJuly 1971) and began selecting 
i=ichool sites* 

N egotiations . Negotiations then began and three schools were 
initiaJly selected as potential sites. The final selection was 
nn-ule by personnel from CVE on the basis of the school having a 
greater number of counselors and being involved with a modular 
scheduling system. The developer's intent was to determine whether 
OG could work in an innovative type of school organizational ar- 
rangement. Negotiations continued through August 197' at which 
time the County Board of Education approved the project. 

Contract . The contracts for site B wore in three stages. 
Initially a contract was set up for the time period of December 
1971 to February 1973. This contract was designed so that this 
second site could assist the developers in engineering the project 
and provide a pre-field trial site for the materials coming out of 
site A. The initiation at school B did not take place until Feb- 
ruary 1972 because the school was just completing a North Central 
evaluation exercise and the principal wanted to get uhat behind 
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him before starting OG. More details of this will be brought out 
in the school initiation discussion. As early as January 1972 the 
county was interested in extending the contract to August of 1973. 
State representatives indicated that this extended time would allow 
them to further evaluate the product. Subsequently, the initial 
agreement was modified and a new contract was established for the 
time period of July 1, 1972 through June 30, 1973. This contract 
was renegotiated during 1973 and extended to June 30, 1974. 

Throughout the contract discussions the primary flow of infor- 
mation and points of decision concerned the allocation of resources 
and securing funds to support the project. Table 6 illustrates the 
initial financial commitment of the state and the county. It will 
be brought out later in the discussion of the implementation that 
the state did not maintain very close contact with the project even 
though they had the greater percentage of the monetary investment. 
In addition to CVE representatives, the site B contract was signed 
by the superintendent of County B and the state director of voca- 
tional education in state B. The main persons involved during the 
initiation were however, the s*:ate director of the RCU and the di- 
rector of guidance counseling and testing at the county level. 

School Initiation . Some tj.me in November 1971 the field asso- 
ciate for school B was selected from a set of competing candidates. 
It should be remembered that the school was selected some time to- 
ward the end of July or the first part of August. It was planned 
that the field associate would present the orientation materials 
to the faculty and staff in January but the principal requested 
that the initiation be put off until February. It should be noted 
at this point that the 1971-72 school year was the principal's 
first year at school B. The school was also undergoing a North 
Central evaluation. In addition to these factors the school was 
introducing the use of a new method of individualized instructional 
packages. The existance of these factors did tend to have an in- 
hibiting influence on the initiation of OG to the faculty and staff. 

The documentation of the initiation does not clearly show how 
the faculty and staff responded to the innovation. It is clear 
that there were four basic presentations: one to the counselors, 
administrator and department heads; one to the teachers; and one 
to a representative set of students. There was basically no prepa- 
ration of the individuals prior to the presentation by the field 
associate and a CVE representative. 

The field associate had been at the school for approximately 
three months. There were no specific records concerning whether 
she had been introduced officially to the faculty. In fact, there 
was some indication that very few of the teachers or students knew 
who she was or what role in the school she would perform. In a 
later conversation during the implementation one of the school 
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TABLE 6 



Site B Funding Arrangements for July 1, 1972 - June 30, 1973 



Services 


State 


Site (county) 


Field Associate Salary 


100% 




Qf>f ' r p t :i rv 


1 n fi 

(.5 PTE) 




Trave 1 


100". 




Al I Other Services 


38^, 


62 


Ficulty and Staff 
(96 man days) 




100 "a 


Total Investment 


(19,000.00) 


(5,550.00) 


Percent of Total Investment 


77% 


23". 
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administrators brought out the fact that the counselors were ini- 
tially very disturbed about the hiring of the field associate. It 
seemed that the counselors felt that the project was essentially 
within their domain of responsibility and if anyone was going to 
manage the project and receive money for doing it, they should be 
the ones. This feeling of the counselors played an important role 
throughout the implementation. It will be brought out later in 
discussion that in general some counselors did not participate ex- 
tensively in the project and one actually attempted to degrade the 
effort, because of their feelings concerning the manner in which 
the field associate was hired. During the initiation these were 
hidden influences. However, the field associate reported shortly 
after she had been at the school that other than some difficulty 
m obtaining some office space she felt that she was being well 
received . 

Both the faculty and staff initiation meetings were presented 
alter school. Most of the responses of both presentations were 
concerning questions about the product and how it would be con- 
ducted in their school. Although they expressed concern about 
the manner in which the project was introduced, they felt as though 
they really had no say as to whether the program was to be used at 
the school or not. It was not clear to them how or why the school 
had been selected. To add to this confusion the audiovisual pres- 
entation did not provide enough information about the project and 
the information was ambiguous, thus leaving the faculty and staff 
in a quandary. The following is a listing of some of the concerns 
that were expressed about the product. 

1. The department heads perceived that the program was 
geared to be an evaluation of their departments. 
This may have been an overreaction to the fact that 
they had just gone through the first stages of a 
North Central evaluation. 

2. They expressed concern about how the information 
that was gathered by services would be usee' by the 
university. 

3. How will the project meet the needs that are iden- 
tified? 

4. How will the students be involved? 

5. How long has the program been going at site A? 

6. If we start now (February) what will we do with the 
pro j ect during the summer? 

7. What happens with the project after we get through 
a complete cycle? 
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The only event resembling a vote was when the field associate 
sent out a form to the faculty asking whether or not they wished 
to be involved with the program* It was not at all clear as to 
the amount of available information the faculty and staff had con- 
cerning whether they would support the project* The faculty and 
staff felt that the decision had really already been made to im- 
plement the project* 

The record concerning the students* response to the initiation 
is very sparse. Even the number of students or how they were se- 
lected was not recorded. However, it was stated that the students 
felt as though the audiovisual presentation did not really explain 
the purpose of OG. Also some of the students questioned whether 
the counselors were not already providing the services suggested 
by the program. After some discussion with the field associate 
and the CVE repr sentative the students seemed to be more positive 
about the program. Once the students had been oriented this essen- 
tially concluded the initiation phase at site B. 

Sit e C - Initiation: Site Awareness, Interest, and Evalua - 
t ion . S"ite C was in the same testing area as site A. Although 
^•.chools A and C arc in the same city it will be referred to as 
site C, or school C, or state C, to distinguish it from site A, 
or school A, or state A. 

The district was previously aware of OG. The prototype model 
was developed and the initial testing was begun at school A. The 
funding procedures for school C were similar to those for school A. 
Local contributions were primarily used to finance both schools. 
State contributions were minimal. 

The selection of school C occurred during the contract rene- 
gotiation between CVE and school A. In the spring of 1972, school 
A had completed some initial developing and testing of the OG pro- 
codur;.: and materials, which began in the fall of 1971. The devel- 
opers wc interested in renewing the original agreement with 
school A to test the revised procedures at a different school in 
the city. 

The initiation phase for schol C took less than four months. 
This includes negotiations and contractual arrangements. Whereas, 
it took the other five schools, anywhere from seven to eleven 
months to complete the negotiations and contractual arrangements. 
This must be considered in light of the fact that school C*s ne- 
gotiation and contract phase was also part of the renegotiation 
phase between CVE and school A. Nevertheless, school C*s negoti- 
ation was much shorter than the other schools because of its rela- 
tionship with school A and the local funding agency. 

Negotiation . The actual negotiation period for school C did 
not occur until April of 1972. On April 20, 1972 the CVE staff 
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visited with representatives from school A^s local board of edu- 
cation and the state board o£ education. The purpose of the visit 
was to renegotiate the contractual agreement between CVE and school 
A. The developers were interested in extending their work at 
school A for another year. The developers were moving into their 
summative product engineering phaje. They needed school A to con- 
tinue developing the materials and procedures. During this meeting 
the idea of including another school to test the procedural model 
was also discussed. 

Not until May 2 , 1972 , did the CVli staff receive any definite 
committment by the local representatives to include an additional 
school to test the materials, which previously had been developed 
at school A. During the spring of 1972 the state department of 
education's representative had persuaded the local school superin- 
tendent to allow school A to participate in the field test for FY 
75. He had also persuaded the superintendent to add another school 
for testing the revised version, hence, school C. 

On May 15, 1972, the CVE staff followed this correspondence 
with a visit to negotiate a new joint agreements This ^ime the 
agreement included school C along with school A. The meeting was 
attended by representatives from the state department of education, 
local director of guidance and counseling, and the principal from 
scnool A, School C had not been "named" at this time. The agree- 
ment to include another school was previously approved by local 
superintendent, but the actual selection of another school did not 
occur until after the May 15, 1972 meeting. The main purpose the 
meeting was then to negotiate a new contract and "all sections 
related to costs and the second field site were held in abeyance 
pending further action." 

The need for including another school within the same city 
was evoked by the principal of school A. The principal was inter- 
ested in the developers expanding their testing areas to include 
a white school within the same city. The reason for this was the 
fact that community interest groups were stating that OG was just 
another "black innovation" designed for "black schools." This was 
clearly brought out in the May IS, 1972 meeting, when the principal 
of school A: 

. . . emphasised the need for a white --school as a second 
field site. Two reasons were given: (1) nother school 
with a predominately black student population may indi- 
cate to the white population that OG has been designed 
for blacks only, and (2) the use of another school with 
a predominately black student population may also indi- 
cate to the black population . . . that OG is another 
program for blacks, and serve as another means to suh- 
mer^e the blacks in non-professional occupations. 
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It was ret>04:tecPthnt durijig and after the meeting, schools that 
could possibiy^-^^ve as the^^eeofi^L field site were discussed. The 
general 5trateg>'^Vr^enter ing the school was iro— apfH^erH^h— t~he *Lrea 
superintendent and then discuss OG with tlie principiU and counse- 
lors of selected schools. 

Contract . The field associate of school A on May 22, 1972, 
telephoned the developer to provide him with a list of recommended 
schools for testing the revised version of OG materials. The field 
associate was instructed to disciiss the. five schools with the 
local director of guidajice ajid: '"counseling , and then schedule a 
^^^^■^^-^vu^t for the developer between Mr*y 31 and June 1 , 1972. The de- 
vcH^SlTMi^ad to^^dentify^a school by June 2 , 1972 to meet a June 
13th seiecTflro-B-^eadline. During the telephone conversation the 
developer also insTrtK^te.d the field associate from school A to re% 
quest that the project director from school A become the new^ield* 
associate for school C. 

Tlie project director, who was recommended for the field asso- 
ciate position at school C, had previously worked in the project 
at school A: He was also involved in.^the original negotiations 
.md contract-ual arrangements between ichool A and CVE during the 
sj^jpj^ffjy^a'^hd summer of 1971. The same individual was also president 
^.^^^ the local_teachers association. He was a strong advocate for 
/ 00 wh ile^'^'at^ school A. ^ 

On May 24, 1972, the local l^oard of education approved the 
/new budget for OG. The total amount approved for FY 73 was over 
/ $33,000 which included $26,500 for a field associate and project 
/ coordinator, $6,600 for a secretary, and $400 for operational 
costs. 

During this same^ period (May - June) thei field associate and 
the local director of guidance and counseling had contacted the \ 
^ principal of one of the five schools which was recommended on the 
May 22, 1972 through a telephone conversation between the field 
associate from school A and the developer. The. field associate 
and the , school guidance and counseling -director persuaded the prin- 
cipal from school Cto participate in" the project. The CVE devel- 
opment staff did not have any input to the selection of school C; 
nor, had they met with or conversed with the principal o^f school C 
prior to the principals* agreement to participate. The project , 
was explained to the principal by the field associate and the local 
di,rector of guidance and counseling. The developer was then in- 
formed of the principals* decision to participate. 

The developers visited with ,the principal and teaching staff 
of' school C on June 6, 1972. The purpose of the visit was to meet 
the principal, teachers and to determine whether OG would .have a 
warm reception. The meetings with teachers and counselors were 
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quite informalv The ^principal was not sure what the project was 
all about; nor, did .he know any of the CVE visitors* It seemed 
"715 though he -had xtei eg^t-ed- ^e--p'i^eet- respons-tbility ^o other 
members of the staff and had confidence that they were carrying 
out their responsibilities. 

The teachers expressed positive attitudes about the need for 
the project even though it had never been officially explained to 
them by {]\e CVE staff. However, it was reported that the counse - 
lors felt that the innovation would fail because: 

1. Teachers were apathetic. 

2. Teachers had low morale. 

3. Teachers lacked unity. 

They also felt the administration would not: 

1. provide release time, and 

2. the school had never been together because a principal 
had never stayed long enough to unite the staff. 

The teachers echoed similar sentiments. They felt the pro-' 
ject was needed, but it would probably fail because: 

1. Teachers would not work together; committees couldn't''^'- ^ 
get anything done. 

2. Teachers were not involved in having the program here. 

3. Teachers were apathetic toward change.- 

On the other hand, the teachers also indicated that the pro- 
gram would be good for the school because: 

1 . Working groups of students , teachers , counselors , and 
administrators could begin to bring unity and common 
purpose to the school." 

2. Goals and purposes needed to be clarified. 

3. Guidance services needed improved. 

The above comments were indicative of the concerns of teachers 
and counselors. The comments also represent the atmosphere which, 
pervaded the school, when the CVE staff made their first visit to* 
school C on June 6, 1972. 
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Later in the month of July, 1972 the CVH staff made plans to 
officially introduce the project to the teachers and other .staff 
members from school C. The. students were scheduled to begin 
classes" on August 28, 1972. The field associate training session 
was to occur on August 17-18, i972- The OG stafTwas scheduled 
to assist the new field associate at school C. The field associate 
was an outsider and he also had to be officially introduced to the 
school faculty. . 

In August of 1972 the contractual agreement between -CVE and 
schools A and' C was finalized. The signatures included both prin-. 
cipals, superintendent of the local school district, chairman of 
the state board of education, and the executive director along 
with the usual GVE signatures. 

S chool Initiation . Oh August 22 , 1972 the developers of'fir 
cially introduced the procedural model to the administrators and 
counselors. This was one week prior to the regularly scheduled 
classes for^ students. On August 22, 1972 the CVE staff presented 
an A/V presentation to the administrators and counselors. The same 
A/V presentation was shown to the total teaching staff on August 
23, 1972. ^ 

The administrators and counsellors were suspicious of the de- 
velopers* intent. It was reported that one of the couns(3lors 

. . began to accuse the developers of hiding something; not 
doing what they said they were doing." 

' «• ' 

The administrators and counselors were indifferent ". . . to 
the purpose of the meeting and what the developer *s product might 
be able to do for the guidance staff." Again it was repeated that 
the developers "... should not act as thdugh they were hiding 
something; " 

The CVE stalf did not anticipate the expressed concern by the 
administrators and counselors toward a nationally funded project. 
This was clearly brought out in a statement by one of the devel- 
opers, who commented: 

After listening to the tapes and discussing the dynamics 
of the Irtieeting, it seems as though the problem was that 
we saw our role as clarifying the use of our product, 
and we had not anticipated the interest and concern in 
the general management and national implications of the 
project at CVE. 

The administrators and counselors were not clear as to the 
actual objectives and purpose of the project. They were unable to 
interpret an innovation that did not propose specified outcomes. 
One of the developers pointed out that after the A/V presentation 
the administrators and teachers. 
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. . . indicated there was too much information, too fast, 
and that the information was not in their language. They 
thought the show attractive, but after one' time through 
____aj 1 they knew was there was a career guidance program 
called OG.. 

On August 23, 1972' the same A/V presentation was presented 
to the teachers. The principal '\ . . had expressed a hesitancy 
to have the teachers make their decisions on . . . the same day.** 
There was also a feeling that OG was. taking too much time. During 
'the afternoon meeting on August 23 ,- 1972' the principal . . im- 
plied that the school was committed to the project . . . In the 
^taff vote 76.5 percent agreed to participate in the project. A 
total of fifty-two t^eachers-counselors voted; forty voted yes.; ten 
voted no; and there were two non-respondents. 

Some of the comments" that were writt^en on the ballots are 
vvorrh noting here. It will give the reader a picture of the teach- 
ers' first impres.sion of the innovation. The comments listed below 
were extracted from the *'0G decision ballot.'' 



1. This school should not have any program which is either 
not carried through nor followed up. 

2. *It is too vocational oriented. 

5, There are programs that have been instituted already 
that worik along the sa-me guidelines. 

i 

4. The need is definitely present. I am hopeful that 
the program can survive administration inability to 
Lmplemer t constructive change. 



Waste 0 

Toir vag 



money, 
ic . 



I say yes because I feel it ^is needed 
it won' t work. 



But I believe 



8. Any help is .appreciated that will assist the student 
in selerting* ob|/?Jctives that will be of good to him 
and society. 

9. This will be ^ very good program for the . . . stu- 
dent body. 

10. Start as soc(n as. possible! By all means, present to 
P . T , A . 

11. It is my fervent hope that the results we obtain from this 
program will result 'in pos-itive change. 
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' Once the vote was taken and the decision to, try OG was made 
this concluded the initiation phase at site C. 

« » *' 

Site D - Initiation: Site Awareness, interest, and Hvalua - 
t ion . The superintendent of the site D district first found out 
about the call for field sites through some informal contact with 
CVC personnel. Subsequently he sent a. letter .of interest to CVE 
in December of 1971. The primary reason of interest was the close 
relationship of Operation Guidance to the implementation of career 
education in their district.' After a couple of correspondences 
between the ' superintendent and CVE, the state department was con- 
tacted'. In April of 1972 the state department contacted CVE and 
in May of the same year the first field tsite visit was made by two 
representatives from CVE. The two CVE representatives met with 
both local and state personnel. As a result of this visit the 
site D superintendent wrote a letter to CVE indicating that he was 
•Veady to go.** 

Negotiations . Negotiations concerning various aspects of the 
contract took place during July and August of 1972. Most of this 
was accomplished over the phone. Since the district has three high 
schools each one was informed about the possibility of site D being 
a field trial site. They each wrote a proposal. The basic crite- 
ria for the selection was that school D had .been demonstrating an- 
increasing interest and capability in the. area of career education 
and counseling. The Operation Guidance project seemed to be a 
natural fit in the eyes of district personnel. The Center con- 
curred with the districts . recommendation. 

During this negotiation phase the district also made a- search 
for a field associate. The site D. field associate that was selec- 
ted was really the only one seriously considered. At the time of 
his selection he was a counselor in the school and was noted to 
have very good rapport with the faculty. The fact that the field 
associate had good rapport with the faculty was later born out in 
documented testimony by faculty members and played a major role in 
the reactions of the faculty ^and staff during the school initiation 
and implementation phases. Negotiations were finalized in August 
of 1972 and the contract was processed. 

Contract . The contract phase was from August to December of 
1972. The contract was primarily with the district. The state 
essentially endorsed the project and therefore further legitimized 
it. No state money was involved in the contract. The district was 
responsible for all costs other than the materials themselves. 
Besides the required signatures of The Center and the university 
personnel, the contract contained the signatures of the state di- 
rector of student services, the state director of career education, 
and'th.e Ji^^trict superintendent. 
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There was not any real clear indication in any documentation 
as to the reasons for the initial interest of the state in the 
project. The state department representatives did perceive that 
they had made considerable progress toward implementing concepts 
of career education^. Thus OG was consistent with those career 
education objectives. There was no indication that they were 
overly influenced by the fact that the project was being nationally 
developed. A. reflection of this attitude, is that no announcement 
of this contract was made by anyone at the state level. 

School Init Lation . Once the school and field associate had 
been sel ected, during the negotiation phase, plans began to ini- 
tiate Operation Guidance intp the school. As part of the initia- 
tion phase it was necessary for the faculty and staff of the school 
to approve of the prpject with a "significant majority." (In gen- 
eral a "significant majority" was considered to. be 70 percent or 
groatrr of yes votes from the faculty and staff of the school.) 
Teachers of the seTected school were not informed that they would 
be involved with the project and decide whether they wanted the 
schooj to participate until they returned in August.. Most of the 
negotiations and contract were completed before the teachers re- 
turned from summer vacation. However, the project plan stil-1 
called, for a vote by the faculty. As will be shown through com- 
ments made by the faculty this set of circumstances had a major 
effect on the initial reaction of the faculty and staff during ini- 
tiation. 

During the initiation phase there were primarily five district 
personnel involved: the superintendent; the "assistant superintend- 
ent of Ins truction ; the. director of secondary educatioa; the coor- 
dinator of career education; and the coordinator of student ser- 
vices. The coordinator of student services was the primary link 
to* the school. In the school th? principal delegated the opera- 
tional responsibility to his assistant principal in charge of cur- 
riculum. There were also many comments in latter trip reports that 
the principal had considerable confidence in the field associate's 
ability to carry out the necessary activities. The organizational 
structure and the coordinated flow of responj^ibility between the 
school and district level . impressed the CVE representatives on 
their first site visit. This flow of responsibility and authority 
seemed to greatly facilitate the projects initiation into the dis- 
trict. 

In a discussion with some of the district personnel later in 
the project it was revealed that they were interested ia the pro- 
ject for several reasons. For one, the project was perceived as 
consistent with their goal to implement more notions of career, 
education into the curriculum. Secondly, the systems or systematic 
approach to curriculum development was consistent with other plans 
in the district to implement a systems approach to budget,, planning 
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* and accounting. A third perception that influenced their decision 
to try Operation Guidance was that the definition of outcomes once 
established would be in terms of student behaviors. A final per- 
ception was that the project would help better define and make ac- 
countable the counselor's rol6. It was the impression of at least 
two district administrators tjiat the general public was not satis- 
fied with what counselors were doing. One of these administrators 
made the statement that "some^ groups are around who are looking 
very seriously at the counseling role. Unless we really change, 
counselors may be droppe'd from the schools. Counselors feel this 
pressure and want to change but are afraid." 

The administrators at tj\e school level gave reasons which were 
<;imilar to those of the district admijiistrators but translated into 
lacal building concerns. Th^e primary spokesman was the vice prin- 
cipal in charge of curriculum. He indicated that Operation Guid- 
ance was a means of involving the staff in a systematic manner in 
order to come up with solutions to the identified problem of as- 
sisting students in defining their career desires and opportunities, 
lie envisioned that OG would assist in moderating the extremes of 
opinion concerning career education. Through OG he saw that the 
academicians and the traditional vocational educators could begin 
to see how they might relate career education to their area of the 
school curriculum. In general his main interest in OG focused on 
providing a viable alternative for initiating cross -disciplinary 
studies. The fact that OG did have a cross-disciplinary effect at 
site D is clearly brought out i.n comments during the implementation 
phase. Some other aspects of OG that were of interest to the vice 
principal were: (1) it involved the total community of the /school, 
businesses, parents, students, administration, and teachers: (2) it 
had a/'grass roots" modus operandi in that the participants /define 
their own outcomes; (3) it was a nationally sponsored development 
effort with a concurrent geographical distribution of the develop- 
ment sites; and (4) it had systematically organized and sufficient 
load time before any outcomes would be implemented. This later 
point was of particular interest. It will be brought out in sub- 
sequent discussion that most individuals in the sites criticized 
the project because it took so long to generate any outcomes. The 
\ice principal's point was that change takes a considerable amount 
of learning and that this. learning takes time. From the vice prin- 
cipal's viewpoint OG provided, a systematic and meaningful way to use 
that time. Both the vice principal and principal viewed OG as a 
training tool for their field associate which provided them with a 
model which could be adapted to the more general goal of planned 
curriculum change and assessment. 

The faculty and staff of the school was introduced to OG in 
October 1972 through th^ procedures in Module 1 of the system. 
The basic process involved showing the audiovisual presentation 
first to the counselors then to a selected set of opinion leaders, 
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and then to the remainder of the faculty and staff. Also a group 
of students were shown the slide show. 

/ 

The counselors reacted to the initial presentation with scv- / 
oral comments. A summary of these comments follows. They felt 
that the A/V presentation moved too fast and therefore they didn't 
get enough information.. They seemed to misperceive that the pro- 
ject was a predesigned program for guidance rather than a process 
to assess and develop their own guidance program. This mispercep- 
tion seemed to permeate most of the responses of all the faculty 
and staff. The^ raised several questions about the actual role ' 
assignment of the counselor in the implementation phase. The .coun- 
selors seemed to feel that an evaluation of the guidance and coun- 
sel Lng process and outcoities was justified and in general they 
didn't appear threatened by the project. 

The opinion leaders were the department heads, the principal, 
and two of the vice principals (the vice principal in charge of 
counseling had already gone through initiation with the counselors) . 
The opinion leaders had a vague idea about some guidance project 
being initiated at their school. After the general A/V presenta- 
tion to the opinion leaders there was very little discussion. In 
general, the department heads did not wish to speak for their rep- 
resentative groups, nor did they feel that the staff would thor- 
oughly understand the project. The head of the English Department, 
along with four or five other individuals, were somewhat aggressive 
(hostile) in their comments, questions, and criticisms of the pres- 
entation, the method of involvement by the district and school, 
and the vagueness the system as prissented by the CVE staff. 
Some felt that they Were being asked to make a decision about ac- 
ccptiag the project for trial when that decision had already. been 
made, the presence of the two vice principals in the meetings 
seemed to inhibit some of the individuals from commenting about 
the innovation. 

The remainder of the faculty and staff was initiated through 
small group meetings during their planning periods throughout the 
day. It was. reported after the meeting that, "The staff members 
entered the session exhibiting a range of emotional expression 
from eager anticipation to outward hostile feelings." this vari- 
ance of feeling was also expressed throughout the meetings. In 
general, the reactions related to concerns about how the project 
was being introduced '^to them, the perceptions they had about OG, 
and some feelings about how some characteristics of the school 
might pffect the acceptance of th^ project. 

The faculty and staff came into the introduction session 
having only brief knowledge as to its purpose. . They were -only 
given a brochure about OG prior to the meeting. The general feel- 
ing expressed by the teachers was that they were being pressured 
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into accepting something with very little information on whrich to 
rtiake a decision. The faculty and staff felt that the school dis- 
trict was already committed to trying OG, and voting on whether * 
to accept the project was after the fact. Other reflections of 
this concern were comments like: 

1. The staff has been kept in the dark too long. 

2. The brochure and slide show was too vague to know 
what was going to happen as a result of using OG. 

3. Too many people are being involved in the decision 
to accept. / 

One individual summarized this general feeling of pressure and lack 
of information when he said, "J feel I have just bought a set of 
encyclopedias and don't know what I have." Another stated that, ^ 
*4f you want someone to buy something you have to be more positive 
about what could result or why we need it." Most of the comments 
about the introduction and orientation session were argumentative. 
The major positive response to the teacher initiation was. the feel- 
ing that they were provided the opportunity to express. their con- 
cerns and this made them feel better about the project. 

Another aspect of the response during the initiation concerned 
questions about the project itself. In general those Concerns were 
reflected in comments such as: 

1.. How much time is it going to require from me? 

2. - Wha^t will be the end result? 

3. What does OG do for the classroom teacher? 

4. The terms that the product uses are uijclear. 

The faculty and staff also had the problem of determining whether 
OG was a program with predetermined outcomes or some type of evalu- 
ation process. They did, howe.ver, see the evaluation aspect of the 
project and indicated that this seemed worthwhile. 

A third element of the response to the initiation centered \ 
on .events that occurred previously at the. school and in the dis- 
trict in which other * innovations were not supported. One situation 
was that two years prior .to the initiation of OG the scHool and the 
district ha^i gone through an evaluation of^what they were doing 
with respect to career edbcation. There seemed to be some negative 
feelings about the ev^aluation at the time, and some of negative 
feelings still existed at the initiation of OG. Another event 
which was mentioned in the initiation meetings was a differentiated 
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staffing project which was planned at onfe of the other high schools 
in the district. It seemed that some o^ the teachers at school D 
were previously involved in the planning for the differentiated 
staffing project. After a considerable amount of time and effort, 
had been spent and a plan devised the district administration re- 
versed their decision to implement the plan. There was some con- 
cern expressed in the initiation meetings of OG that the same 
thing might happen in this case. 

In summary, the , overriding attitude during initiation seemed 
to be somewhat argumentative. However, \;hen' the final vote was 
taken 78 percent of the faculty and staff voted for accepting the 
project. A statement made by one of the staff members summarized 
the basic reason many of them voted for the 'project,; "if (thfe field 
associate) believes it's good for the school, then I'm willing to 
give it a try." The fact that the field associate was. a respected 
member of the school faculty had a facilitating effect on the ini- 
tial acceptance of OG by the faculty and staff. 

"^ Site E - Initiation: Site Awareness, Interest, and. Evalua - 
tion , The initial contact with site E was through a letter in 
February 1971 from an administrative staff member in the Division 
of Career and Vocational Education at the State Department of Edu- 
cation. This individual was a personal friend of an administrator 
at CVE. He had heard about the development of the OG model through 
some literature and informal" contact with persons knowledgeable 
about the CVE's efforts. After several correspondences with CVE 
over more than a yearVS time the chief administrator contacted CVE 
(July 1972), indicating the. state's interest in participating in 
the project. In fact^ by that time the state departrtent had selec- 
ted some potential scfhool sites. 

The reason for^ the interest of the state department was easy 
to determine. One /factor was that the state was highly involved 
with the implementation of career education. Therefore, OG was 
very consistent wifth the objectives of the state.' Prior to in- 
volvement with OG/the state war also the location of another com- 
prehensive field development and test of another project at CVE. 
Thus a working relationship between the state and The Center was 
already establishfed. 

Negotiations . During the negotiation period four schools were 
being considered/ to test OG. The school that was finally selected 
was one of those* recommended by the state department. The CVE 
personnel met with the head of the Division of Career and Vocation- 
al Education and the director of Career Guidaiice. The outcome of 
this meeting wa^ that the State Legislature was influencing the 
state department of education to initiate a career guidance pro- 
gram ^t the high school level. Just a year prior to the involve- 
ment with OG the state department had been reorganized resulting 
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in the Division of Career and Vocational Education, This^>was a 
merger of the previously two separate departments of Education and 
Vocational ^Education, It was a^so revealed in this mcctii'^g th;it 
the state department personnel/ still, ha.d the perception that Od 
was a total guidance system /lather than a process arid set of tools' 
to be used by a school to ^'evelop their own. guidance program. 
During the meeting with Uie state personnel they were careful to 
make.it clear that CVE ferad been the one who had selected the school 
site and not the stat^departr^nt . This seemed to be an exhibition 
of the effort to cojmter any political repercUssipn§ which might 
result in claims o<f^ the state department showing favoritism. 

The superintendent, the principal, the head of the guidance 
dcpartment^iiwo students, and three board members were the key 
representatives ac, the local level. The state director of career 
guidance was also in attendance. It will be shown throughout the 
discussion of OG at site E that this representative of the state 
played a major role at the local school level. The school district 
was relatively small and the superintendent was fairly aggressive 
and eager to be involved with programs that would gain recognition 
while at the same time help the school to do a better job. After 
the superintendent met with the board the decisioh/was made" to - 
participate in the OG effort. It should be noted 'that the super- 
intendent rather than the principal .or any other administrator or 
teacher was the prime advocate of OG during the initiation. 

The superintendent indicated in an interview, that the school 
was asked to submit a proposal to the state department to be in- 
volved with OG and was selected because of several reasons: 
(1) the district was relatively small and located in a rural set- 
ting; (2) the heterogeneous ethnic mix of the community and -stu- 
dent body; (3) the convenient distance from a major metropolitan 
area; and (4) the established working relationship with the state 
department of education. Tke superintendent's interest in OG was 
that it provided a systematic self -appraisal of their guidance pro- 
gram. He indicated its similarity to North Central evaluation but 
said that OG "zeros in on specific content ajeasj." He felt OG was - 
attacking a real problem. He commented that" guidance programs in 
general do not have a good image. The most innovative aspect of 
OG from his perspective was the '^process approach" to the solution 
of a problem. ' . 

Contract . After the initial site visit by CVE representatives, 
the site E state department, and the, local school district began 
the process of writing a contract. Although it was- not. apparent 
at the beginning, this process became very involved legally. It 
ended up taking over a year to complete the contractual arrange- 
ments (September 1972 - November 1973) . This contract differed' 
somewhat from'^most of the other five site contracts. The primary 
difference was in the area of financial arrangements. At site E 
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both the state and local district were involved in the funding 
arrangements. Table 7 displays the final arrangements in' terms 
of percentages. The funding arrangements reflect a certain level 
of involvement by the state that was somewhat' unique to\the six 
sites'.* This factor seemed to play a role in the pressures which 
were brought to bear pn the field associate with respect\to the 
amount of time that she was expected to contribute to both local 
and state needs. Hints of the conflict of role^ demands were seen 
during the initiation stage. However, the most^ visable conflicts 
occurred during the implementation phase.. More will be mentioned 
about this during the discussion of the district and school ini- 
tiation. 

V 

• > 

School Initiation . Because of the nature of ^the organization- 
al structure and conduct of the school s>jstem whife^h have been pre- 
viously discussed, the basic overall strajtegy for,, initiation was 
^devised and carried out by the superintendent. The superintendent 
used various techniques which he referred to as ''administrative 
manipulation'' to insure the initial acceptance or involvement of 
the school. Through a series of -events leading up to and including 
the vote of the faculty on the' questions of whether or not to be 
involved, the initiation of OG at site E almost failed. 

During ,the final stages of the contract phase a field asso- 
ciate was hired. Initially the district superintendent had made a 
recommendSition,^ but the field associate that was finally selected 
was one recommended by the director of career guidance at the state 
level. The appointed field associate previously had not been asso- 
ciated with the j school. * In fact she had been in the state only 
two years. It seemed very important for the administration (mainly 
the superintendent and principal) at the school to have the field 
associate becomp a part of the school. However, her contract 
stated that she was to spend 100 percent of her time with OG. 
During the initiation phase the administration requested that she 
be involved with counseling some students, and participating in 
the supervision of students at various social activities. This 
along with the sloWness and seeming reluctance of the administra- 
tion to provide her with the appropriate office space resulted in 
several confrontations involving the state representative . (director 
of career guidance), the field associate, .persohi;iel from CVE,,and 
the administration of the school. These conflicts were resolved 
through some negotiation and the field associate was allowed to 
operate under the terms of the contract. However, in a move of / 
.compromise and demonstration of gpod.^faith the field associate did 
participate in certain activities involving the supervision of stu- 
dents. This .conflict .of demands on the fields associate did have 
an. initial negative effect on the progress of OG. / 

Another major influence to the initiation of OG at site was 
the relationships between the superintendent of the district and 
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TABLE 7 . 

Site E General Funding Arrangemtnts 



. / 



Service 



State 
Benefits 



Site fPxstrict) / 



Field Associate's salary 

Salaty for secretary 
(0.5 FTE) 

Travel 

All other services 

except offset printing 

.Offset printing 



loot 



All out of state 



loot 



/ 



■/ loot 

All in statie 
1001 
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the principal of the school. As has been described th ^ organiza- 
tional and^^^ijiysical arrangement of having a superintendent and 
only one high school was somewhat unique. Also the principal was 
new at^ tlie site H school that year. These facts along with the 
strong authoritative style of the superintendent- provided the en- 
vironment for certain conflicts. Documentation frpm trip reports 
during the initiation at the school suggested that the principal 
was not very enthusiastic about the prospects of having the pro-^ 
•ject in the school. It was not clear through the documentary evi- 
dence why he was skeptical of having OG in the school. 

The administrative personnel involved in the initiation of OG 
at the school level were: the superinterident > the principal, the 
vice principal, and the head ,of the counseling department. The 
various concerns of jthese individuals came out in a meeting which 
they all attended to discuss. the role of OG and the field associate 
in their school. In this meetijig the superintendent expressed 
concerns about not understanding the rp4e of the field associate,, 
contacts with CVE/ what the reactions of the staff would be, and 
whether they shoiild stick with the program. The principal w?s 
also concerned aboat the amount of involvement of the community 
and staff. It Was the principal's impression that the "majority 
(would) not care less . . about being or not" being involved. 
The head of counselors was concerned that the acceptance of OG 

. . is a learning procedure . . ."-which implies time and teach- 
ing on the part of someone. 

Although there were some logistic problems such as materials ^ 
being late on arrival from CVE, and a slide projector could not 
be located td show the introductory presentation, the administra- 
tion did support the initiation in both word and action and fifteen 
personnel designated as opinion leaders were selected by the super- 
intendent to be initiated to the program. No records were avail- 
able as to how these individuals received the program, except that 
they were sufficiently positive to support going to the entire 
faculty. * ' 

Prior to the meeting with the total faculty and staff some 
awareness of the program had been generated. A few announcements 
at faculty meetings had been delivered and a brochure had been 
passed out. * 

la the sequence of meeting? with^.the remainder of the faculty 
and staff the field associate and f epresenta.tives met with two 
segments at different times during October 1972: first with the 
counselors and then with the total faculty. The counselors were 
concerned about their role responsibilities in the project. They 
were also concerned about having administrative assurance that 
recommendations from such a program would actually be implemented. 
They were also concerned that some changes had. been suggested in 
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the past that were turned down by the administration. Thus, .they 
viewed OG as another project that would probably have little oi; no 
impact on the school curriculum. 

The meeting with the faculty seemed to be the most critical 
event in the entire process o£ the initiation at site E. The de- 
cision essentially had been Tnade prior to the orientation of the 
faculty that OG would be tested at school E. However, the pro- 
cedures 9'f OG called for the faculty and staff having the final 
vote. The faculty and staff did not have a clear understanding 
of exactly what was going on. Prior to the orientation o£ the 
faculty there had been a discussion as to the strategy that would 
be best to use. Representatives from CVE recommended that the* 
best method would be to Have the faculty meet in small groups dur- 
ing their planning period or some other time throughout one or two 
days. After some discussion the principal vetoed that suggestion. 
His reasons were that teachers had previous obligations to perform 
for him by the next day and that they would not have any free time. 
Therefore, the meeting was held after school, in a section of the 
auditorium, on a very hot day (the air conditioner was not working) , 
dnd after a somewhat belabored staff meeting which left the staff 
in a relatively negative frame of reference. * 

During the staff meeting the principal took the opportunity 
to inform the staff of a number of responsibilities that they would 
have in the immediate future. It was reported that "they (the 
faculty) were reminded not to walk through the kitchen vith their 
trays, to g^t their course descriptions in immediately, and that 
they had no choice about participating in IOTA." The acronym IOTA 
stands for "Instrument for the Observation *of Teaching Activities." 
I.OTA was another innovation being introduced tp the site E faculty 
which was designed to evaluate and be used to improve teacher ac- 
tivities. The teachers were not consulted about their willingness 
to participate in the IOTA program, and were being required to 
attend a workshop on a Saturday which, was also Veterans Day. In 
interviews with some teachers the day after the facult meeting, 
there was a considerable amount of anxiety expressed atout the IOTA 
program. Putting all of these factors together provided a rather 
negative setting fdr the initiation of OG to the faculty. 

) After a brief verbal introduction by the field associate and 
a representative from CVE, in addition to the audiovisual presen- 
tation; the faculty and staff was divided into two groups and asked 
questions abput. the project. The following report was made by one 
of The Center refiresentatives concerning the response of the fac- 
ulty to this strategy. This report provides a good description of 
the confusion surrounding the initiation of the faculty and staff 
to OG. ' 

Immediately following the presentation I (the CVE repre- 
sentative) vias up and standing ready to explain the cri- 
terion test. (After the presentation the individuals 
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present were requested to take a short test concerning - 
the information presented to them.) The Field Associate 
got excited and one jump ahead of me started dividing 
the group. Administrators felt opinion leaders should 
be divided to help carry each group. The Field Asso- 
ciate read the nameS ,to move to the top of the audito-. 
rium . . . she called these people aloud as /^opinion 
leaders* that saw the show yesterday. We both sensed 
an immediate of fensiyeness (about) the term. *If they're 
the opinion leaders who am I,* sort of feeling. Teach- 
ers we?;e^ reluctant tjo move. ... It seemed those coop- 
erative about moving were of a different make up than 
those refusing to move. Also the opinion leaders in the 
upper groujp were vojtal in support. The ones in the lower 
group remained very quiet. I could only, explain (the) 
criterion test in Pfrt. Teachers were mostly silly about 
doing the test, copying, talking, smarting off, etc. 
Later the Field Asspciate exchanged groups with me. Hei 
group was very hcstjile. The tiredness of faces and the 
far-apartness and rfigidness of auditorium seating was 
distressing. Administrators had* left and although (the 
two state representatives) stayed, the effect was similar 
to the behavior of/ children when a highly authoritarian - 
and strict teacher leaves the room. 

It was first thought that they did not reach the 70 percent 
agreement criterion. The vote was 67.9 percent in favor. The 
principal remarked thalt, "It's no wonder they voted' it down. It 
was too much." It should be remembered that the principal was the 
one who had argued for having the presentation at that time. 

^ The faculty and staff's basic concerns were: 

1. How much time is it going to take? 

2. Do we really need this type of program, aren't we 
already doing a fairly good job in this area? 

3. Will the benefits really reach the students and 
when? 

4. Who is going to do all of this work on the project? 

5. We will probably do a lot of work and nothing will 
happen as usual. 

6. The goals are still not at all clear. 

The next day the field associate and CVE representatives were 
available for questions in order to clear up some of the frustration 
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that wat; sensed at the faculty meeting. No one came to ask ques- 
tions. Some individuals who were not at the faculty meeting were 
contacted. They seemed to have the same concerns as those. ex- 
pressed in the faculty meeting. 

Eleven student officers of the various classes had been selec- 
ted to view the orientation presentation. Three of the students 
were not able to make the meeting. After the presentation five of 
them had the perc'eption that OG was a prescribed program. One of 
the seniors indicated that she was sorry that she would not be able 
to benefit from the results of such a program, but that she was 
very interested in helping. All those who attended were supportive 
of'OG. 

Site F - Initiation: Site Awareness, interest, and Evalua - 
tion . During the month of February 1972, a member of the CVE staff 
and a member of the state department of education for state' F, in- 
formally discussed the procedural model in several telephone con- 
versations. It was agreed upon that the CVE representative should 
contact the local assistant superintendent for inst;ruction at site 
F. A formal letter was sent to the local assistant superintendent 
from the CVE representative, shortly following the telephone con- 
versations. The letter was basically asking the assistant super- 
intendent if his school district would be interested in field test- 
ing the procedural model. 

There was no clear indication why the state representative 
selected district F as a potential test. area. The State's interest 
was not clearly known at that time. However, there were indica- 
tions tha the state wanted to devise a complete career guidance 
system from K to twelve. This was evident at the local ^^chool 
level. Also, another career guidance system for juniof^high 
schools developed by the American Institute for Research (AIR) had 
been previously tested in the district. It seems that OG was per- 
ceived by the district as meeting the requirements for their 

. . overall strategy for developing a career guidance program 
from K to twelve." 

The assistant superintendent at the district level forwarded 
the letter previously referred to from CVE to the director of guid- 
ance and counseling. This led the director of guidance and coun- 
SQling to respond to the call for field sites. The response from 
site F occurred within three weeks after the initial telephpne 
conversations. 

The responsibility of contacting CVE was passed, dpwn to the 
local director of guidance. A letter from the district director 
of guidance and counseling tp CVE expressed interesit in the proce- 
dural model, "I have examined your model and .am intereS'ted in the 
possibility of having some of our district schools involved as test 
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sites." The director of guidance and counseling also listed six 
areas of concern in the letter, i,n order to gain school board ap- 
proval: ' 

1. The number of schools that need to be involved in our 
district. 

2. The staff and financial obligations that^the district 
would. have to assume in order to participate. 

3. Who will be expected to assume the responsJ.bility 
of directing the. program? 

4. Will your office provide consultative help? If so, 

to what extent? ' , 

5. Would it be possible to arrange for a representative 
from our staff to visit the CVE at the university 
and/or observe the program already in session at 
site B and/or site A prior to our making a firm com- 
mitment if our district is to be favorably considered? 

6. What is the target date to begin the program and for 
what period will the program be in operation? 

Correspondeilce was maintained between representatives from 
CVE and representatives from site F during the months of February, 
March, and April 1972. In May 1972 representatives from CVE vis- 
ited with the representatives from site F. The purpose of the site 
visit was tp provide the primary administrators at site F with more 
invforijiation about the procedural model. 

Negotiations . The negotiation phase began when the represent- 
atives from CVE visited site F in May of 1972. The- CVE staff met 
with members of the administrative division for the local school 
district and members of school F. It was not certain how school F 
was chosen prior to negotiations, but th6 indication was that the 
director of guidance and counseling was interested in getting the 
innovation placed in a predominately black school. Another indi- 
cation was that the principal of school F and the guidance counse- 
lor were friends. 

this- meeting was very significant for several reasons. First 
of all,. the school was preselected by a member of the local school, 
district, before an agreement was made to test the innovation. 
Secondly, the choice of schools was left to the sole discretion of 
the local school district personnel. Finally, the principal at 
the building level was present during the negotiation phase. The 
latter point reappears continuously throughout the duration of the 
project; in the form of comments like, ''it^s the principalis pro- 
ject." 
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yThe main intent of the district representative • s interest in 
OG was uncovered during this initial meetings * It was pointed out 
thajt the district representative's primary iiNerest in the proce- 
dur/al model was . . seen as a vehicle througit which a computer 
cojild be justified." After the general session ai^png the repre- 
sentatives from CVE, site F and school F, it was sb^ested that 
the CVE staff . . send a letter to . . . the geneHl superin- 
tendent of district T, asking a formal request that disV^^.ct F 
p/articipate in OG." 

/ A formal letter of request to field test the procedural model 
^as sent to the superintendent of district F on May 16, 1972. A 
/response from the superintendent's office to CVE stated, that the 
/district could not finance the project because ox insufficient 
/funds. The preceeding year tax levies and bond issues had been 
/ defea-ted. * - - . • 

It was recommended at the district level that state/.fjands ' 
would be needed to finance the venture. Between the months of 
June and July negotiations at site F were still underway to deter- 
mine who and what department at theu. state level would finance the, 
project. A proposal from site F was sent to the state edupation 
department for the purpose of requesting reimbursable funds. 

Finally, a telephone call from the state level to the director 
of OG explained that there, wa.s a breakdown in communication at 
^ite F. The assistant superintendent of'd-istrict F "... . did ndt 
know that the state was willing to finan^rally support site F*s 
participation in OG . . . " 

On August 3, 1972, the state department of education received 
a proposal from the local school district of site F, requesting 
the state to finance the project. A letter from the associate 
commissioner for occupational education and technology for the 
state department of education was sent to the superintendent of 
site F on August 30, 1972, approving the proposal from site F to 
test the procedural model. The state funding would be effective 
September 1, 1972 through June 1973. 

The project was approved for a maximum reimbursement of $.18, 
158.00. The proposal stipulated that a vocational counselor would 
be employed to monitor the project at the building level. 

Contract . The contract talk was Instigated by a member of the 
CVE staff. A letter from CVFi to the director of guidance at the 
district level was sent on September 6, 1972 , stipulating the. pro- 
visions of the contractual agreement. The contract talk began 
approximately eight montks after the informal telephone conversa- 
tions between the representative of CVE and the representative of 
the state department of education in February of 1972. The letter 
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described the contents o£ a package of materials that was being 
forwarded .along with the letter. The package consisted "of the 
following items: 

1* '-draft joint a:greement >, ' - 

2. * position description for the field associate who will 

be working in school F > 

3. estimated time schedule for the project 

4. information brochure 

5. article which appeared in the American Vocational 
Journal (April 1972) and 

6. abstract of the OG project. 

The. director of the OG project telephoned the director of guidance 
at site F on September 6, 1972, for the purpose of arranging a 
meetirtg. with the district representatives, on September 13, 1972. 
A draft copy of the joint agreement was also sent to the state de- 
partment of education. 

The CVE staff met on September 13, 1972, with the chief in- 
structional officer for site F, the director of guidance, the prin- 
cipal of school F, the superintendent of area 4, the assistant su- 
perintendent of secondary education, the.^rea 4 supervisor of 
occupational and adult education, and the coordinator of general 
education. 

The representatives from CVE also met with a counselor, who 
was chosen. for the field associate position. The counselor was 
selected by the principal and endorsed by the director o,f guidance 
and counseling. The counselor declined the offer. A new field 
associate was chosen by the director of guidance and counseling 
and endorsed by. the principal. The selection and endorsement of 
the new field associate later became critical issues during the 
implementation phase. 

The contract was negotiated during the months of September 
1972 (s.econd site visit by CVE staff) and December 1972. This was 
approximately eleven months after the initial correspondence be- 
tween representatives from CVE and the state department of educa- 
tion. The contract was signed by the superintendent of area 4 >and 
the associate commissioner for occupational education and technol- 
ogy from state F. The contract also contained the standard CVE and 
Ohio State University signatures. 

4 
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School Initiation . There were certain antecedent conditions 
leading to the initiation o£ OG. At school F the conditions worth 
enumerating were: 

* *■ 

1. In August, a contract between, site F and state F to 
fund the project was agreed. upon. ' " 

« 

2. The contract stipulated the hiring o£ a "vocational 
counselor. " 

. 3. The field associate training session occurred between 
September 18-22, 1972.- 



4. School had been in process before the field associate 
was selected. 

*» 

5. The counselor,: who was ehosen for the field associate 
position by the principal refused the assignment. 

6. The director of guidance and counseling at tlie local 
administrative level ..appointed t new counselor for "jr, 
the field, associate pbsi*tion:' 

« 

7^ The field associate position was not communicated ^ 
clearly to- the administrator by CVE representatives. 

The principal was the key initiator ^t the school level. His 
basic strategy for implementing OG was 'to co6pt the field associate 
and bring her under school directives. The fieldP associate was 
officially responsible to CVE. Nonetheless, the pirincipal felt 
that the innovation would fail, unless the field associate was seen 
by other staff members, as an integral part of the teaching staff. 
Throughout the project the principal employed various, tactics to 
incorporate the field associate into the school. For example, the 
field associate was required to schedule classes and h.elp .students 
select courses. The principal called upon the field 'asso.ci'ate to 
present information about the innovation at PTA meetings %nd local 
conferences with, key personnel at the district level. 

The principal*^ domination of the project was to assure/that ^ 
the purpose of the innovation was' communicated intelligibly to the 
student population. The principal was insuring against pott^htial 
failure. His presence and constant monitoring of the project was 
a tactic which h^ felt would essentially guarantee that the inno- 
vation perform its intended functions. His leadership Style and. 
use of power tactics were effective weapons against teacher resist- 
ance. Essentially his use of power was instrumental in bringing 
about the acceptance of the innovation at school P. 
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As part of the initiation phase, at the building level, it was 
necessary for the faculty and staff to approve the project with a 
•*signif icant majority." Seventy percent or greatjer of yes votes 
from the faculty and staff of the school constituted a significant 
majority. 

Opinion leaders (teachers and students) were selected by the 
principal to view the audiovisual presentation of OG, before the 
other teachers and students became involved. On October 11, 1972 
the OG staff met with the faculty and students at school F to 
present the audiovisual introductory program. Prior to the vote 
the teachers and the CVE representative discuss-ed the purpose of 
the project. One teacher's impression was that OG was***. . . for 
black students only o-r under priviledge children within the schbol.** 
Another teacher commented, that . . she had heard that this pro- 
ject had' failed in 'another school.*' ' . 

Some of the teachers' were concerned with how much money they 
would receive for part icipatin^g in the project I Another teacher 
iterated that there was . . a lack of understanding of what the 
needs are . and the main objective of the project." ^Another 
teacher added that the student? **. . . were picked wrong." They 
are the intelligent students*who do not aee^ OG." 

The gross misperceptions on the part of the teaching . staff 
in regard to the roles of the participa^ting students tended to add 
to the confusion . surrounding the procedural model. The teachers, 
actually believed that forty-six students, jwere part of the experi- 
meijt. The developers were unable to communicate to the staff that 
these students were only voting to try the model at their school. 

All of the teachers were not present; when the voting took 
place. Fifty-five teachers viewed the A/V presentation 1-1. ^ 
Thirty-seven of them voted yes to field test the model, thirteen 
voted no, and* five of them did not respond. The total was actually 
67 percent' for the project. ,The five non-respondents we.re not 
considered in the final tabulated votes. The voting was tabulated 
by a CVE representative and the decision to ;Oinit the other five 
non-respondents wais also decided by him. This brought the percent 
of positive response to 74 percent over the acceptable 70 percent 
criterion level. 

There was a total of forty-six students who viewed the A/V 
presentation 1-2. Forty' voted yes for the project, four voted no, 
and two were non-respondents. Ninety-two (87 percent) of the stu- 
dents who voted were in favor of the project. However, two points 
must be considered, (1) the students were selected by the princi- 
pals, and (2) the total school population was 1,700 students. 
Therefore, the actual number of students who voted represents a lit- 
tle over 2.7 percent of the total student p^opulation.' An additional 

\ 
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comment was offered by a teacher that '\ . . these were not the 
students to help . . . its the students who are. not the student 
leaders, are not on the student council, and the students who do 
not want to participate in anything within the school . . should 
be the ones to help. 

After one of the presentations one of the senior students ' 
posed a question to one of the; CVE representatives. The student 
wanted to know how the proj ect' would benefit senior students. The 
CVE representative's response was that . .there would be no 
benefit directly to him from the project since (we^ had to start 
somewhere. . . This incWent became ^critical , because the stu- 
dent informed the principal o^f the OG representative's response. 
The principal had, told the f ield\associate that the representative 
from-OG . . should have known not to tell the boy that." The 
field associate also pointed out that the students did not under- 
stand the A/V presentation.^ Again the lack of understanding at 
the initiation stage were reported throughout the project from 
critical incidents, trip report, and telephone conversations. 



Implementation * , 

Introduction . The discussion of the implementation at each 
of the sites covers the period of time from the voting of the 
faculty to try OG to the completion of each site's contract at 
the end of the' •73-*74 school year.' The time to complete the 
implementation phase varied ''from eighteen months to twenty-six 
months. Therefore, for analysis purposes the discussion of the 
date is, presented for each site in five sections: (1) a brief 
overview and basic sequencing of the events which were critical 
to the process of implementing OG; (2) a discussion of the degree 
to which. OG was implemented at the site; (3) a discussion of the 
influence of the characteristics of the innovation; (4) a discus- 
sion of the influence of the inteiractioh between the advocates 
and the consumers; and (5) a discussion of the mediating contex- 
tual circumstances, events, and/or people. 

The majority of the data^used to write this section was qual- 
itative in form. Therefore, a^considerable amount of discussion 
was seen as necessary. The supporting quantitative data was pri- 
marily drawn from the Operation Guidance Product Survey which was 
administered three times to samplfes of the faculty and staff of 
e^ch of the six sites. Tables 8 and 9 are provided as summarized 
reference to be used during* the discussion of the site implemen- 
tations. 

Si te A Implementation Overview . The implementation of OG 
at school A must be considered distinct and apart from the other 
field test site schools. The long involvement period resulted 
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in. some confounding and often confusing information.' The first 
awareness of OG by a state educational official occurred in Decem- 
ber 1970. , ^ ' . , 

The introduction of OG at school A during the fall of 1971 
to June 1972 wasrcharacterized by a multitude of activities on 
the part of the -teaching staff and student body. During this 
period the committees, task forces, and wojk groups were estab- 
lished. Specific methods and techniques for analyzing and revis- 
ing the procedutal guides were also devised during the first year. 
Modules were developed and the structure of the innovation which 
was to be later used at .the other five field sites was formulated. 
The developers 'constantly monitored activities and trained the 
field associate during the first year of operations. 

The actual implementation of OG at school A did not begin 
until August of 1972. Figure 11 displays the amount of activity 
which occurred at site A throughout the implementation period. 
The first year of development and evaluation of the procedures . 
and methods will not be included in this report; so as to provide 
the reader with a tlearer image of what took place after the pro- ^ 
totypic model was developed the first year. , 

As early as March of 1972- -some seven months after the , ini- 
tiation phase began in September of 1971; there existed strong 
administrative support for the innovation. The project was also 
being supported by state level officials, district administrative 
officers, principal of school A, and a group of dedicated teachers 
and students. However, as the year progressed the enthusiasm 
and novelty began to i^an^.^^^^us , by the end of the first school 
year the interest in t^h^^project could be summed in a comment by' 
a member of the Steerin^g Committee; "... that several of the stu 
dents had stated to him that OG had lost its appeal and that we 
were, only going through the motions." The project was, however, 
refunded for •72-* 73 school year, thus going into its second year 
at school A. It is at this point, the process shitted more froifi' 
development to a field trial of the materirals and procedures. 

In August of 1972 the developers visited with the teaching 
staff for the purpose of orienting "new teachers" to the proce- 
dures of OG. The developers were expecting to meet with fifteen 
to twenty teachers who previously had little; if any contact with 
the project. However, quite to their surprise the principal had 
informed his total staff to be present. Instead of meeting with 
fifteen to twenty teacher^, the developers were asked to present 
an overview of the program to sixt> to seventy teachers. The 
developers were not really prepared to deal with such a large 
volume of teachers. As a result the A/V presentation and question 
and answer strategies failed to elicit a positive reaction from 
the teachers. The inability of. the teaching staff to identify 
with the probable outcomes and functions of the innovation tended 
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to affect later participation and commitment to the project. 
This was surely-^the case from one of the developer's viewpoint; 
who remarked ;that the "meeting was a minor disaster." He went 
on to comment that: 

This deviation from our plans created particular prob- 
lems. ^I^he group was too large to encourage questions, 
clai;if ication, discussion, .etc. The auditorium was too 
large a sp^ace to facilitate interpersonal contact with 
- individual^ or to obtain a compact group feeling. 

Furthermore, one of the assistant principals informed the developer ,, 
that many teachers commenting after the meeting "didn't know what 
was going on." 

In the fall of 1972 another major event took place. The ^ 
principal Was appointed area superintendent of one of the local 
school districts. The principal's appointment later proved to 
have an affect on the implementation of OG at school A. o The 
school was th'^ereafter without a primary advocate at the adminis- 
trative level.' None of the assistant principals took the inita- 
tive to overseevthe implementation following the principal's 
departure. \ _ ' . 

Moreover, the new principal, who had transferred from another 
school stipulated tliat OG would have to be "reprioritized" under 
his administration.^ From the new principal's advantage point OG 
lacked identifiable outcomes. The above remark was reported in 
February of 1973. One' of the developers recorded that the prin- 
cipal "indicated that he was new at (school A) and was examining 
the priorities of various programs and activities of the school. 
The principal was to have reported that he did not knew whether 
OG would be a priority program in the future. The principal 
added that he was really unaware of the nature of OG." As a 
result the new principal withdrew administrative support of re- 
leasing teachers from scheduled classes to work in the project. 
This was contrary to the former pVincipai's strategy of providing 
release time for teachers to implement OG. 

As a result, teachers reacted! negatively tO' the new principal'.s 
lack of commitment to the projects! Several teachers left the pro- 
ject because the extra duties necessary to complete the specified 
tasks were interfering with their Personal and professional duties. 
The teachers felt that they needed .release time to complete the 
job, and evening assignments seemed to disrupt their overall 
scheduled plans. 

The teachers were eyen required to specify in writing their 
intentions of leaving the committee assignments; as, discussed in 
a memo prepared by the field associate to the principal. 
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To: Mr. Principal of -School A 

For your information as per your request, the 
following informatron is submitted. The following- 
list of persons requested release from their duties 
and responsibilities connected with the functioning 
of OG. 

To complete the school year 1973-74 the field associate and the 
director of guidance, and counseling persuaded the principal to 
allow the project to enter its last cycle of operations. Further- 
more, .the district board of education had approved the continuance 
of OG for the third year even though the principal had not con- 
sented. The principal reluctantly complied, but he was almost 
unyielding in his demands that teachers not be given release 
time^to work in the project. 

In December of 1973, the field associate along with a group 
of teachers met with the' principal for the purpose of convincing 
him to allow certain teachers release time to help complete the 
implementation phase. The principal finally agreed to provide 
some release time for teachers so that the school could comply 
with the terms stipulated in the contractual arrangement with 
CVE. Objectives were established and toward the end of the school 
year two CDU's had been developed. However the two CDU's were 
never implemented because of the busy time schedule toward the 
end' of the year and the inability of teachers to obtain permission 
from the principal to test the two units that were developed. The 
development of the CDIJ's thus marked the end of the implementation 
phase for school Ai 

Site A Degree of Implementation . Table 8 provides a summary 
of the degree to which OG was in fact implemented at school A. 
The final output after three years of involvement with OG activi^ 
ties was the development of two CDU's. However, the two CDU's 
were not implemented during the time period observed. The two 
CDU's were devised to serve 150-200 students. Four additional 
CDU's were proposed for school year 1974-75.^ There is a degree 
of uncertainty as to whether the four CDU's would in fact be 
developed and. implemented the following year. There was no offi- 
cial statement from the administrative body as to whether OG 
would be at school A the next year.. 

The t^echnical assistance required of the CVE staff for help- 
ing the school personnel implement OG must also be treated dif- 
ferently: maximum technical assistance was provided during the 
development phase of the first year. Throughout the project the 
CVE staff closely moriitcred the activities at school A. 

The time to complete each phase of the modules is also dis- 
tinct'< from the other schools.- The .first year 1971-72 was spent 
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primarily forming modules and the procedures which were to form 
the basis of a later version. The time to complete module. two 
was about five months (May 1971 to ^October 1972). Module three 
too]c about two months and module 'four lasted about four to five 
months; whil.e module five lasted about nine months. Thfe extra 
time to complete module five' will be explained in the c ontextual 
. variable section of this report for school A. 

It can be said that overall the degree of implementation of . 
OG at site A was somewhat low. Although the basic tasks leading 
to the testing of Career Development Units were completed, the 
time and amount of assistance needed to do that was excessive. 
In addition, the CDU's were never tested indicating another level 
of expectation which was not met. Late arrival of materials was 
given as a reason for the CDU's not being tested. 

Site A Influence of the Characteristics of the Innovation , 
The characteristics of OG will be assessed according to the ~ 
three categories of attitudinal response and the three categories 
of expectations as specified by the Operation Guidance Product 
Survey. The attitudinal categories are: (1) appropriateness; 
(2) technical adequacy; and (3) personal relevance of the inno- 
vation. The three categories of expectations are: (1) bet.ter 
guidance; (2) new roles and relationships; and (3) more effecient 
use of resources resulting from the use of the innovation. The 
amount of involvement will also be discussed with regard to the 
Index of Response Measure. See Table 9 for a graphic display of 
the above variables. 

The teachers generally regarded OG as being ap propriate . 
The Index of Response (IR) for this subscale was ,75 and .76 for 
the first and second round administration of the OGPS. This is 
also supported in field notes and interviews with teachers; that 
OG was seen as appropriate for the career guidance needs of the 
students at school A. 

Technical adequacy was rated moderate (IR=,64 to -61). The 
A/y presentations Were quite helpful for some members of the task 
forces, and various working groups. The principal, however, never 
felt OG was technically adequate. He believed OG did not really 
have an impact on the school because of the innovation's complexity 
and formal procedures. The field associate reported a conversation 
between he and the< principal which is worth noting: ^ 

In my conversation with the principal about plans for 
1973-74 as it related to OG, the principal stated that 



^The third sample was not recorded because the administration 
was conducted too late in the year and only four questionnaires 
were returned. 
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he had not been able to feel the impact o£ the OG pro- 
ject ... on school A since he had been here. He began 
to criticize the way the project was set up, the pro- 
cedures and methods used and what impressions he had 
bfeen able to formalize since coming tp school A. All 
of his comments were negative and left a lot to be 
desired. I have serious apprehensions about the future 
, of OG at school A. 

Personal relevance was also rated moder^ite (IR=.62: and .66). 
Generally the teachers agreed that the project appealed to^, their 
idea of what an innovation should be like and how it should func- 
tion within their particular organization. Those who became 
involved were personally attached and their efforts wer^ made 
public by the field associate during meetings a rii3 "special assem- 
blies. On the other hand, those who were not directly involved 
with'OG had difficulty seeing how their specific role responsibility 
was associated with^ the goals of OG. 

The IR ratio for the Better Guidance dimension under the ex- 
pectation scale was .71 and . ^6. -<^The staff generally agreed that 
OG would in fact bring about more efficient guidance services 
for the student body. On the other hand the teaching staff were 
less commital "to the idea that OG would bring about New Roles 
and Relationships (rR=.55, .60). This was clearly the point of 
view taken by those less involved in the 'OG activities. Finally, 
the expectation category of More Efficient Use of Resources was 
rated minimum (IR=.55 and .687^^ 

Site A Influence of the Interaction Between Advocates and 
Consumers . There seemed to be six major strategies- for imple- 
menting OG at school A. The first strategy was initiated by the 
original principal during the proposed orientation session for 
new teachers in August of 1977. This was a hasXc information 
strategy; wherein, the principal requested the developers to 
present the purpose of the innovation to the teaching staff. 

A second information tactic was aga^in initiated by the prin- 
cipal. He informed the field associate to present a progress re- 
port to the teachers on the status of OG at the school. Apparr 
ently, this technique did not totally work to resolve many of the 
ambiguities the teachers had concerning the nature of the project. 

Perhaps one of the most effective tactics for gaining involve- 
'ment of the staff was the use of teachers and/or student substi- 
tutes for teachers who were involved in the daily work of OG. 
This tactic was used effectively by the first principal and most 
of the teachers agreed that without "release time" OG would never 
be implemented. This tactic worked effectively until the second 
principal suspended all work on OG during school hours. Student 
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and teacher assistant groups were formulated during the first 
year and one half of operations; until the new principal realized 
that there was a safety factor which was not considered by his 
predecessor. The following excerpt explains the second princi- 
pal's role with respect to providing release time for teachers 
and employing student substitutes to monitor the classes of teach- 
ers that were working in the project. In a discussion with the 
field associate the principal commented: 

♦ ♦ ♦ relative to school times being used on the project, 
in the principal's judgment it was too disruptive .in 
the school program. He stated that if any kind of prob- 
lem arose in the class while -teacher^ were out, he 
_ could n£t defend the^ a^ He further stated^hat 

if neces^sary he would commence enforcing the personnel 
fule that teachers are to remain after school two after- 
noons a week for meetings and to help students. 

The principal's announcement for terminating relea^se time 
occurred during January or February of 1973' and lasted until 
December of 1973- Because of this action- the field associate, 
was forced to alter his implementatiop. plan and as a result the 
project began' to slow dov/n. Members of the advisory committee 
failed to show at. meetings and teaphers were leaving the project 
because of the extra work after school was interfering with their 
personal and professional plans. The meetings were becoming non- 
productive; as witnessed in several statements by the field asso- 
ciate in the spring of 1973, A meeting was scheduled after school, 
out' only three members attended- -the group was slowly dwindling. 
The field associate remarked that "there was a degree of appre- 
hension expressed on tlie part of members from the steering com- 
mittee due to a lack of attendance. The field associate reported 
'\ . • this seems like an exercise in futility. Unless attendance 
picks up with both students and teachers, it is my opinion that 
these three workers will request release from the project. 
Thus, the shared attitude seemed to be expressed iT\ a statement 
concerning the amount of time teachers had to work on OG. ••Time 
was a difficult factor. They (teachers) have only one hour per 
day free to work on OG and it is difficult to get all the peopl^ 
together." 

.Finally to counteract the principal's strategy; the field 
associate and members from ^the Steering Committee met with him 
in December of 1973 for the purpose of persuading him to. give 
them release time to implement the behavioral objectives. This 
strategy was also backed by the local superintendent of career 
education who wrote personal letters to teachers requesting their 
continued commitmery: to the project. The assistant superinten- 
dent's letter to the teachers is presented below: 
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... we are in need of your cooperation. You have been, 
selected as a person who would be responsive and re- 
ceptive to implementing these behavioral objectives 
that have been accepted by the steering ' committee / We 
implore you to give serious consideration in accepting 
this res'ponsibility . 

The strategy initiated by the Steering Committee and field 
associate persuaded the principal into changing his mind about 
release time, brought about a major change in the program. A 
meeting was scheduled in December of 1973 for the purpose of 
getting the principal's input on modules 5- and 6- The following 
is an excerpt from the field associate's record of that meeting: 

It (meeting) was the request of the teachers present 
(opinion leaders) that to do an effective job with. 
OG some adjustments in duty assignments would be in 
order. Their requests were presented in the follow- 
ing order. * • - 

1. Release from present assignments that are not 
directly related to teaching. 

2. Student teacher aids. 

3. Requested not to be given any additional duty 
• assignments. 

4. Release time from classes to work on project. 

5. Administrative backing in the implementation 
of the • recommended behavioral objectives. The 
principal agreed to the above demands, pending 
the growp^s mandate by the principal to provide 
him witn an itemized listing as to how much release 
time would be necessary. 

The principal complied with these requests. 

As a result of the pressure tactic initiated by the group 
of opinion leaders, a small group of teachers were able to de- 
velop, two CDU^s and propose four CDU's for implementation during 
1974-75 school year. However , after thirty-nine months of in^ 
volvement in the project the tetachers failed to implement the 
two CDU's because the units were not specified in the teacher's 
semester plans. The principal's administrative rules statecj 
that teachers who intend to implement new programs must specify 
in advance a change in class schedule. This rule acted as the 
major inhibitor to the implementation of the two CDU's that were 
developed. 

Site A Influence of Contextual or Circumstantial Variables . 
There were several ma jar contextual variables that tended to 
facilitate and inhibit the implementation of OG at school A. The 
major facilitator occurred toward the end of the project. The 
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involvement o£ the assistant superintendent o£ career education 
tended to be a positive factor that led to the development of 
two CDU's. His interest in the program proved to be the major 
unanticipated event which tended to reunite a small cadre of 
teachers. The teachers responded affirmatively to the assistant 
superintendent's request that they continue to participate in 
the project. The assistant superintendences presence was a 
morale booster for the staff, thus causing them to increase their 
efforts in the project. On the other hand there were minor inci- 
dents which occurred unexpectedly throughout the proj ect' causing 
the implementation to extend longer than anticipated. 

The inhibitors which affected daily operations ranged from 
stolen materials to the rejection of implementing the two CDU's 
that were developed. In May of 1972 a robbery occurred in a 
science lab which partially de.stroyed some of the OG materials. 
Module 5 was also delayed in the mail thus causing some problems 
at the, school. The field associate reported' tr the developers 
that "we are still awaiting module 5. It is my firm conviction 
that students and teachers lose interest when such an extended, 
time lapse comes about prior to the beginning of a new phase. 

However, the major inhibitor seemed to occur at the end of 
the final phase, April 1974; when teachers decided not to imple- 
ment the two CDU's. The field associate reported that: 

It was the consensus of opinion of all teachers 
" that it was an imposition to attempt to teach 
a new unit in their classes. The principal ... 
requires his staff to submit to him a .copy along 
with tentative dates of what the teacher is going 
to teach for the entire quarter at the beginning 
of the quarter'. Therefore, these teachers felt 
that it would mean breaking into sessions alr^eady 
given the students ... 

Two teachers even asked to be released from the project because 
they felt the extra duties--implementing the two CDU's were an 
imposition 'on their class time. It ^was suggested by the teachers 
that ''they would not be able to do justice to the .unit. . . 
furthermore they suggested that in the future all CDU efforts 
commence at the^beginning of the quarter. 

•It is clear that decisio;is concerning the conduct of the 
school were almost exclusively those of the principal. This was 
especially evident, in the case of release tiihe for teachers, . In 
addition, on several occasions the use of standard procedures was 
used to block the progress of OG. These factors combined with a 
highly supervised, fairly complex organizational environment and 
a heterogeneous staff tended to impede the acceptance of OG at 
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school A. The fact that there was not a large scale involvement 
OB the part of the faculty and staff may have been one of the 
reasons behind the nominal rating of general support. 

General support for OG was .minimal (IR=.55, .55). Even 
though the teachers felt OG was appropriate; technically adequate 
and personally relevant did not necessarily lead to direct sup- 
port by the teaching staff. Many of the teachers expressed the 
idea that since the administration, was not supportive; then' why 
should they. A statement concerning this point was brought out 
by one of the developers in October of 1973 during the second 
year of implementation at school A. ' 

There appears to be a cadre of teachers, counselors 
and students who are dedicated to the OG effort. 
The involved students seem to be aware of what's 
going on but the low profile the project has had as 
well as its duration does not lend itself to wide 
popularity. ^ ' . 

Site B Implementation Overview . Once the initial prienta- 
tion was over it was J.ate in the '71-^2 school year (latter 
part of March to the firist part of April 1972). In addition 
the principal was hesitant to ask the teachers. to become too 
involved because he had announced next years teachers' schedules 
and there were some resultant negative reactions to those scJ^e- 
dules.. In addition a North Central evaluation team was to -come 
in May, Therefore, the work on OG for the remainder of the '71- 
'72 school year was limited to the selection oE the steering and 
advisory committees and the development of the Data Collection 
Task Force. 

During the time the North Central Evaluation Team was at 
school B"they had occasion to talk with the field associate and 
the counselors. They were very impressed by the counseling staff 
and the fact that the school was testing OG in cooperation with 
CVE. The evaluators lauded school B's guidance staff. They 
stated that, "State educators consider members of the guidance 
staff to "be among the * giants' in their field across the state. 
The programs the guidance staff have designed and implemented 
are a reflection of their continuous efforts to remain of the 
'cutting edge' in their, field." 

there was "no activity on'Operation Guidance during the sum- 
mer of 1972. See Figure 12 for a graphic display of the amount 
of activity which occurred at site B during the implementation 
of OG. At the beginning of the 1972-73 s^chool year a series of 
events seriously hindered the restarting of activity on OG. Two 
previous advocates who occupied positions at the district level 
change.d positions and were thus less formally related to the pro- 
ject. This left the project with less legitimate support. It 
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seemed that the principal also was not interested or felt it was 
not his responsibility to overtly support the restart of OG, 

As a result of tht:>e changes in circumstances CVE staff mem- 
bers visited the site in mid-October and met with the field 
associate and others to resolve the lack of activity. Several 
concerns were expressed by the field associate and others on the 
project: the slow progress; the lack of any real outcomes; the 
fact that most of the faculty and staff did not understand the 
project; the fact that they wanted more involvempnt but did not 
have the time; sometimes the modular scheduling worked against 
getting teachers together; a feeling of inadequacy to do the 
tasks that were required; and that possibly an additional per- 
son should be hired in order to provide more time to work on OG. 
The basic action taken as a result of this meeting and expressed y 
concerns was to provide the faculty and staff more information / 
about the activities of OG through the use of a monthly newsletter. 

Shortly after the visitation of the CVE staff, the Steeriiig 
Committee chairman resigned. The individual elected was previ/usly 
on the Steering Committee and was the Art Department chairman/ He 
was also a strong advocate of the program. Once the new Stee/ing 
Committee chairman had been elected, the principal called a meeting 
oF the Steering Committee to determine what they perceived the 
reaction of the faculty and staff was toward OG., However, tfle 
principal felt compelled to supersede the nfew Steering Committee 
chairman in the responsibility to direct the meeting. At th^ 
time it was suggested by the field associate that the principal 
might be taking over control of the project and then abandoning 
the project. However, this was not the case and the project con- 
tinued. 

In connection with the expressed need to disseminate more 
information about OG several aptivities took place. The field 
associate provided information about OG for the school newspaper.. 
Also the field associate participated in a county-wide "Career 
Consultation" night and discussed OG in an atmosphere which 
brought together students and potential employers. All of these 
'activities occurred in November. 

An incident ocjurred in late November (1972) which later 
resulted in a series of incidents causing negative attitudes to 
surface by members of the counseling staff. This event was pre- 
cipitated by a counselor who felt that an audiovisu al pj cjase^ta-" 
tion concerning OG negatively por^tr^^^ed^th^rir^ school 
counselor. As a result the fieliT associate decided not to show 
the A/V materials to students in order, to "avoid any mistrust or 
intention and any impediments to maintaining a working relation- 
ship, "^between herself and the counseling staff. 
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Early in December 1972 the field associate sent out a re- 
view o£ the OG project to the faculty and staff and indicated 
that a copy of the results of the student survey was placed in 
the media center for their review. 

After Christinas vacation there was some racial disturbance 
among the students. Another time racial tension had. surfaced 
rather dramatically during October of the same year at a foojball 
game in the evening prior to the day the CVE representatives 
visited the, site. At that time the principal receivej^l a 
superficial knife wound on, his leg from a skirmish with one 
of the participants of that disturbance. As a result the Data 
Analysis Task Force decided to cancel their meeting. 

In February (1973) the Steering Committee met to select the 
Data Interpretation Task Force members. Again the principal was 
reported to have interjected his opinions in a forceful and coer- 
cive manner. Because of the actions of the principal it was re- 
ported that there was little participation by the rest of the mem- 
bers of the Steering Committee. However, the Steering Committee 
chairman held his ground. At a second meeting which was needed 
to finish the selection process the principal was reported to have 
been very passive. 

In March and April of 1973 some positive and negative events 
occurred causing mixed reactions concerning the progress of OG 
for that school year. Two somewhat negative events occurred. The 
student body president, who was a member of the Steering Committee, 
was removed fi^m his student body position. He was charged with 
lack of responsible performance in carrying out the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of his presidential office-. 

The, Student body president perceived his duties and responsi- 
bilities as problematically student oriented as opposed to the 
school's need for students to perform' janitorial and monitor duties. 

The second incident involved a confrontation of students with 
the principal concerning a physical teacher. The principal had 
directed the physical education teacher to give a failing student 
a passing grade to enable the student to graduate. But the student 
made no effort to fulfill class requirements for a passing grade. 
Resentment to the principals directive mounted when the failing 
student boasted to the teacher and students that she had been, 
assured of a passing grade and graduation. By this confrontation 
the students provided tiyert support of the teacher who refused to 
give the girl a passing' grade , and they Secured a reversal of the 
directive. Because of these events, the Data Interpretation Task 
Force felt it necessary to cancel a planned meeting because the 
social atmosphere of the school was not conducive for carrying out 
the specified procedures in OG. 
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Conversely,, at this same time OG was receiving some positive 
attention* The Steering Committee chairman presented a progress 
report of OG and received a positive response at the State Guidance 
.Conference. Also, the contract for continuing OG the following 
year had been finalized. Finally OG was receiving attention in 
the county superintendent/ s newsletter. 

Early in the 1973-74 school year it became apparent that 
, neither Jthe county nor the school was really interested in 
continuing with OG anymore.^ In fact, statements we.re made by 
both levels (county and school) that suggested that the '73- '74 
school year would be a phase-out year for OG. Consistent with 
this attitude was this principalis' conviction that the field ^ 
associate should not spend 100 percent of her time with OG. 
As a result of the ""principal • s ppsi^lion'on this the field associate 
spent' 60 percent of her time on OG an4 40 percent as a counselor 
of the school. 



Primarily because ol the * di-scussions surrounding the field 
associate's role change , .the^drk on OG really did not get started 
again until the latter pirt of. October 1^7^. And then in November 
1973 the Steering Committee WvOik .was' preempted. by mid-semester 
tests. Several other events' or circumstaripes arose which caused 
further delays in progress, ^pn^ OG during this last year of the 
project. 'For a week in the' latter part of November the school 
was closed down because of flooding and then a ^personal situation 
of the field associate consumed mos€ ot her time from December 
through February. Because of the lack "of direction during this 
tirpe the Steering Committee members' were having considerable 
difficulty orienting themselves to what ,the^ were jto do. 

, Due to the lack of progress on OG, members ot the CVE staff 
visit'ed the site in March to remind the administrators that they 
had a contract to "fulfill. That contract stated that they would 
cQinplete ar least two CDU's by the end of this school year. Which 
meant thjat the faculty and staff still had to finish writing 
behavioral objectives, develop the two CDU/s, implement (trial 
^est) them, and eyaluate them. In order to do this the principal 
and field associate assumed leadership duties in the Steering 
Committee. The principal unilaterally selected and mandated 
that two teachers develop and implement the suggested CDU's* 
This was all accomplished within approximately three months 
(March through May). . ^V' 
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Site B Degree of Implementation * Table 8 provides a 
summary of the aegree to which OG was implemented at site B. 
the primary output and measure o£ success o£ OG was in the 
number of students who benefited from the two CDU's which lyere 
developed. In this respect site B had very little success. 
Th.ey developed and implemented two CDU's, The two CDU's involved 
approximately ninety-five students. TKey were evaluated to some 
extent. . The basic evaluation procedures as specified in the prod- 
uct were carried out. Some members of the CVE staff visited with, 
some oi the students .who had been involved in one of the CDU's. 
It was -reported that in general the students felt the information 
they received was both unique to their school experience and bene- 
ficial. Their general opinion was ^that they hoped more information 
about careers could be provided to them through the school services 

In addition, to these primary indicators of implementation 
mentioned above there were some other instrumental outcomes which 
related to the degree of implementation. Although all of the 
specified tasks of the prescribed process were not accomplished 
the site aid complete most of the work in a perioJi of about 
twenty- six months from the time the faculty voted to try OG. 
As the* school B teachers progressed through the tasks they varied 
with respect to the amount of technical assistance that was 
received from the CVE "and field associate. In general the 
pattern was that they required a considerable assistance during 
Module I (Organization and Orientation) and then did not require 
too much assistance during Modules II and III. As school B 
approached and progressed through Modules IV and V there was 
need for the CVE or field associate to assume the Xea.dership 
role. 

Although OG did not result in many formal outcomes at school 
B, the faculty and staff did report that there were some seren- 
dipitious outcomes. Examples of these outcomes were recorded by 
the faculty and staff, on item 81 of the third sample of the 
OGPS (See Appendix D) . These outcomes ranged from statements 
relating that OG brought about **more awareness of career guidance" 
to ''increased instructional procedures." 

."Vin addition to quantitative aspects of the degree of 
implementation theye were also some qualitative aspects. The 
CVE development staff judged the quality of the data gathering, 
processing, and goal setting as very good.^ The results of the 
Behavioral Task Force were considered good*, but the CVE staff 
had to intervene to upgrade that effort. Overall the task force 
work leading to the development of the CDU's was rated good 
considering the intervention which occasionally had to occur. 
The CDU's themselves were rated fair by CVE staff. 
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Site B Influence of Characteristics of the Innovation ^ The 
comments concerning the influence of the characteristics of OG 
itself can be generally categorized by the attitude and expecta- 
tion constructs of the OGPS. The labels for the attitude sub- 
scales which will be discussed here were: (1) appropriateness; 
(2) technical adequacy; and (3) personal relevance. The labels 
for the expectations subscales were: (1) better guidance; (2) 
new roles and realtionships ; and/(3) more efficient use of re- 
V sources. 

Overall the attributes of the innovation played a major role 
in the low degree of implementation which was achieved. It should 
be emphasized that the materials at site B for much of the time 
were still in a major stage of development. This fact may account 
for many of the rather negative reactions to the materials and 
procedures. However, this does not negate the contribution of 
this factor to the resultant implementation. It only suggests 
that the extent to which the materials and procedures of an 
innovation are fully developed will have a major effect on the 
success of its implementation. The discussion which follows will 
^attempt to characterize the relative influence of each of the 
categories of the perceptions of OG listed above. 

Table 9 shows that Lhe faculty and staff generally rated OG 
as appropriate for their school. Appropriateness had an IR 
rating of .78, .67 and .70 respectively for the three samples 
at those points in timeT The interview and documentation data 
also suggests a corollary finding. At the completion of the 
project, members of the faculty and staff felt that OG had not had 
a major impact on career guidance services at the school. Yet 
they still believed tnat such a program was needed. The fact 
that there seemed to be a considerably strong need for career 
guidance seemed to carry OG over many of the rough times during 
the implementation phase. 

Students that were interviewed throughout the process seemed 
to understand and agree with the basic purpose of OG. However, 
they did not have any understanding of the process. However, the 
students that were involved on the Steering Committee or task 
forces had just as good or better understanding of the overall 
process as most of the teachers. For instance the students' 
really had no difficulty seeing that OG was equally needed for 
college as well as non-college bound studeftts whereas some of the 
teachers and counselors had difficulty relating to this concept. 

The counselors probably played the most critical role with 
respect tp the perceptions of the characteristics of the innovation. 
While the counselors were viewing some of the A/V materials , early 
in the 1972-73 school year, they^ indicated that the messages 
reflected negatively on counselors in general. It was reported 
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later during the first year that the counselors had felt even at 
the outset that OG put them in a subordinate rol^. In an inter- 
view, with .one of the counselors the following comments were 
related by a CVE representative^ i 

She views OG as a ^research program.* During the con- 
versation with her she statedj that the program was not 
very practical but that she understood that 'this type 
of information is acceptable tor a research program,* 
Her perception of OG not bein^ practical stems from her 
definition of counseling* To her counseling and the 
needs for counseling can only be determined through the 
interpersonal contact of a professional counselor and 
students* Any other means of determining counseling 
needs is to.o general and meaningless* She perceives 
that OG speaks only to vocational guidance (information 
giving) and is directed primarily at the non-college 
bound student. Whatever tfie outcomes of OG (the coun- 
selor) indicated that the counseling staff should be 
the ones who run the operation. She also indicated 
that in general the counseling staff was still in 
agreement that OG should be given a change at (site. B). 
However, she very firmly indicated that the counselors 
held that decision. 

The above comments were indicative of the counselors concern with 
respect to OG. In this respect the counselors felt that OG was 
inappropriate because it did not take into full consideration their 
professional concerns. 

OG had several beneficial characteristics: (1) that it was a 
new way of helping students; (2) that "more people who know about 
students are involved;" (3) that it was more statistically and ana- 
lytically based than most innovation; and (4), that it was consist- 
ent with the general accountability movement in the school district 



The technical adequacy of OG was rated comparatively low 
(iR=.56, .47 and .480. From the OGP§ data displayed on Table 9 
and the descriptive data which follows it will be shoWn the fact 
that technical adequacy of the materials and procedures did not 
meet the standards and expectations of the school personnel and 
had a major effect on the low degree of' implementation which 
resultedj^ In almost every meeting and interview someone took 
issue with the quality or understandability of the materials. 
Some expressions were that the materials were too complex, time- 
consuming, and repetitious. Other comments consistent with this 
were that there was too much jargon used and therefore it was 
difficult to understand exactly what was to be done.. Terms such 
as "evaluation," "accountability" and , "systems approach" were 
either unfamiliar or non-standard terms in the teachers* vocabulary 
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Whether the individual faculty memb.ers felt that OG was 
personally relevant to their professional and personal concerns 
was more difficult to assess. From the OGPS data (Table 9) they 
seemed to indicate that it was somewhat relevant (IR=.70, .64 
and .69). In reviewing the documentary evidence of conversations 
with the faculty and staff they perceived the need for. a program 
in the school which would help students better decide what they 
wanted to do with their life. To this extent they felt a personal 
and professional identification with the purpose and objectives 
of OG. The general norm seemed to be as one teacher expressed 
it, "a^ professional responsibility to guide students.** Contrary 
to this feeling the Field Associate reported that some academic 
teachers saw OG as not relevant to their particular area of 
concern-- the liberal arts. 

The faculty and. staff at site B did expect OG to result 
in more and better guidance services (IR=.74, .72 and .72). 
The people who were involved did realize that the innovation pro- 
vided the opportunity for the school to define its own guidance 
needs and tailor a program to meet those defined needs. They 
also. felt that the outcome^s would in the "end benefit all students. 
The data that was gathered confirmed the reflection of one person 
who remarked that the "present curriculum is not doing anything 
for the bulk of our students in providing information on career 
opportunities." This basic underlying need and the advent of 
OG at site B raised the expectations for a better set of guidance 
procedures. The problem was that the faculty and staff was 
basically looking for a^means of satisfying that need--not 
analyzing it or planning for its alleviation. What they needed 
were some quick and visible results. 

Generally the faculty arid staff did not expect that there 
would be any major change in roles and responsibilities of the 
faculty and staff (IR=* 55, . 52 and .57) . However, interviews 
with some individuals did reflect a remote possibility .in this 
direction. One of the students in an interview suggested that OG 
could be incorporated into the existing curriculum to make it more 
meaningful. The point that was brought out earlier about the. 
reactions of the counselors suggested that they saw the potential 
of QG for changing their roles and responsibilities concerning 
both the areas of counseling and guidance.. Overall, this factor 
did not seem to play a major role in the drama of implementation 
at site' 3* 



The data also reflected that the faculty and staff did expect 
that OG would bring about a more efficient use of resources (IR= 
s61, .63 and .65). 'Although this was really not a primary or 
even secondary concern. As a matter of fact very little to no 
commeijit was made by the staff throughout the documentation con- 
cerning this point. 
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Site B Influence of the Interaction Between the Advocates 
and tne Consumers > Although OG was established on the basis of 
a participatory style of decision-making, the data is permeated 
with the instances in which this was not the case. Those who 
either were advocates or were perceived as responsible for the 
project many times took no action or acted in arbitrary unilateral 
manner rather than allowing participation in decision-making. 
Two dramatic examples of this were at the first part of the 1972- 
73 school year and at the latter part of the 1973-74 school year* 

In the first example you may recall that the school had, for 
numerous reasons, gotten off to a very slow start with OG activity. 
*As a result the CVE staff felt it necessary to come to the site 
to ''encourage*' those responsible to increase their activity. 
After the visit it was recorded that the principal on several 
occasions either intervened or interjected his wishes on the 
steering committee in a coercive manner. 

In the second example the site B activity on OG had again 
slowed down to almost a stop. Numerous reasons could be given 
but one of them the fact that there was no overt or affirmative 
action on the part of either the local or district administrators. 
Again the CVE staff felt compelled to come to the site and remind 
them of their contract commitment. The result was that the 
principal and the field associate took over the duties of the 
^;^eering committee. The principal selected and told two teachers 
that they would be the ones who would develop, implement, and 
evaluate the CDU's that^were necessary to fulfill the obligations 
of the school. 

A considerable amount of written communication was provided 
to the faculty and staff when, it was learned that they did not 
really understand what the system was all about. The system 
itself also provided A/V presentations and extensive procedural 
guides to explain the steps to be followed. It was reported 
that, many times the faculty and staff did not read this material 
and therefore they were still uninformed. In some cases .when they 
read the material it was too complex for them to understand. " This 
meant that in most instances personal interviews with participants 
were initiated before individuals began to understand any particular 
aspect of OG,. Also during the last year numerous meetings were 
held with key individuals and all of the faculty and staff in groups 
to provide them with information abqut the progress of OG and lis- 
ten to their comments about the program. In most cases, it was 
reported that these meetings were successful in that the individ- 
uals expressed support for the Steering Committee's efforts. 
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The use of persuasion with varying degreesvof power or 
coerciveness seemed to be used quite extensively. For instance 
at the very beginning the principal felt that the field associate 
should hot be working 100 percent of the time on OG. He tried 
to persuade her that it was her professional responsibility to 
spend some time couns.eling students. He also noted that it would 
help her relationships . with the rest of the faculty if they knew 
.she was actually participating in some counseling responsibilities. 
Although this attempt failed he was finally successful in nego- 
tiating some of her time for counseling as part of the contract 
for the final year of implementation. After the field associate 
began working 60 percjent on OG and 40 percent counseling,, the 
faculty/staff commented that OG was becoming a part of the school. 



Another example of the use of persuasion tactics mixed with 
subtle coercion was^ the method used by the- Steering Committee 
chairman when trying to persuade some faculty members of the 
need for OG. His perception was that counselors were considered 
more as administrators than teachers. He also knew that The Ohio. 
State University was considered highly^ credible. Therefore he 
purposely had the field associate--a counselor and representative 
of the Ohio State University--be present as a figure of authority 
and. credibility. ' \ 

Overall the interaction between tho^se who were perceived as 
responsible and the consumers was most critical to the success of 
the implementation. When either the characteristics of the inno- 
vation or other circumstances caused a slW down in activity on 
OG .the faculty and staff looked for but did not see the affirmative 
action or support that was needed to get ihem to move to the next 
task in an efficient and expeditious manne^r. This perceived lack 
of general support was also documented in the OGPS data (See Table 
9). ^ ' 

Probably the contract the school had with the CVE, state, and. 
district vas the single most influential element for maintaining 
any involvement vith OG during the 1973-74 school year. If it 
had not been for the contract OG would have probably been dis- 
carded after the first full year. \ 

Site B Influence of the Contextual or Circumstantial Factors . 
It is^TTrTcuTFTHf^ 
to determine the relative influence of any particular set of 
variables. However, it is obvious in the documentation of the 
implementation process at site B that certain events or circum- 
stances had a major effect on the implementation process. The 
discussion of the following events or' circumstances is, not 
presented in afiy particular order of importance or chronological 
sequence. 
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One of the most pervasive contextual influences to the 
implementation process was the organizational characteristics 
of the school. Several times throughout the documentation 
mention was made of how the modular scheduling arrangement at 
the school made it .difficult for faculty and staff members 
to meet together. 

Another aspect of the organizational structure which had 
an effect was a combination of the low degree of centralized 
decision-making and supervision, and the high degree of .complexity. 
This combination of circumstances seemed to result in a very non- 
directed a.ttitude on the part of the faculty and staff. There 
were a number of occasions when those. working on OG looked to 
the .principal for overt support but did not receive it. 

As noted previously, site B's involvement in the North Central 
evaluation tended to slow down the initiation phase. Once the 
North Central team visited the school, during the implementation 
phase, they praised the guidance and counseling staff for their 
total program and the efforts they were making in conjunction with 
OG. This seemed to be a somewhat positive point. 

At the outset of the implementation there was a considerable 
amount of visible communication and support from the district and 
the state. Early into the first full year of OG at school B 
(1972-73), two of the primary advocates at the district level 
changed positions. Their replacements were not nearly as overt 
in their advocacy nor communication with the school personnel 
concerning OG. This lack of communication seemed to contribute 
to a feeling of lack of general support on the part of those 
involved with OG at the school. (See Table 9; IR=.54, .51 and .52) 

Some normal and rather unique events at the school also had 
a direct or an indirect influence on the work of task forces. One 
rather positive event was the oyerwhelming passage of a school 
levy (90 percent). An event such as this undoubtedly boosted the 
morale of the staff. At another point there were some disruptions 
caused by the students at a ^chool function and during school which 
were reported to have had some racial undertones. Another incident 
, which Caused a" disruption of schedules was the flooding of the 
school because of the malfunction of the drainage system after a 
few days of hard rain. During another week it was reported that 
the social atmosphere of the school was disrupted because, there 
was a series of articles in a major newspaper in the area 
criticizing how. the school was being operated. Specifically, the 
articles criticized the lack of discipline and control of students 
pointing out that it seemed as though students were allowed too 
much freedom. Normal school ihterruptions such as semester tests 
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and summer or holiday breaks also took their toll in interrupting 
the continuity and flow o£ activity throughout the implementation 
phase. In general these events caused the attention of the faculty 
and staff of the school tn be drawn away from the task work of OG. 
Each time they came back to work a certain period of reorientation 
was required before progress could be made. At times it seemed 
that discouragement set in because of too many interruptions.. As 
a result the work of OQ slipped to a lower priority. 

To add to the contextual confusion there were also other 
innovations being initiated or implemented which competed for the 
attention and energy of the faculty ^and staffs- The "counselor 
awareness" project was such a competing innovation. Apparently 
this project was under the direction of the counseling department. 
Because of the introduction of OG it was reported that this 
project was not able to complete the tasks which it set for the 
1971-72 school year. The final report of the Counselor Awareness 
Pro;ject stated: 

As a result of the initiation of OG during the school 
year, it became necessary to cut back or delete some of 
the planned activities. Primarily the activities deleted 
from the plan were: * 

Operation Guidance was permitted to take precedence. 
Involvement in Operation Guidance precluded the evalua- 
tion of the outcomes of (some obj.ectives) 

This intrusion of OG into the existing program of the counseling 
staff may have contributed to some of the negative attitudes which 
were reflected by the counselors. 

The other major innovation which was on the minds of the 
faculty and staff was the introduction and implementation of what 
was labeled "Learning Activities Packets." This was primarily 
an attempt established at the district level to begin moving 
toward the concepts of individualized instruction and a mode of 
student outcome oriented accountability. 

Another event which had a major effect on the progress of 
OG as a personal family circumstance of the field as.sociate 
whi^h consumed much of her attention and energy for approximately 
a three month period of time. All in all the events and circum- 
stances at site B had a devastating effect on the progress of OG. 

Site C Implementation Overview . The implementation of OG 
at school C seemingly followed a smooth pattern. There were very 
few interruptions and deviations from the tasks specified in the 
procedural guide. The field associate was given free reins by 
the administrative officer to implement the innovation the best 
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possible way. There were some initial misunderstandings between 
the principal and field associate concerning the field associate's 
role responsibilities but they never affo^cted the performance and 
eventual outcomes at school C. The field notes at school C, 
however, do not represent the extensive detail of everyday opera- 
tions which .were characteristic of the other test site schools. 
Figure 13 graphically depicts the amount of activity per month 
on OG which occurred at school C. Nevertheless the overall 
impiejnentat ion could be described as reasonably successful. 

The reader is encouraged to review part of the initiation 
phase to get a total picture of the events leading to the imple- 
mentation. of OG at school C. The main concern that will be 
repeated here is the fact that school C was selected as a validity 
check for school A. It has been previously mentioned that a set 
of advocates of OG from s^chool A and district representatives 
desired another test site school for the purpose of satisfying 
several community interest groups that OG was riot just another 
"black innovation for black students." With this in mind school 
C was selected to show the district, state, and community repre- 
sentatives that OG could work efficiently in any type of envii^on- 
ment. 

In order to 'tesr the above proposition OG was introduced 
to the faculty/staff of school C during the summer months of 
1972. The faculty/staff's general reaction was negative. They 
felt that the developers were concealing information from them. 
They also did not understand the purpose of the innovation; nor, 
its intended outcomes. The information strategy which was 
initiated by the developers failed to elicit a positive response 
from the f acultyVstaf f . However, the total faculty/staff vote 
was 76.5 percent in favor of testing OG at school C. On the other 
hand, crucial questions which .were raised by the teaching staff 
were never answered by, the developers. The types of questions 
which were of major concern to, the teachers are presented below: 

1. Why was their school chosen to participate? 

2. What were the expected role changes? 

3. Who selected the committees and task forces? 

4. Who iis responsible for monitoring the project? 

5. How much extra work would be required of individual 
teachers? 

With this backdrop in mind the initial thrust of OG at school 
C effected by numerous events. The technique for gaining teacher 
involvement rested solely upon the shoulders of the field associate. 
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After the faculty ovote, one of the .dexelpjD^ers commented that 
••the "problems at school C are most discouragingv**^ 

The developers cited the principal's lack of commitment to 
innovate as one of the major factors which would be working 
against the successful installation of OG at school C. This is 
clearly documented in one of the developer's field reports that 
••There are some serious problems in .school C. I think that the 
source of much of the problems is the principal or administration 
.above him. Teachers have been working on committees to bring 
about changes in the school but no actions have been taken on the 
recommendation's made by them.** 

The teachers initial reaction to the innovation coUld>be 
characterized as ambivalent. The teachers generally agreed that 
the innovation was needed to upgrade their counseling and career 
guidance department^. , But they also felt that the project was 
taking up too much' of their time. 

The principal's reaction throughout the project was that of 
indifference. The principal's initial main concern was to get a 
clarification of the field associate's role responsibilities. The 
principal did not know that the role of the field associate would 
be that of an observer arid translator for the school, until Septem- 
ber of 1972. This was four months after the first visit by the CVE 
staff to talk with the principal in June of 1972, for the purpose 
of discussing the project with him and his staff. Up until this 
point the principal had never really involved himself in tlie 
project. His^ indifferent attitude toward the project was con- 
sistent throughout the project. He was merely concerned, with 
whether the field associate would be directly involved \d.th 
helping the teaching staff to implement the innovation. The 
field associate reported having several meetings witn the principal 
to resolve the misunderstanding about his actual assignment in the 
school. The field associate related that the principal "... 
was a little shaken over the fact that my role was more of observer 
and reporter of malfunctions in the scho'bl. He really saw my 
role as that of pusher of the project. I explained that the 
Steering Committee chairman would be the person to do the pushing.'" 

At the beginning of the 1973-74 school year school C.was 
moved into a new facility. In thv^ transfer some of the faculty 
and staff changed but not a major proportion. The new school is 
the one described in the site description. This was done because 
the major portion of the work on OG was accomplished in the new 
school. It had been reported that in the old facility the teacher 
mbrale was very low. The change of environments seemed to have 
a dramatic positive effect on teachers. The new structure had 
clusters of open space for teaching areas. All of this plus a 
large vocational teaching area necessitated the restructuring of 
th,e school's curriculum and methodology.. 
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This change seemed to have some effect on the attitudes of 
the faculty and staff toward OG. Because of the greater emphasis 
and more opportunities for the students to be involved in vocation- 
"ally oriented programs the students and the teachers were more 
excited about th^ potential in this area. Some teachers and 
students stated that attendance was greater for some previous 
potential dropouts because they had the vocational programs. 
Some of the teachers even seemed to equate the goals of OG with 
those of the vocational program and in this respect they were 
hopeful that it would be successful. 

One of the major incidents which occurred during the project 
and necessitated the consideration of organizational policy was 
the' selection of students and teachers to act as substitutes for 
teachers who were involved in working on various ^committees. This 
is. borne 9ut of a comment from the chairman of one of the task 
forces who remarked that several of the teachers suggested that 
the principal should get "supply teachers so they could work 
all day on their tasks." Howeyer, when it came to' asking students 
to substitute for , teachers , it became apparent to the field 
associate that it was a 1 \ttle more difficult at school C "to 
get students out of class." He further added that he would "plan 
to speak at the next faculty meeting about why we will call them 
out of class and then will not do so unless absolutely necessary." 

«? 

Throughout the project the field associate reported how 
smoothly the implementation was occurring. This was apparent 
cons-idering the short period of time it took for school C to • 
complete the required tasks and the total process. The disruptions 
and malfunctions were minimum, and when problems did occur the 
field associate solved them expeditiously. However, there were 
various casualties which occurred. Several task force members, 
teachers, and committee chairmen dropped out of the project d.ue 
to other duties. These losses did not affect the operations 
because an alternate person was available to take their places. 

The final output data showed the development of two CDU-^-s. 
There were no indications as to whether the project would be 
continued next year. The state's interest in the project began 
to wane, nevertheless one official from the state level offered 
support to the field associate. The field associate became a 
district coordinator for monitoring the project at four to six v 
s^chools within the system for the school year 1974-:^. 

Site C Degree of Implementation . Table 18 provides a summary 
of the degree to v;hich OG was in fact implemented at school C. The 
school developed two CDU's and none were proposed for the following 
year. One of the CDU's emphasiTied a career exploration unit with 
the basic purpose of helping students to understand and know more 
about available occupations.. The second CDU empha^sized the 
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importance of students knowing appropriate skills for getting jobs, 
like, filling out job application forms, personal resumes and how 
to dress and act for an interview with a prospective job employer.* 
A total of three teachers were involved. One-hundred and six-ty 
students enrolled in the two courses. After eighteen to nineteen 
months of going through the process, the output?- of OG were 
beginning to affect a significant segment of the student body. 
These two CDU's enrolled a little over 10 percent of the student 
body. 

The time taken to* complete five of the six phases of the 
project was minimal. The overall time was approximately nineteen 
months. Again the longest period of time occurred during the 
data collection, analysis^ and interpretation phases of the pro- 
ject. The data was collected and analyzed without top many 
major problems. Thus the work^progressed efficiently, except for 
the normal lags in activities, which de<mrred near the holiday 
seasons. ' ^-^^ 

The amount of technica^L assistance was rated very low by the 
developers.. There were ver^y.few incidents, in which the developers, 
had to directly intervene ijn the project.^ In most cases the general 
problems were solved by the field associate and the teaching staff. 
The developers rated the overall woyJc at school C as being reason- 
able. The effective implementa^titffi of OG at school C was perhaps 
a major reason that the loc^-l school system set aside resources 
for the 1974-75 school year. ^ 

Most of the official and unofficial support for continuing 
OG (or at least a surname of tfee project) originated at the local 
level. The career education component at the local administrative 
level set funds aside for OG next year. It was suggested that 
OG would be used as a developmental model for a complete career 
guidance system throughout, the district. A member of the 
vocational/technical education department at the state level 
informed the field associate that they would continue" to have 
contact vith the expanded efforts in the school district.. 

Site C Influence of the 'Characteristics of the Innovation . 
The characteristics of OG will be discussed in terms of thelthree 
categories of attitudinal response: (1) appropriateness, (2) 
technical adequacy^ and (3) personal relevance; and the threp 
categories of expectations: (1) better guidance, (2) new, roles 
and relationships, and (3) more efficient use of resources. Some 
indications as to the amount of involvement will also be discussed. 
Refer to Table 9 which shows the index of response for the above 
variables, 

The concept of appropriateness consists of two levels of 
analysis at school C because the original choice to participate 
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'in the field testing was not a decision/by the principal to ' 
accept OG as fitting his perceived needs, or whether it would be 
appropriate for his school. From one stand point OG was seen by 
the district representative merely as An innovation which would 
validate the findings at' school A. Basically, the principal 
did not seem to care whether OG was successfully implemented 
or not because it was not his. original choice to have the inno- 
vation in; the school. , 

On another level the teachers ' /general response to the 
innovation was positive. They felt/ that the project was appropri- 
^ ate for solvin-^ student career guidance neeHs. This is supported 
to some extent by the Index of Response which maintains a fairly 
high^rating throughout the year (][/R==.74, , 79 and .72). 

The technical adequacy of OG caused the major problems at 
school C. Beginning after the faculty vote in 1972 to the end of 
the school year of 1974, various/ negative comments 'were recorded 
about the effectiveness of the materials and complexity of 
procedures. One counselor terme^d the A/V presentation '"amateurish," 
the students needed additional /clarification of the probable out- 
comes. These comments are supported by the relatively low rating 
by -the faculty and staff of tejthnical adequacy (IR=.59, .60 and 
.55). I \ . 

Interest at the state leyel from the director of guidance and 
counseling also remarked that' "The schoQl staffs were negative about 
OG in terms of complexity and reading level of the materials." This 
latter comment was repeated hv the field associate and teachers 
throughout the project. Foy example, the principal was disenchanted 
with the instrumentation,, and the field associate related to the. 
developers tljat the ambiguities in module V were not easily 
translateable into practical exercises by the teachers. He 
commented that "Module V needs to be clarified, in order to proceed 
throug'h the process of developing CDU's." 

Whether OG. had per; onal relevance was never clearly brought 
to the surface at school C. However, indications, show on the Index 
of Response (IR=.64., .74 and -65) that the teachers felt that OG 
centered close to their own perceived needs. Conversely two 
reasons seem to^argue against this position: (1) there was very 
little involvement by the total staff and (2)s.the comments from 
teachers, students, and pare^its through trip reports and project 
memos reflect -a different attitude about their personal feel- 
ings toward the innovation* Some parents responded unfavorably 
because their children saw no personal worth in the project. 
For instance, when the student survey permission forms ^ were sent 
home for the parents' signatures, it was revealed that some 
students told their parents not to sign the forms because they 
were not interested in participating. The additional reasons 
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why the parents- failed to get involved- are liste^i below: (These 
statements were extracted from the .field associate's reports to 
CVE.) . \ \ ^. 

1. Parents were too. busy to read; they signled no^ because 
the students indicated they didn't want xo take the 
survey. \ 

'> * . ** 

2. Parents read things into the prbgram that weren'-t 
stated, for example: - -j ^ 

a. Some parents thought it was a drug prbgram, » 

b. Some parents thought the .program was designed for 
poor students. ^ 

c» Some ^parents thought it was an afterrschooZ program. 

Basically the ''major reason for students not ^taking the survey 
wa,s that they didn't want to be involved." There exists no 
documented evidence for explaining the students.' negative 
attitude toward the project. 

« The expectation that OG would result in better guidance 
services for the, students was rated high throughout the program 
^iR-.74, .77 and .72). The indication from documentation con- 
firms that the faculty and staff believed that OG had the 
potential of bringing about better guidance services. However, 
one of the administrators at the state. level withdrew his support 
for OG because he "felt that OG 'did not address the entire 
traditional counselor role and pnly focused on the career 
guidance aspects of it." His oraain argument was to move OG from 
a research and development effort 'to an operations division. 
It was learned later that the district representative of OG 
also withdrew his support because "he no longer had time to 
work with the OG effort." These latter incidents would indi- 
cate the OG was not perceived as resulting in better guidance 
services by some. 

The response to the question of whether OG would bring 
about new roles and relationships was ratecf'at a minimum (IR^ 
.57^, .59 and .56). Neither the teaching staff, nor the community 
had ever viewed OG very strongly in terms of providing new re- 
lationships. Nevertheless a comment from one of the developers 
offered that OG was in fact indirectly creating new roles and 
relations. It was related by one of the developers in a meeting 
of the B.O.T.F. that *Ve found it unusual due to the small size 
of the school that teachers^ did not know the other teachers on 
the task force." In the past mo'st teachers were previously 
insolated from each other, but OG did in fact/alter the social 
system at school C to some extent. The teachlers who were 
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involved in the Behavioral Objective^; Task Tuice worked diligently 
to arrive at performance objectives for ^the students. Once the 
teachers became involved they responded positively to the new 
relationships which were formed by working on different task 
forces and committees. Conversely, it was reported that many of 
the teachers were "interested in identifiable outcomes, but they 
failed to realize that the process itself is an outcome." 

There was no direct mentioning of whether OG would bring 
about effective use of resources from the descriptive information 
compiled at school C. The Index of Response was rated moderately 
high (rR=.61, .66 and .,64). A lot'^of the comments concerned the 
amount of additional resources needed to implement the project. 
This latter idea was a major concern of the principal and . 
counselors. The principal informed the field associate that OG' 
required too much time to accomplish the prescribed tasks and 
he also related his*'> general dislike for the instruments. The 
field associate even related incidents in which he had to spend 
additional time "encouraging people to get started." 

Site C Influence of the Interaction Between Advocates and 
Consumers . Perhaps the general overarching strategy for imple- 
menting OG at school C was initiated by the principal. The 
principal essentially allowed the field associate to run the 
project. The principal introduced the innovation to the 
faculty/staff, but thereafter chose not to involve himself .in 
the project to any significant extent. 'All responsibilities 
of monitoring the innovation were given to the field associate. 
The principal's strategy of noninvolvement is important to note 
here because of his past history of not implementing programs 
approved by the teaching staff. 

It was suggested'by teachers that the principal-,did not 
have the personal charisma to unite the staff for such an effort; 
therefore the responsibility rested on the legitimacy of the 
field associate to fuse parts of the fractionated staff. . If you 
recall/ the field associate was also the president^of the local 
teachers' union. Thus his legitimacy was established by the 
position he held within the school system. , 

The manner in which" the field associate directed the imple- 
mentation at school C was analogous to the part of the .pro- 
tagonist in a grdat play. He 'used the school as if it were 
a play; and all of the characters seemingly knew their roles. 
Below some of the field associate's ccmi»ents are given to provide 
the reader with an idea of his leadership style. The comments 
were recorded by the field associate for the purpose of explain- 
ing to the CVE staff the ev^ents Which occurred at the school: 

1. Project is "running smoothly; 

2. Everyone raring« to go; 



. 3, Project has finally started to move. Groups have been 
organized and have jumped right into the job. 

4. Spring holiday's next week--only three-day week will be 
slacking off until the second of April. 

Although there is very little we can inftfr from these above 
remarks, it does provide tKe reader with an idea as to the field 
associate's personal style. This was mentioned because his 
leadership style proved to be one of mainly using inforirt'ative 
and persuasive ;^tactics to implement OG. 

There were very few coercive strategies used at school C. 
One somewhat coercive tactic ,was employed in the form of a di- 
rective to use no students on committees unless absolutely 
necessary. This was the principal's directive. 

A personnel selection and replacement tactic wl*s effectively 
utilized by the field associate. When members quit working on 
committees and task forces, the field associate selected teachers 
and students who would get the job done. He also informed the 
steering committee ''to select good hard working people.** 

Another strategy for gaining teacher participation was ta 
have teachers,, and students cover teaching assignments or monitor 
the classes, so teachers could participate on the various com- 
mittees. This proved to work remarkably well. The teachers* 
were satisfied and it also gave the students substitute re-, 
sponsibilities which previously were not open to them. In 
considering this point; the field associate also ^covered several 
classes for teachers who were participating in the project. 

A mild coercive technique for gaining continuous faculty 
participation was the establishment of deadlines within the 
system. Previously, the faculty and staff would not work on 
the specified guidelines unless the field associate verbally 
asked them to do so. But several members in the project re- 
commended that deadlines be set because teachers were slacking 
in their duties. This was related to the CVE staff in a weekly 
summary log; which specifically stated that ''the system must ,^ 
build jieadlines into it in order for' the team to work contin- 
ually.'' This tactic was helpful in accomplishing the prescribed 
tasks. 

r • 

Site C Influence of Contextual or Circumstantial Variables . 
Th e r e were very few contextual variables which appeared to direct 1 y 
affect the major operations of the project. The unanticipated 
events which momentarily delayed progress in the project ranged 
from an ice storm to members of the various teams dropping out 
to do other, school duties. 
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The most momentlous event which had an eventual affect 
on OG was the moving of the school personnel and students frbm 
one facility to anotther. As previously mentioned the new facility 
was a modern qpen spjaced structure which provided new opportunities 
for both curriculum pnd method. Although there was a considerable ' 
amount of adjustment: to be made to the new environment the faculty 
and staff and , student body shifted without any major incidents. 
Since the new facility had a larger area for vocationally oriented 
teaching stationsj this seemed to positiveliy influence both the 
faculty and students lattitudes toward the possibilities of a 
planning system suth as OG. 

The lack of initiative on the part of the administration 
and the general organizational characteristics seemed to have the 
most pervasive; effect on the implementation of OG. From the 
previous discussion of the organizational characteristics (Refe^ 
to ^page 66) you will recall that there was a low degree of 
s,tandardiza,tion /and supervision. These circumstances led .to 
standardization! and supervision. These circumstances led to 
the general feeling on the part of the faculty that thjfey were 
quite independent and did not have to cooperate with any general 
school effort. The fact that the curricular structure was 
separated into rather autonomous departments both subject-wise 
and physically within the school building structure added to the 
complexity of the organizational arrangement. This in turn 
•made it even more difficult to break the barriers of department- . 
alization and get people involved in a cross-disciplinary activity 
such as OG. 

Site D ^ Implementation Overview . Figure 14 depicts the 
amount of activities recorded by the month with respect to OG 
at site D. During the time period approximately one month before 
the orientation of the faculty and staff (Octuber 1972) to about 
one and one half months after the orientation (November and part 
of December) the field ass.ociate reported a considerable amount 
.of activity. During this period much of the time was spent in 
both providing information to the faculty and staff of the school 
a^ well as personally contacting many of them to gain their 
opinions and hopefully, their support of OG. .Both the local 
newspaper and the school newspaper carried information about the 
participation^ of the site D school with OG. .Meetings were held 
with groups and individuals. A Steering Committee, advisory 
council, and Data Collection Task Force^were all ^established 
during this time period. Even with all of this activity and 
information being disseminated there was indication that both 
paren^ts and udents were not being well informed. This was 
due in part the regulations in the procedures of OG which 
recommended i nimal information dissemination outside the school. 
One incident occurred with a student member of the Steering Com- 
mittee. He expressed concern about the secrecy with which the 
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prpject was being conducted and the lack of background inform- 
ation. The field associate also reported that during this 
p,eriod of time two parents called indicating that they thought 
their children would be in a total program rather than just take 
a survey. These incidents point out the fact that although 
there was a considerable amount of activity and information 
being sent out about OG it was not equally distributed nor was 
it necessarily communicating the intent for which it was designed. 

There were very few ' intervening factors which had a direct or 
even indirect effect on this first period of implementation. The 
district and local administration were very supportive of the 
project and the field associate's role seemed to be clear to 
everyone. Once information began to spread, even the local 
school committee and one of the local community service groups 
requested to know more about the involvement of the school in 
this new project. These groups received the information, and 
indicated that they would be willing to help if they were "needed. 
Some other school districts even sent representatives to find 
out something about what school D was doing in this new project. 
These facts point out that in general the beginnings of the 
implementation really went quite well. , 

One inhibiting circumstance was that toward the latter end 
of this first two and one half month stage of the implementation 
there ^fias ai siege .of bad wintry weather which caused some of the 
committees to postpone their meetings. Two other situational . 
factors during this same time period which were mentioned in 
the ;documentation as having a potential affect on the outcome 
of OG were* (1) the fact that district D was involved in another 
somewhat similar project to OG (This was referred to early as 
possibly influencing the decision to try QG. It will be shown 
that OG may have been seen as an alternative or competing system 
in order to provide the district with a comparison of two dif- 
ferent approaches to the same basic problem.); and (2) the fact 
that several years earlier the district had gone thrbugh a 
rather thorough career education needs assessment program and- it 
was reported that there were still some teachers upset about that. 

From January 1973 through April 1973 most of the activities ' 
relative to OG centered around the processes of collecting, 
analyzing, and interpreting the needs assessment data. Although 
the tasks were completed there were some struggles. At ;times 
it was reported that it was very difficult to secure cooperation 
from teachers. The general problem of getting information and 
cooperation from teachers, students, and parents for the purpose 
of conducting the student survey was of considerable conceijn to 
the Steering Committee, the various task force chairpersons, the 
administration, and the field associate. During this time both 
parents and students requested more information before they 
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would decide to participate while teachers either cooperated or 
seemingly ignored the requests giiven to them for sach .a thing as 
to remind the students to bring in their permission slips from 
their parents for taking part in a survey. It was reported by 
the field associate that the combination of some bad weather, the 
Christmas-New Year vacation, and a "general teacher apathy" of 
b'eing involved in anything outside their own classroom con- 
tributed significantly to a "slowdown" in progress during this 
period of time. However, it was reported that those students 
who did finally respond to the survey seemed to take it seriously. 
Also one teacher mentioned that her involvement in filling out 
a survey made her "think more- about" the role of guidance in 
the school. 

ojiring this time periocl the field associate spent most of 
his time observing and checking on the projgress of the various 
task forces. He also purposely went to several key persons in 
the faculty and staff (opinion leaders) to either keep them 
informed. or gain their opinion about some. aspect of OG. This 
seemed to help in keeping some basic channels of communication 
open. J The key administrator was the vice principal in charge of 
curriculum. The field associate was very careful to keep this 
individual informed. The principal played more of a general 
]puppori|and legitimizer role rather than being' directly in- 
volved. ' In conversations with the field associate and others of 
the faculty and^ staff they feljt at times that they were not sure 
how strongly committed the school or district administration 
was to OG because there were npt many overt acts by administratoi s 
which would demonstrate or illustrate their position. Th^ field 
associate expressed this as a somewhat nagging concern throughout 
the project's duration. One me^ns ojf overt support used^by the 
principal was to send a personal letter of thanks to the members 
of the various work groups after they had completed their task. 
Other than this very few administrative interventions were 
yisable to the faculty and staff. In fact on at least one 
occasion it^was reported that the steering committee chairman 
went to the vice principal in charge of curriculum to request 
that he allow students to be released from class to perform 
some cf the tasks that needed to be accomplished. The vice 
principal replied that OG should be a, faculty and staff project 
and "that the work should be spread^ to other faculty and staff 
so as to gain a broader base of inVvplvement . This incident 
relpresents the basic attitude and management style of the admin- 
istjtration with respect to OG--that of delegating responsibility . 
and providing only minimal overt support but considerable vocal 
support, . I , 

• I During this second period of implementation, the local 
scljool committee requested aiiother session with the field 
associate > in order to have an update of progress with the 
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project. Again the exchange was brief, cordial, and nominally 
supportive. Toward the latter part o£ this second period of 
implementation the field associate was out of school due to a 
personal situation. This event slowed activity a little but 
definitely did not bring it to a halt. 

^ In April 1973 after the field associate had returned the 
dir6e.toT of student services at the district level became velry 
interifsted in considering coordination of the data from the other 
guidance system innovation being tested in the district with the 
OG data. This interest seemed to have been building from the 
time at which some' o'f the OG data had' begun to be analyzed and 
interpreted. In fact in the early part pf May the field associate 
met with counselors of the other schools who we.re implementing 
the other innovation. However nothing was reported as material- 
izing from this meeting. 

The remainder of the first year (May 1973 - June 1973) was 
involved with assessing how much progress had beei^^^made and 
beginning initial planning for the following year. The contract 
for the next school year was finalized between, the CVE, the state 
department, and the district. In an attempt to assess the state 
of OG at school D, the field associate met with selected members 
of the staff to review the progress made. He also met with the 
pxincipal to discuss further plans before the summer break. 

No activities' of specific documentation were recorded during 
the months of July and August of 1973. However, in August 
the field associate did participate in a general workshop for all 
six of the field associates held at CVE. 

At the start of the 1973-74 school year in September it 
was necessary to elect a new chairperson of the Steering Com- 
mittee due to the resignation of the previous year's chairman. 
It is important to T\ote that the previous chairman resigned 
because of his being selected td be involved in an intern program 
which was conducted by the state department and one of the major 
state universities to train persons specifically for creating and 
managing career education programs at the local level. With this 
responsibility the intern spent time at the state department, in 
class, and one day a week as a consultant for the local district 
from which he came. This arrangement benefited school D because 
OG was given some visibility at the state level. Throughout the 
project's duration at school D very little formal or even informal 
contact was maintained by the state department other than through 
this intern. 

From September 1975 to November 1973 activity on OG started 
at a fairly good pace even though^ it was not nearly as active as 
the first part of the previous year. Interest on the part of a 
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few students was especially curious. One of the members of the 
student senate approached the field as.sociale voluntarily to ask 
how OG was going and see if there would be any way for the students 
to help in the effort through the student senate. The field 
associate indicated that at' the present t.ime there probably was 
not but later there would be. In another case. it was recorded 
that the teacher members of the Steering Committee were tending 
to stray into irrelevant or divergent discussions and the student 
members intervened to get the committee back on the task. It 
was reported that this initially upset some of the teachers but 
overall there was no i ^al problem, . ' . • 

In October the school was at the stage of writing behavioral 
objectives. This stage involved several incidents. First the 
director of student services at the district level was concerned 
because he did not understand how persons with little knowledge 
in the ares of "Career 'Development" could write meaningful behav- 
ioral objectives. This concern was answered by a CVE representative 
by stating that no real theory exists in the. area of career develop- 
ment anyway. Therefore teachers are probably as well qualified as 
anyone to write such behavioral objectives. 

A second incident associated with behavioral objective 
writing was that the advisory council had difficulty understand- 
ing why behavioral objectives had to be written before implementa- 
tion could begin. They felt that the goals were specific enough 
to suggest several actions*,*^,. 

The third significant incident related to the task of writing 
behavioral objectives was that the Steering Committee chairwoman 
had considerable difficulty getting members of the faculty and, 
staff to be involved on the Behavioral Objectives Task Foice, 
Three reasons were reported as contributing to this problem: 

(1) the faculty and staff "not having time to" be involved; 

(2) the faculty and staff "not interested in anything out of my 
(their) area;" and (3) some of the faculty and staff expre5sing 
a general dislike for the concept and practice of developing b,e- 
havioral objectives. 

November 1973 and December 1973 seerrted to be a somewhat* 
cxitical point for OG at site D, At the district level interest 
and satisfaction was being expressed by persons such as the 
director of student services and thje assistant superintendent of 
instruction. In fa^ct the assistant superintendent indicated 
that he liked the systems approach and the extensive involve- 
ment of the staff and students. He was also hopeful that 
activities would be developed which involved the total staff 
in the process of career guidance. The former Steering Committee 
chairman who you will recall was an intern at the state depart- 
,ment also indicated that he was getting 'several inquiries about 
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06 from other districts in and out o£ the state. At the same 
time o£ this upswing of interest at the district and state level 
the faculty -and staff of school D were getting tired of OG. 
Concern was expressed by several that they had been working on 
06 for a long time with almost no xeal outcomes for students. 
To add to the overload of planning and filling out surveys the 
decision was made at the district level to valrdate the data, 
from the other competing career guidance innovation in the 
district by administering it to a sample of the total school 
district's secondary students. This involved some students of 
school U. This just seemed to compound the feeling of the staff 
that little was being done to actually serve students. 

Early in December a general debate concerning attendance ' 
procedures for the students in the district was beginning to 
brew. This debate seriously affected the morale and progress 
of the OG steering committee by the time" it had completed its 
task in February of 1974. The following comment recorded by 
the field associate summarizes the issue very well: 

Because of the proposed change in attendance procedures 
we have had a great deal of tension on the staff. We 
have two groups (1) advocating a stricter enforcement, 
of attendance; and (2) advocating no change and students 
^should be responsible. This has caused a g-reat amount 
of anxiety on the part of administration and staff. In 
talking with (the chairwoman) we felt it was better to 
let things cool down then begin our next step. At this 
point staff members may not be interested in doing any 
additional work or participating on OG . ... 

.. 

Later in February the Steering Committee chairwoman resigned 
stating four reasons: (1) she related frustration in trying to 
get the faculty and staff involved with OG; (2) she had sef\ed 
on the recent attendance committee and felt that this affected 
.her ability tq deal with certain members of the faculty and staff; 
C3) she expressed general concern over what she felt was an 
attitude of indifference in the faculty and staff to be involved ^ 
in anything outside of their own classroom responsib\ility ; and 
(4) she felt that her own plassroom teaching responsibilities 
were being neglected because of her extensive involvement with OG. 
About two week^ later in March the Steering Cqmmittee met and 
gave the chairwoman a vote of confidence and persuaded her to 
maintain her position for the remainder of the year. She did. 

In total- this event was a serious blow to the progress of 
OG at the critical pciint of really beginning to realize some 
outcomes in the form of Career Development Units (CDU's). The . 
director of student services at the district level expressed 
concern that he felt there had been only a superficial review 
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of the behavioral objectives and because of a slow down in activity 
there was not really sufficient time to devv^elop and , implement any 
CDU's. ' ^ 

In April another critical situation slowed down the progress 
on OG and essentially forced site D to make the decision nottp 
implement any of the CDU*s as planned. The event .which inter- 
vened was an impending strike of the teachers in the district 
concerning contractual arrangements for the following year. 
It was reported that there were two campS""60 percent for the 
strike, and 40 percent against such a measure. Although the stri'ke 
did not occur and the situation was somewhat resolved, this e\jnt 
combined with the recent attendance debate had essentially consumed 
all oi the "extra" thinking '^time and effort of the faculty and 
staff. Therefore, the decision was made to submit four planned 
CDU's and f^^our proposed CDU's. Although a district representa- 
tive stated that he could provide release time for teachers or 
others to work o^n the CDU*s the faculty and staff were reluctant 
to take any time from their classes so late in the school year. 
The actual number of CDU's developed was three and the number of 
CDU*s proposed was f^ve. This essentially ended the documentation 
of activities, at site- D. 

Site D Degree of Implementat ion > Despite the fact that site 
D did not actually test any CDU's the overall degree .of implemen- 
tation has some positive indicators. Table 14 displays a brief 
summary of how site D matched the implementation criteria. 

The quantitative aspects o£ the implementation are reflected 
in facts such as: it took the site D school faculty and staff 
approximately twenty months to complete what they did during 
implementation; and beside student need assessment data, goals, 
and behavioral objectives the outputs of the effort were the 
development of three Career Development Units and the proposal 
of , another five. You will, recall in the previous discussion 
that the decision was made not to implement any of the CDU's 
that last year. 

Even though the school did not' implement any CDU's officially 
(through the prescribed procedures in the package), it was reported 
that OG had a major influence on the faculty and staff to develop 
what was labeled a Career Information Center. This center was 
established shortly after the needs assessment data was analyzed 
arid interpreted during the first year of the school's involvement 
with OG. During the second year OG was being implemented the 
Career Information Center (CIC) was used extensively. One outcome 
of the CIC was that approximately 400 students were placed in 
part-time jobs. Since the CIC was located near the library and 
resource center for the school and students had easy access to it. 
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Another indicator o£ ^the quantitative aspects of the imple- 
mentation was the extent o£ activity concerning OG. Figure 14 
graphically illustrates that during the first year there was a 
considerable amount of activity and that during the second year 
there was a significant reduction 'in activity. However, "^it was 
the informed opinion of the CVE development staff that site D, 
required very little technical assistance to. complete the required 
tasks* 

The CVE development' staff judged the various outputs during 
implementation as being of good quality. The quality of the data 
collection effort, the goals, the behavioral objectives, and the 
overall task work were rated as excellent. Although the CDU^s had 
to be developed rather hurriedly the three which were developed 
were rated as of good quality. 

The attitudinal response to OG by the faculty and staff of 
^ite D as "recorded through the use of the OGPS was never strongly 
positive. The Indices of Response ranged from a high of .65 to 
.a low of .42 throughout the implementation during the last year 
(See table 9). Also the total amount of involvement never rose 
above .28 which*^ indicates a fairly low degree of involvement by 
the total faculty and staff- in the entire project during the time 
observed. Even the expectations the faculty and staff had could 
not be considered as very high (IR range=.65 to .46J,. It seemed, 
that most of the faculty and staff suspended judgment ^of OG un- 
til they either knew more about it or until OG produced some re- 
sults which were worthwhile and beneficial to them o. the stu- 
dents. 

Site D Influence of the Characteristics, of the Innovation . 
As in the other site discussions the Influence of the attributes ^ 
of^the innovation (OG) dupng implementation will be discussed 
in terms of three dimensions of the attitudes scale and three 
dimensions of the expectation scale which wer.e incorporated in 
the OGPS. 

Operation Guidance was in general perceived as appropriate 
for the school. The district and local administration on several 
occasions indicated that this type of system was consistent with 
better systematic and accountable planning; broader based par- 
ticipation by the school stafi:, students, and parents in. decision- 
making; and the need to provide better guidance services for students. 
The vice principal in charge of curriculum in Rarticujlar viewed 
OG as synonomous with career education. OG to 'him hopefully was 
a means for reducing the gap between the vocatlTolial educators and 
the academicians concerning the need and how to implement notions 
of career education. Parents and other community representatives 
viewed OG as 'being relevant for the school. Most students could 
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see the relevance of the objectives of OG. However, some of those 
. . who resisted being involved in the survey did so because they 
thought it was a special or Separate program. 

'\ 

The administrative /department also agreed that OG was • 
relevant for the school. The vice principaa«-in charge of 
counseling did not play any major role during the implement'ation, 
but- was kept informed and lent nominal support.' In an inter- 
view with this vice principal toward the end of the implementa- 
tion she indicated that from her perspective the main function 
of OG was one of defining and providing information to students 
concerning decisions related to career choice. To her the role 
of ccanseling was somewhat different than that o£ guidance, 
altholigh she did not go into detail as to exactly what the 
difference was. It seemed as though she was taking the position 
that OG^was appropriate, but that it was designed to deal with- 
only a segment of the guidance and counseling function--that 
of providing information to students about potential careers 
which they might consider. 

It is difficult to characterize the faculty and staff's 
s response as to the appropriateness of OG. From the OGPS the 
Index of Response was .64, .67 and .66 respectively for the 
three ^samples . This indicates an attitude somewhere between 
being undecided arid in agreement that OG was appropriate for 
the school. The documented record attested that there were a 
number of persons who felt OG had goals, objectives and a plan 
which were expremely appropriate for the school. The Steering 
Committee chairwoman put it very well when she^said that OG is 
a "team" effort, can be tailored to meet the specific needs of 
. the site D's students, and is a system which sets the "level of 
* ex|5jLQtations" through the use of student input. In sum, she 

perceived OG as speaking to the core issue of education- -provi diuy 
direction to students and encouraging their investigation of 
alternatives for life work. On the other side of the response * 
to the appropriateness of OG the data available seemed to indicate 
that many of the faculty members really did not. have enough in- 
formation on which to judge whether it was or was not appropriate. 
It was mentioned by the chairman of the social studies department 
that for many of the faculty and staff any innovation which had 
connotations of career education was a "red flag" for them. The 
use of behavioral objectives was also reported as having a similar 
effect for some members of the faculty and staff. This' meant that 
such persons would be very cautious about how they viewed an 
innovation with such attributes. 

The technical adequ acy seemed to cause the most difficulty 
relative to the attributes of the innovation. Several reports 
indicated that teachers, administrators, parents, and students 
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had difficulty understanding the audiovisual presentations and 
brochures which were sent, to them* The jargon concerning such 
thip'gs as guidance and career guidance seemed to be very confusing 
to these individuals. The general response to the question of the 
technical adequacy of OG to accomplish what it said it would, 
through the use of the OGPS, was between an undecided and disagree 
opinion (IR=.42,,,45 and • 4'6 , respectively for the three samples). 

An interesting conflict of opinions surfaced concerning the 
time required to produce any outcomes with the procedures of OG. 
On one si'de many of the faculty arid staff felt that the lack of 
student outcomes for the two years seriously detracted from its 
effectiveness. In a conversation with the first year's Steering 
Sommittee chairman toward the latter stages of the implementation 
he stated that tlie outcomes from OG would probably be quite - 
worthwhile but that the amount of reso^urces in time, money, and 
personnel that it takes* maV^s you question its efficiency. The 
other side of this issue wjs presented by the vice principal in 
charge of curriculum. He see:ned to think that the fact that OG 
had a considerable amount ot 'lead time" and planning before 
.actually incorporating any changes was a very positive aspect of 
the program.' He indicated that it was his experience that changes 
in attitude and behavior simply take a lot of time and OG provides 
a systematic way of using such time purposefully while the process 
of attitudes and behavior change has a chance to operate. 

The only other reaction to the technical adequacy of any 
major significance concerned the credibility of the developers. 
The fact that the project was promoted as a nationally sponsored 
pVoj:ect did not necessarily impress the members of the faculty 
and staff,, but it did raise their expectations concerning the 
quality df the work. When expectations were not met the credibility 
of- the CVH suffered. On the other hand since OG was being monitored 
and advocated to some degree by a field associate who jv.as. a respected 
memoer of the faculty and staff the serious effect of kny decrease 
in credibility concerning the developers seemed to b'e absorbed by 
the relatively high degree of respect for the field associate. 

Another segment of the attitudinal response concerned whether 
OG was perceived as personally relevant to each of the members of 
the faculty and staff at school D. Although it- could be inferred 
from numerous comments made by various members of the faculty and . 
staff that they did personally . (through their professional artd 
personal committments) identify with some or all of the goals and 
objectives of OG, the general response was in the undecided range. 
The Index of Response, of thf OGPS for Personal Relevance was .57, 
.59 and ,56 rpspexitively for the three sampler. 

The contrast between the response^ to the appropriateness, of 
OG, and its perception of personal relevance is .rather interesting. 
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It ems as though many of the faculty and staff were stating that 
OG "seemed to be the. type of thing in which the school should "be 
involved, but that it was not clear that OG would have any 
significant effect on their area of responsibility. This point 
is' further sujiported by the essentially un'decide'd expectation 
concerning the possibility of changes in roles and relationships 
resulting from the impact of The Incjex of Response on this 

expectation was .49, .50 and .46 for the three samples., respect- 
ively. 

the expectation that OG would result in more and better 
guidance seemed to roughly parallel the a,ttitude of appropriate- 
ness of OG. The IR's for the Better. Guidance^ subscale were .64, 
.65 and .60. After talking with some of the members of the faculty 
and staff this hop.e or expectation seemed to be the main stay of 
their., involvement. 

Even though one of the ^.primary goals of OG is the more 
efficient use of resources , the faculty and staff again had a 
noncommittal or undecided reaction to this aspect CIR=.53, .60 
and .54 respectively for the three samples). The comment previ- 
ously mentioned which was made by the first Steering Committee 
chairman probably sums up the attitude of many persons concerning 
the potential efficiency of OG (page 152). In essence he said 
that it is a good idea but it ta^es up too much time and other 
resources. 

^ Site D Influence- of the Interaction Between Advocates and 
Consumers . The initiation period set the stage for the basic * 
strategy or style of managing which was used throughout the 
project at site D. It has been mentioned before that both the 
district and, the school had a considerable number of administrators 
for their size. This may' in part account for the extensive involve- 
ment of a number of administrators at both the district and local 
level before teachers had direct contact with anyone knowledgeable 
about what OG was dll about. In any event the general response ' 
of the teachers during the initiation was that management had 
already decided that the .school would be involved with OG and they 
felt that their involvement in the form of a vote to accept OG 
or not was purely perfunctory, 

. The strategy which was reffiected in this type of action seemed 
to be typical of how the administrators in site D operated. If, 
management or some other forces decided that some change was 
needed, the strategy was to mandate that change, but not specify 
how it vas to be carried out. This seemed to allow the freedom 
necessary to appease the individuals who held a professional 
value' of autonomy. On sieveral occasions it was reported in the 
documentation at site D that the administration chose not to 
intervene but allow the Steering Committee afid faculty and staff 
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to work out the various problems that arose. The 'vice principal 
in charge of curriculum, in particular, mentioned that he per- 
ceived his role as one of a facilitator that provides the 
environment for the work to be done. By this he meant that he 
sets priorities and then provides support- in terms of articulation, 
space, and time in order for the task to be accomplished. This 
style at times effected the field associate and steering committee 
chairpersons. They felt they needed the overt backing of the 
administration on occasion in order to demonstrate support for 
OG . ' ■ ' 

Informative tactics such as announcements, brochures, .and 
news releases in the .local arid school newspapers were used quite 
extensively at the beginning stages of the implementation. The 
field associate very early in the process of implementation 
began to realize that many of these types of messages were either 
not being perceived at all or they were quickly 'forgotten or 
ignored. A rather dramatic example of the inability of one 
informative tactic to communicate was reflected in a letter sent 
to the principal by a parent. 

We are returning the permission form for 'Operation 
Guidance' incompleted, but would like the opportunity ' 
to give the program further consideration. 

I can't remember when I've seen anything so vague and 
uninformative as the folder attempting .to describe 
Operation Guidance. Your letter was likewise very lit- 
tle help. We would like to know more without the edu- 
cational jargon, of just what the program does for the 
student. 

Is this something the school buys? How are students 
selected? 

We will appreciate your help. 

Other comments by the faculty, students, and other parents 'also 
reflected this same type of general concern with the type and form 
of the information presented to them about OG. The field "associate 
indicated that if he wanted action he had to go to people 
personally rather than send them a note or announce something 
about It over the public address system. Even if he just wanted 
to keep a group informed he reported that a personal discussion 
was necessary before any real communication or understanding 
seemed to be registered. 

Most involvement in OG seemed to be gained either by in- 
dividuals on the Steering Committee going to their friends and 
asking them to participate or persuading individuals to be involved 
as a part of their professional responsibility. Many times these 
tactics did not work because the individuals being asked to 
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become involved saw OG in a low priority relative to their other 
responsibilities to their friends or their profession. One tactic 
which was used to encourage involvement was to have a letter of 
commendation sent to those who participated from the principal. 
The problem with this was that really only those who ever par- 
ticipated knew about it. It can also be inferred from interviews 
with several faculty membe.rs and the advent of the teachers 
strike toward the end of the implementation phase that the 
majority of teachers considered their support of» the school an,d 
any praise from the administration as secondary to their respon- 
sibility as a professional teacher trying to serve students. ^ 

In general it can be said that therje were not many planned 
actions on/the part of the advocates of DG at site D. in almost 
all cases the field associate's and others* actions were based 
on a reaction to such things as a request for information or some 
slowdown in activity.- In these cases the basic tactic was for 
either a member of the Steering Committee or in most cases the 
field associate to g:o out personally and provide the information 
or listen to individuals to determine what was the problem. 
However, threre was an attempt on the part of the field associate 
to* seek out opinions of selected faculty and staff concerning 
various aspects of OG. In this respect the field associate 
was taking what could be considered preventive action. In a few 
cases the field associate even discussed issues concerning. OG 
with an entire department or the total faculty and staff. Eacli 
time this occurred the field associate reported that he was well 
received and that the meeting was beneficial for both parties. 
Even with these types of contacts there were still a number of 
reports by persons such as the Steering Committee chairpersons 
that it was extremely difficult to get people to participate on 
task forces . 

Probably the most influential aspect of the interaction 
between the advocates and consumers at site D was the fact that 
the field as sociate was previously a highly respected member of 
the faculty. On several occasions during interviews with members 
of the faculty and staff reference was made to how the field asso- 
ciate assisted in smoothing over the rough edges during the imple- 
mentation period* 

All in all the interaction between the advocates and the 
consumers at site D did not greatly inhibit the acceptance of OG. 
Although there was never a high positive response to being in- 
volved neither was there ever an uprising against OG b;ecause of 
the strategy or tactics used. It seemed as though the barriers 
which occurred were more directly associated with either a re- 
action to the attributes of the innovation as presented in the 
previous section or circumstantial factors which are explained 
in the following section. 
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Site D Influence of Contextual or Circumstantial Events > As 
^ in the other sites many contextual elements seemed to impinge upon 
the implementation process. In some cases the effect was clearly 
detrimental. In other cases the effect was positive. While in 
still other instances it was not entirely clear as to whether the 
(effect was ultimately positive or negative. ^ 

Six events or conditions seemed to have had a negative 
influence on the process of implementation. One of the first 
to occur was a siege of bad weather which nece.ssitated the can- 
celling of several committee meetings. Following this there 
were the Thanksgiving and Christmas holidays which 'caused a slow 
down in activity. The third event was the period of time in which 
the field associate was gon'e because of a personal situation. 
It was reported that about three weeks lag in activity resulted. 
The third and fourth events were a debate in the district con- 
cerning student attendance procedures, and, the negotiations of 
the district teachers with the administration for the following 
contract, year. You will recall that the student .attendance 
debate resulted in the Steering Committee chairwoman initially 
resigning from that post. It was reported that both the attendr 
ance debate and the negotiations and potential for a strike 
consumed a great deal of the faculty and staff'.s time and energy. 
Therefore, it was' difficult to request involvement in anything 
outside of the faculty's own classroom responsibility. The fifth 
and sixth negative influences were more influential and general 
in nature as opposed to specific events. One of these <was the 
lack of communication which existed between officials at the state 
department and persons in charge of OG at the district and *local 
levels. As has been mentioned before it was not clear throughout 
the involvement of site D with OG what role if any the state 
department saw themselves playing. It was reported by the field 
a.ssociate that this lack of overt interest by the state depart- 
ment seemed to have the effect* of causing some of the adminis- 
trators and members of the Steering Committee to wonder about the 
importance of the project. The sixth circumstantial factor was 
the general lack of interest on the part of the faculty and staff 
to be involved in any activity which was beyond their normal de- 
partmental or classroom responsibility. 

In addition to these rather obvious barriers to imple- 
mentation at least two other conditions were somewhat border- 
line in their influence on the implementation of OG. The first 
of these was the fact that there Was a competing innovation being 
implemented in the district. It is interesting to note that 
this other similar systems approach to identifying and delivering 
guidance services was being implemented in or near two of the / 
other sites--sites E and F. During the first stages of imple/ 
nienting OG at site D, it did not appear that there was any pVan 
by the district to set the two systems into competition with^each 
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other. However, later during the implementation of both systems 
the director of student services began to see possible advantages 
^ in trying to integrate the outcomes o£ both systems in order to^ 
come up with a set o£ district goals for career guidance and \ 
guidance in general. This necessitated the field associate going' 
to a few meetings to learn more about what was being done with 
this other system. lAe field associate reported that no major 
accomplishments were really made in the direction of integrating 
the outcomes of the two projects. In fact it was decided that the 
data from the other system was inconclusive and there wis need 
for a validation of the initial data. Therefore, a new sample 
of students was selected which included students at the site D 
school. This meant that some students at the site 0 school were 
probably involved in two major surveys concerning their percep- 
tions of the need for guidance. 

The other factor which was questionable as to its negative 
or positive influence was the general organizational character- 
istics and management style of the principal at the site D school. 
As has been explained in more detail previously (see the site 
description section on pages 68-70) the basic organizational 
characteristics of the school were: (1) minimal centralization 
of decision-making, (2) low level of standardization, (3) high 
degree of supervision, (4) fairly high level of complexity, 
and (5) minimal level of homogeneity in the faculty and staff. 
This set of conditions seemed to be quite consistent with the 
general impression that one got after talking with a number of 
members of the faculty- -that in most cases teachers knew that 
they wbuld be held accountable but that they were allowed a 
considerable amount of freedom to choose their own methods and 
content. After talking with one of the department chairmen, he 
, concuTTed with this statement, he remarked that the acceptance 
of OG would be influenced by the fact that (1) the school D 
had a tradition of being highly selective in the number and type 
of innovations it accepted; (2) the curriculum was quite tra- 
ditional and departmentalized; (3) the building was quite tra- 
ditional in structural facilities; and (4) all of the classrooms 
were presently in use. 

Since the school circumstances seemed to have given, rise to 
a rather .independent set of teachers the management style .of 
the principal and other administrators was firm but cautious 
in' its attempt to cause any type of change. The vice principal 
reported "if OG is going to succeed it must be because all avail- 
able resources are used not because of a select few or inter- 
rvention by the administration*." 

The facilitative events and circumstances seemed to far 
outweigh those barriers or abivalent conditions. For one thing 
the state and district had a very salient and forceful emphasis 
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on the need for implementing niotions of caree* education. This 
carried down to the vice prindipal in charge of curriculum at the 
school who stated that eventually there would be elements of 
career education in all of thd curriculum at the school D. An- 
other facilitating influence Was that there was apparently a 
fairly good relationship or ati least open communication between 
the community and the school, j This was illustrated.. by the 
interest exhibited by the local service clubs and the local school 
committee in what OG was and what its accomplishments were at the 
school. A representative of the district administration indicated 
that in general the community was becoming much more interested 
in how the schools were using their tax dollars and this had 
increased the need, for programs which had built-in accountability 
such as OG. Another factor which was mentioned .both by district 
representatives and sojne faculty was that the role of the counselor 
was being seriously questioned. This had made the counselors a 
little uneasy. and even frightened about what their role is in the 
school. This -condition seemed to give more legit,imacy to the 
need for going through the type of evaluation OG provides. An- 
other final and probably one of the most facilitative influences 
was the very open and supportive communication which always 
occurred between the field associate, the school administration, 
and the primary district person in charge of the project--the 
director of student services. 

Site E Implementation Overview . Figure 9 provides a 
graphic illustration of the activity which occurred during the 
implementation of site E. The initiation period ended and the 
"implementation began in October 1972 at school E. Beside the 
vote of the faculty and staff it was reported that, "It seemed t6 
be the turning point for the administrators to realize that this 
(OG) is their project and its success will depend on' their group 
efforts." ~ 

At the outset of the implementation phase, during the first 
three months, the superintendent and field associate put on an 
extensive campaign to create awareness of the fact that the 
school was participating in a national research and development 
effort. For example, each month for that first three months 
there was an article in the school newspaper about OG. During 
this same time period two articles with pictures appeared in the 
community newspaper. In addition preparations were made for 
brief informative segments to be presented on local television. 
The field associate also took the occasion of a school open 
house to set up a booth in the gymnasium to provide information 
about OG. 

It was obvious through the documented record that the super- 
intendent had primary control over the activities. He selected 
nominees for chairmen of the Steering Committee and Data Collection 
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Task Force, as well as nominees" for the Advisory Council. How- 
ever, once he had made these nominations he allowed the recomr, 
mended voting procedures to occur. This illustrates the point 
that the superintendent made in - a later interview. He indicated 
that the complexity of OG demanded that there be a. considerable 
amount of "administrative manipulation" In order to get it going 
and keep it running.. 

Since the field associate was not previously a member of the 
school staff she spent much of her time during the first three 
months getting to know the school and its faculty and staff. This 
was complicated by the fact that her office was located approxi- 
mately three miles off campus.. She was located in the same office 
as the area coordinator of occupational education. After the field 
associate was chosen, a member of the administrative council, she 
reported that. she was better received by "the £ac,ulty and staff. 
Being in the administrative council allowed her to be much. closer " 
to the forma] decision-makers and understand i'heir feelings about 
the project. In this respect some concern was .expressed by the 
vice principal in a December meeting of the administrative council. 
He stated that there were, "outsiders to all the activities, too 
much secrecy involved with the project and too little information 
given others." This is an interesting comment when taken ,iji the 
light of the extensive effort to provide information about the 
project. 

It will be shown that throughout the implementation phase 
this particular vice principal raised numerous questioi>s about 
the conduct of the project as well as the content of the project. 
It is not clear a$ to how much total effect his questioning had 
but it is apparent that it did cause Cv^ncern. 

The only other event which may have had an indirect affect 
on the starting of the OG implementation was the seemingly un- 
successful implementation of the teacher evaluation system which 
was mentioned in the initiation phase. It was reported that 
there seemed to be no emphasis from the superintendent or prin- 
cipal to enforce its use_. The point should be made that this 
system was the special project of the previously mentioned vice 
principal. a 

At the very beginning of the implementation it became 
apparent that OG was a potential threat to the counselors. The 
fiel-d associate reported that "(the head of the counseling 
department) seems extremely threatened- by this project, its 
implications to her department and the outcomes which might 
change the department's future. Her negativism is increasing; 
there must be some way of reinforcing her in order to get more 
cooperation." 



^During the school year 1973-74 a second vice principal • posi - 
tion was established. 
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During the next few months (January, February, and March 
1973) the progress on OG seemed to coast along at a medium pace. 
In the state monitoring report in January it was pointed out that 
OG: (1) was well organized; (2) communication with the CVE and 
the state department was assisting implementation; (3) the 
cooperation from the school administration was good; and (4) the 
fact that OG was compact and dealt with a specialized area of 
concern targeted toward defining goals and outcomes assisted its 
implementation. The only weakness mentioned was that there 
was a possible communication gap between the school and community. 
Although the advisory council had met once in December it had not 
been an altogether beneficial meeting. It was reported through 
general documentation that the state representative had dominated 
a considerable amount of that meeting and this seemed to have 
irritated several of the community members even to the point of 
one of them telling the state representative that he was not 
making any sense. 

During this second three month period of time the principal 
had sensed that the counselors felt A littje threatened and ^ 
attempted to reconcile that probl^em by giving them some public 
praise. The state representative^ also felt compelled to talk 
with the counselors about their critical role in OG and the 
process of education. This latter event illustrates the depth 
of the involvement of the state in OG at school E. 

Since activity on OG seemed to have progres.sed smoothly 
during this second three month period, the principal assigned 
the field associate some extra duties such as lunch room super- 
vision, and assisting in eye examinations of a group of students. 

Toward the end of the first year of OG at school E the 
superintendent and field associate felt that some type of activity 
needed to take place over the summer so as to maintain enthusiasm 
as well as gain a .better understanding of what they would be 
doing next year. lYi addition money had been provided by the 
state to conduct a summer workshop on guidance. Much of the field 
associate's time for the last three months (April, May, and June) 
were taken up with planning for that summer workshop and working 
on the next year's proposal for the state department. To add to 
this detraction from progress on the task work of OG the field 
associate found that she had to entirely recalculate the work of 
the Data Analysis Task Force because of errors and combined 
statistics gained from th,e make-up surveys. 

During the latter part of May and through June, representa- 
tives from school E had a considerable amount of contact with 
members of the development staff of OG on three occasions. The, 
first in this series was when the Steering Committee chairwomen 
and the field associate came to CVE to discuss the proposed 
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summer workshop. The second was the field associate's visit to 
CVE approximately two weeks later for an in-service training 
session in which all the field associates took part. The third 
and prpbably most significant contact was the summer workshop 
in which several members of the faculty and staff, students, 
and ,two CVE representatives discussed various aapects of OG 
and began planning for the following year. 

The summer workshop was later reported to be the most 
significant event of the entire two year period OG was being 
implemented at school E. The significance of the event was 
partially a result of the fact that it had both a major positive 
effect as well as a major negative effect. An example of the 
positive effect was that many of those involved got a much clearer 
understanding of what OG was all about. 'There were reports that 
there was a lot of enthusiasm concerning OG and its potential 
for causing some very significant positive outcomes for the 
school and students. On the other hand, once the new school year 
began it was reported that the workshop seemed to be the point 
at which OG began to have a considerable amount of difficulty 
at school E. An example of this was that during the workshop 
the vice principal raised some questions about the reliability 
and validity of the instrumentation in OG. He felt that his' 
concerns were not dealt with seriously and as a result he brought 
up this point about the reliabiability and validity of the 
instrumentation on several occasions throughout the year and used 
it ar times to discredit the entire effort. Another somewhat 
negative effect of the summer workshop came later when it was 
time to formulate the Behavioral Objectives Task Force. One 
of the members indicated that he felt somewhat inadequate, 
especially since he did not attend the summer workshop in which 
they discussed much of that task force's work. Two members of the 
Steering Committee were not at the summer workshop which put 
them somewhat out of synchronization with the thinking of the 
other members. Another effect of the summer workshop which could 
be interpreted as having both a positive and negative effect 
on OG was the fact that the principal began to implement some 
of the ideas which were suggested at the workshop. This was good 
but it was also reported that he emphatically stated that these 
alterations in previous practice had nothing whatsoever to do 
with OG. 

During the first four months of the 1973-74 school year 
there was a considerable amount of activity associated with OG. 
In addition to her regular duties of monitoring the OG project 
the field associate was put in charge of a dropout study the school 
was conducting. At the same time she maintained her contact 
with the other state career education projects by attending 
meetings of the project directors, and was put in charge of plan- 
ning and conducting a Career Day. This latter activity was 
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^ designed to bring together students and employers who represented 
various potential careers. These things detracted the field 
associate's attention from the activities of OG. 

One month later the steering committee chairwoman from the 
first year and who started the second year, was changed to the 
position of a vice principal, and the science teacher who had 
been involved in the beard incident became the new. Steering Com- 
mittee chairman.. 

During this period of transition of chairpersons the Steering 
Committee went through the process of looking at the Data Inter- 
pretation Task Force's (DITF) work and prioritizing the goals. 
It was the decision of the Steering Committee to reject the major 
emphasis of the data and prioritize the goals on the basis of 
what they as a committee felt were important for the school and 
students and not be restricted , 'by the data. As a result, their ' 
c priority lifting was somewhat different than that which the 
D.ITF recommended based on the data. Once this was done the 
goals had to be approved by the advisory council and the principal 
before work could begin on the development oi behavioral objectives 
Both the superintendent and the advisory council approved the goal 
priorities, but the principal delayed his opinion. Not until 
December did the principal finally decide to approve the goal 
priorities. After a length of time the field .'associate was con- 
cerned because the work on OG was at a standstill. So she sent 
a memo to the principal requesting that he make a judgment about 
the goals so that they could either begin on the behavioral 
objectives .or take the goals back to the Steering Committee with 
the principal's recommendations. The principal wrote a note back 
to the field associate stating that since the Steering Committee, 
advisory council, and others had approved the goal priority he 
would also approve. 

During this same time period from September through November 
the counseling depa-rtment was again becoming concerned about their 
role. The head of the counseling department contacted the field ' 
associate to meet with the counseling department to help them . 
develop a plan to reassess their position relative to the kind 
of things OG was talking about. The counselors indicated that 
they wanted to propose somie plan to the administration before 
they were told to change. Although they met with the field 
associate on a couple of occasions they never did develop a plan 
nor present suggestions to the administration. 

After the Christmas and New Year holidays it was reported 
that there was a lag in OG activity. The Behavioral Objectives 
Task Force (BOTF) was having difficulty establishing a time to 
meet, the superintendent expressed to the field associate that he 
had lost touch with OG activities, and the state representative 
was very apprehensive about the work that was being accomplished 
on OG. 
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In o.rder to get activity started again the field associate 
sent a note to the BOTF chairperson indicating that they needed 
to get the behavioral objectives written- before the state 
quarterly monitoring r'eport was due.- The BOTF chairperson 
likewise sent a note to the members of the task force setting 
a date for the meeting and stating at the bottom of the note "Duo * 
to the upcoming state monitoring report we canno^ procrastinate / 
any longer •** 

The first vice principal was on the BOTF arid, in the first 
meeting he again ''attacked the validity and. reliability of the 
whole program. He argued with the decisions made by the Steering 
Committee and indicated displeasure with the field associate's 
behavior. It was his feeling^ that the field associate should 
have been more of an advocate of the program than he perceived 
she was. In the second meetint of the BOTF the Steering Committee 
chairman ^attended and the vi.ce principal was less argumentative. 

Once the behavioral objectives were developed the super- 
intendent wanted the administration to approve of them before 
beginning implementation through the development of Career 
Development Units. The administrative staff hesitated to approve . 
the behavioral objectives. The ^superintendent wanted the field 
associate to find o,ut exactly why and report to him, but the 
field associate refused. 

Th^s inaction on the part of the administration was coupled 
by others expressing disenchantment with OG bjecause of its 
complexity and the lack of visible outcomes. The new vice 
principal who you will remember was the first Steering Committee 
chairman expressed the fact that OG was a goqd idea but that it 
would take ten years to implement. 

Because of the delay in activity and a certain amount of 
disagreement concerning J:he behavioral objectives as well as. the 
fact that it was very close to the end of the school year (April) 
the superintendent, principal, and Steering Committee chairman 
decided not to implement any of the behavioral objectives during 
the 1973-74 school year. Since this was a deviation from the 
contract the Steering Committee chairman wrote the OG program 
director at CVE indicating their decision. The^OG program director 
wrote back indicating that he understood their problem, but would 
like to have them at least propose two CDU's even if they did 
not implement them. The school did comply with this request. 

From January through the middle of May there was another 
underlying influence. During this time the field associate, 
superintendent, state representative, and the Division of Career 
Education in the state department were negotiating the fate of the 
OG program in the total schema of state funded career education 
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projects. At the sajne time the state department was interested 
in being a field test site for the field test stage of OG which 
would take place during the 1974-75 and 1975-76 school years. , 
Plans were made by the state department to expand OG even if the 
state was not selected as a field test site. As it happened they 
were selected and notified of that "fact in May. 

To culminate the implementation phase at site E the super- 
intendent took a r^ecommendation to the lo.cal board of education 
that they support \he implementation of at least five of the 
behavioral objectives next year--they die}. It was reported that 
this act of the board caused some of thd^' Steering Committee mem- 
bers who had mentioned quitting to reconsider. 

Th^ final activity relate'd to OG of any significance was 
a dinner held in honor, of all those wha.were directly involved 
with the work on OG. A curious point that came out at this 
meeting, which was not directly evident throughout the year, 
was that th.e Mexican-American individuals who were invilied to the 
dinner meeting did npt at^tend. It was reported that the mayor of 
the community had been very concerned about %he .lack of represen- 
tation of Mexican-America'ns in decision-making responsibilities 
associated with the school in general. He hAd for the past 
year b^een visiting the campus periodically afn^d observing* *It 
is not clear what, if any, specific grievances he or other' 
Mexican-Americans had with OG, but it was obvious that the/ had 
in fact boycotted the dinner. Although this was probably not 
directly ^/elated to OG it was evident that there were some general 
rel'^.tional concerns between the Mexican-American minorities and 
the school in general. , 

Si€e E Degree of Iiyplementation . The result of approximately 
nineteen and one half months the personnel at bchool E did not in 
any measur^e reflect the considerable amount of time and effort 
which was put into .the implementation effort; Table 8 summarizes 
'the degree of i\plementation wlbiich occurred at school E.c No 
Career Development Units (CDU*4J were developed nor implemented.* 
However, three CDU's were propo\ed and there* was a fairly strong 
indication that these would .be Arther deyeloped and implemented 
the following year. Because thene were no formal outcome^ in 
terms of XDU'o, no students wep^^^'se.rved directly as 'a result of 
OG. However, it can be said tfnat there were some changes in 
behavior on the. part of some <^ the faculty and. staff. One 
member of a task force indicated that he felt the adminis'tration 
was taking many 6f the suggestions brought out through the process 
of OG and imj)lcmenting them as' their ideas'. Another teacher 
stated tp the field associate that^ ''All of my students in ninth 
and tenth grades have met with 'their counselor at least once and 
this has not happened l^efore in the ten years I .have been at 
school E.** * . ' \ 
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It can also be said that at lea^t the superintendent felt ' 
it a worthwhile venture. He stated in interview toward the 
latter stages of the implementation phase .that ho understood that 
OG could not guarantee ^n/ specific pu'tcortv^s but. that' he fec^s 
it had been worthwhile if it had done nothi^ng else but make ihc 
"counselors ask some question? about their own. role. The .evidence^ 
substantiates the fact that the counselors dick seriously consider 
and reconsider their role as a result of OG being at their school. 

Overall t)\p implementation that did occur at school E .was 
not very extensive • In fact it could be considered very tenuous. 
During the Implemintation phase, the faculty and staff required a 
ronsiderable amount of intervention from both the field- associate 
and CVE staff in order to* stimulate and maintain activity. Even 
at that the resultant work from the task forces was rated as only 
reasonable by the development staff. - ' , ^ 

Site E Influence of the Characteristics of the fnnovation . 
As in the discussions of the other sites the characteristics of 
the innovation will be discussed in terms of the three categories 
of attitudinal. response: (1) apprapriateness ; (2) technical 
adequacy; (3) personal relevance; and the three categories of 
.expectations: (1) better guidance; ..(2) ne^i roles and relation- 
ships; and ..(3) more efficient use of , resources . 

/ The appropriateness of OG for the students, and faculty and. 
staff fc site E was considered a more positive than an undecided . 
position during the implementation phase. Table 9 shows the Index 
of Response for this variable during- the last year of implemen- 
tation fIR=.65, .67 and .66).' During implementation the st^te 
department saw OG as focusing on a specific area of concern with 
weli^defined goals and outcomes. Early in the implementation the 
Steering Committee 'expressed enthusiasm with the type of involve- 
inent which the system allowed students. The fact that Jthe system 
did n9t haye any predetermined o.utcomes was another factor that 
increased its appi:opriateness especailly for the administrators. 
The only negative response to appropriateness seemed to be that* 
some.members of the faculty and staff felt that they were doitig 
a xairly good^job already and did not need this type of system 
or conversely, the co.uns6lors- were not doing all they could do' 
but they atill did riot need, a system to tell them that; or show \ 
them what to do. ' 

The response to the technical adequacy of "OG to meet the-' 
expectations it established was mixe'd (IR=.49, .52 and .47). 
On thQ one hand some saw 0"G as a well ,org'anized systenia'tic way ^ 
•of facilitating decision-maVing in,j this area of providing career 
guidance. Others' challenged the validity and reliability of the 
instrument-ition and, program in general, and/or claimed- that there 
was t9o mpch process planning with no visible results in terms of 
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benefits for students. One administrator stated during the 
latter stages of the implementation phase that OG vas a good 
ide§i but that it would take ten years to implement. Another 
indicator of the feelings of the Steering Committee concerning 
the technical adequacy of OG was that at the point of prioritizing 
the gjoals they rejected the recommendation of the Data Interpre- 
tation. Task Force and decided to prioritize .the goals on the basis 
of their own perceptions. Another indicator of reactions con- 
cerning thS technical adequacy of OG //ere those of one of the 
Steering Committee members that stated that the system was just 
too complex 'and 'time consuming to be of much value. In general 
the documentation seemed to show that people either did not take 
the time to read the procedural g^uides or if they did read them 
they needed someon.e to translate the process in some meaningful 
way. In most cases the audiovisual presentations were of ?io 
assistance i^n. this respect. ^ 

The personal i^elevane^ of OG to individual faculty and staff 
members varied considerably. As expressed in the section dis- 
cussing appropriateness there was a general feeling that the goals 
and purpose of OG were relevant for the school.^ At the same time 
it was npt apparent through the documentation that this translated 
into a feeling that OG w^s of perso^i&l relevance to the individual 
professional.. This .position is reflected in the more or less 
nominal response to the category^of' personal relevance on the 
.OGPS (IR=. 57, . 59 and .56) . One of the^ reasons for the lack of 
personal reievance.^was that the ultimate goals and objectives 
were not clear to those who participated. Also in talking with 
some of the te.achers it seemed that they had * difficulty unde^r- 
standing the terms career and guidance as it related to their 
area- of special ty.\ For example it made sense to a humanities- 
teacher when OG was discussed in terms of a system which would ^ 
assist students in making decisions about what they wanted to do 
with thei^ live^, but it did not makev sense to talk about their 
careers nor did the foreign language teacher perceive herself 
as having a* specific guidance role in this . respect . Another " 
humanities teacher did, see a guidance aspect of his role si-nce 
many times he had students who. were taking, hjs class simply to 
fulfill ah elective ' requirement . Although this teacher could 
see the need for guidance he could not identify with the term 
career and was having difficulty seeing how OG might match^his 
intere.sts and concerns as a professional. 

The expe.ctation that OG would result in ^ better guidance for 
the students at the school was Somewhat above an uftdex-^ided position 
•{IR=.64, .64 and ^59). Appin although the goals and purposes of 
OG would lead one to^ believe it would result in a better program 
of guidance many of the" faculty and staff were reserving their 
opinion on this expectation until they could see some tangible 
results of the effort. Since these results were not forthcoming 



during the time period of this study many .still held an uncommitted 
opinion*. It seemed that some definitely did. see the potential of 
OG for reallocating resources to identified needs and had the hope 
that this in fact would happen. This especially seemed to, be 
the case for representatives of ttie state 'department and the 
superintendent at site E. The superintendent viewed OG as an 
evaluation tool similar to North Central except that it ''zeros 
in on more specific content areas.*' In this sense his, r.iinimal 
expectation was that OG be a tool far raising some issues in , 
the counseling staff which they had not previously considered. 1 
The state department viewed OG as a systems approach which would ^ 
provide a viable means of "breaking through the coAtent afrd 
structure of the existing curriculum ^to implement elements of 
career education. " 

The response to the question as to whether OG would result 
in new .roles and relationships was undecided even a little on the 
disag ree side (IR=.51, .48 and .50). The general impression was 
that even if they went through all of this process and came up 
with some program recommendations these recommendations would be 
implemented as a separate' part of the curriculum or the counsel- 
ing department's responsibility. Most of the faculty and staff 
.did not see themselves having to change any of 'their professional 
.behavior as a result of implementing OG. 

Although one of the primary arguments in -support of the 
.systems appro/ach was that it results in more efficient use of 
resources this was not a high expectation tor OG (IR=.50, .57 
and . 54) at school E. However .those who tended to promote its 
adoption did stress the fact that the systems approach allowed 
jthe schooi to better define its needsi and allocate time and 
resources specifically to those problems. On the other side of 
this issue it was the opinion of many of the faculty and staff 
who were involved that too much time and effort was expended 
with very little to show for it. The field associate reported 
midway through the second year of implementation that all they v ^ 
had to show for their efforts was about six pages of goals and 
behavioral objectives. This kind of output for the amount of 
resources expanded was not consistent with their understanding 
of an efficient use of resources. It should be said though 
that there were some that did believe that extensive and careful 
planning would logically lead to a better use of existing' as 
well as subsequent resources. ,f 

Sit.e Influence of the Interaction Between Advocates and 
Consumers . Overall the strategy for the implementation phase 
of OG at site E was planned and carried out by both the super- 
intendent and the field associate. Sometimes they worked in 
concert and at other times they carried out actions on their own. 
It was evident after only a week or so into the implementation 
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that the superintendent was the primary decision-maker and 
' initiator of actioni Because of this and the fact that the field 
associate had not previously been a part of the school faculty 
.^nd staff there was a period of time even after initiation when 
either the principal or superintendent controlled the actions 
of the field associate^ Therefore the field associa.te quickly 
became conditioned to the protocol of checking with the super- 
intendent on most of her activities. This was not necessarily 
a debilitating process but one which was desired^and expected 
by the superintendent. 

Informative tactics were used extensively especially during 
the four months of implementation. Some examples of informative 
tactics which were employed were; news releases in the local 
newspaper and school newspaper, brochures'^, an information booth 
at a school open house, a brief television *news item, a video- 
tape presentation of some of the OG activity placed in the 
library for general viewing, and the audiovisual presentations 
which were an integral part of the OG package. In addition to. 
..these informative tactics a newsletter was sent to the faculty 
and sn:aff periodically informing them of the progress of OG. 
The school announcement time was also used for this same purpose. 
Generally tails information did not penetrate very deeply and 
was too general to be of much assistance in facilitating the 
process of implementation. However, the attempt was made to 
make people aware of the existance of OG at, the school and this 
seemingly was accomplished. 

Persuasive .^tactics mixed with informative tactics with at 
times a little coercion or pressure applied seemed to be the 
tactics most often employed to. gain involvement or deal with 
acceptance on the part of the faculty and staff.. The field" 
associate worked very hard at building relationships between 
herself and the faculty and staff. She did this by visiting 
them, listening to their opinions, and making sure that they 
received recognition for the itime and effort they spenl on OG. 
The summer workshop was probably the most comprehensive effort 
to involve, inform, and persu^ade those who attended that OG 
had something to .really off-^r the sch""ol and them as profes- 
sionals. This was.mil ally successful possibly because the 
people who attended had already built up a fairly strong opinion 
about OG at that point. Another rather interesting persuasive , 
tactic which was used was the setting up of a. chart in the 
principal's office showing the percentage of s.tudents each of the 
first period, teachers had, who had returned their parent cqnsent 
form to paifticipate in a student survey. This tactic appealed .to 
an individual's sense of competition as well as havin<? som^e 
coercive overtones. It v;as somewhat successful in speeding up 
the^ returns. Probably the strongest persuasive tactic. used at 
site E was an appeal to the sense of professional duty*. For 
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example people were asked, to be involved in OG on the basis that 
it was a school project designed to. hel/p do a better job of 
guiding the school's students and therefore it was implied that 
it was the teacher's professional responsibility to participate 
to some extent. Another illustrative/ example of a persuasive 
tactic was when the principal saw that. the counselors were 
becoming threatened by OG he took ti^rie to limelight the importance 
of the counselors and their role in /the total process of the 
school. It seemed that by this he ^^as attempting to demonstrate 
his support of them while at the saine time impress upon them 
that they needed to expand tiieir interaction with the other 
aspects of the schools Ih"|eheral these persuasive tactics 
were successful in gaining initial' involvement or building an 
initial relationship between the tield associate, the administra- 
tion, the faculty, and the innovation itself. These persuasive 
tactics were not long lasting in, their attempt to gain acceptance 
nor understanding of the project/. 

/ 

The superintendent stated at the outset of the implemen- 
■tation phase that the product was very complex and would require 
from his perspective a considerable amount of "administrative 
manipulation." Evidenced by his actions It seemed as though 
what he meant was that he or some of the other administrators 
would need to directly or indifectly select key people for 
leadership roles in the .variou;s tasks of the process. In addition 
It would be incumbent upon the administrative staff to insure that, 
the faculty and staff would in fact participate and carry out 
as.signed duties. The superintendent carried out this latter 
action by sending personal letters to nominees requesting- their 
participation in the stated committee or task force. In addition 
he requested that the field associate keep him informed as to who 
was or was not involved and in general how the program was pro- 
gressing throughout its' duration. This form of mild coersion 
was effective for maintaining involvement. Several teachers 
stated that unless the superintendent requested that they par- 
ticipate they really would not have felt the/ had the time nor 
interest . " " . 

Anothfer influence which at times was somewhat coercive was 
the "extensive monitoring by the" state department. It has been 
stated before that' the state repres-entative saw OG as a means 
for salvaging the counseling and guidance function in the school 
and making it more responsive to the needs of students. Because 
of th|s, intense identification with OG the state represeiitative 
on several occasions felt compelled to intervene and" state his 
opinion to school personnel. In one instance it was reported- 
that the state representative gave a lengthy speech at a meeting 
of the advisory committee which resulted in one of the members 
actually interrupting the state representative to tell him that 
he was not making any sense.. In another instance the state 
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representative was discouraged because of the slowness of progress 
of OG and especially the perception he had of the noncommittal 
attitude of the counselors. As a result he took it upon himself 
to tell the counselors that if they did not begin to change the 
way they operated the counseling and guidance department they 
might not last very long in that role. Another example of the 
influence of the state involvement was during the time right 
after Christmas vacation of the second year of implementation 
when the field associate was having difficulty getting the BOTF 
to meet and continue their work. As a last resort tactic she 
sent a note to the chairperson of the task force indicating to 
her that there was a state monitoring report coming up and that 
it would be desirable if we had the behavioral objectives 
finished at that time. The chairwoman subsequently sent a memo 
to the members of the BOTF setting a meeting date and noting 
that "Due to the upcoming state monitoring report we cannot 
procrastinate any longei;." The tactic got results. 

Another aspect of the influence the state dep.artment had was 
that OG was one part of a larger plan to implement notions of 
career education into the' schools of the state. Because of this 
objective the state department kept a fairly close check on the 
general progress of OG. In addition the project received state- 
wide attention through the general plan of creating awareness 
and interest in the goals of career education. The field asso- 
ciate and superintendent of site E were very aware of this 
attention and realized that it meant that they had to deliver 
on what wa-s promise'd. Because of this attention persons from 
other districts and universities in the state visited the campus 
to observe what OG was all about. In general it was reported 
that these people were very impressed with what they saw and 
heard about ^OG. ^ 

,One thing that probably helped more than anything else in 
resolving some of the problems during the implementation phase 
was that there was in general an open channel of communication 
between the field associate and the state department, the CVE, 
and the superintendent. The field associate used these channels 
of communication to search for information, and resolve or 
compromise problems on numerous occasions. 

* 

As a final aspecv of the discussion concerning the inter- 
action between the advocates and the consumers it is interes^ting 
to po.int out some of the tactics used by those who were primarily 
consumers to counter the attempts made to obtain their involve- 
ment or increase their, productivity. It is not safe to say that 
these actions were calculated nor ever, consciously applied. What 
can be said is that they did occur and did have an effect on the 
advocates and/or the progress of implementation. Several times it'^ 
was reported that individuals declined responsibility for, directing 
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a task force because o£ the time it would take. At times it 
seemed as though committees were almost purposely delaying their 
responsibility tp make a decision so as to debilitate the process. 
In one instance in particular the field associate was ,told. 
indirectly that all the acceptance. of OG she was seeing was really 
a "put-on." In other words some' individuals were presenting a 
facade of ^acceptance. Some other methods used to counter the 
acceptance of OG were to attack the validity and reliability 
of parts or all of the innovation or to discredit the skill and 
ability of the developers' and/or the advocates. Another inter- 
es-ting counter tactic which was recorded at site E was the intro- 
duction, for consideration, of a competing innovation. The 
innovation was also a package of materials dealing with .the role 
of the counselor. The tactic of boycotting a formal meeting of 
the OG project was also recorded at site E.. In addition to the 
above tactics it also seemed that at times some individuals 
were stating that they lacked understanding of the project as 
a means of not becoming involved. 

Site E Influence of Contextual or Circumstantial Factors , 
Several situational factors played a role during the implemen- 
tation phase of OG at site E. As has been stated before it. is 
difficult to place any particular degree of relative influence 
on any one of the factors, but that it is obvious through the 
documentation that they did have an affect on not only the 
process but in some cases also the outcome. 

One factor was the fact that at the time of the initiation 
and beginning stages of the implementat ion of OG the school was 
in the process of implementing another innovation. You will 
recall that this innovation was focused on the process of teacher 
evaluation. Shortly after^a workshop, designed to train the 
teachers about the purpose of the evaluation system it was 
reported that nothing was being done to further implement the 
program and that it appeared that the teachers "had shelved" 
the innovation. It was later reported^that it seemed that the 
teachers were trying to do the same thing with OG that they 
had accon^plished with th6' teacher evaluation system. ' 

The position and ac^tivities of ihe field associate had a 
major effect on the implementation process. The fact that the 
field associate was perceived as not a member of the faculty and 
staff continually caused her difficulty. In addition the fact 
that she .had to serve the interests of CVE, the state, and the. 
local ^school many times put her in serious role conflict. Espe- 
cially since the demands of each of these agencies were very 
salient in her case. She had to spend much of her time respond- 
ing to their demands. To complicate all this some individuals 
at times felt that, all of her "activity was self-serving and not 
in the interest of the school. 
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The. organizational characteristics seemed to play an indirect 
jole during the implementation phase. The high centralization of 
decision-making and high degree o£ supervision was consistent 
with the direct and authoritative manner in which most of the 
major decisions :about the conduct of OG were made and enforced. 
The fact that the school had a medium amount of complexity and 
standardization allowed for quicker and. less restricted .decisions 
to be made concerning the conduct of the program. To add to this 
school pe'^sonnel seemed to be rather homogeneous in their opinion 
about various as^pects of .OG. It seemed that at times they were 
all for one aspect and at another time they were all against 
another aspect. 

The conservative norms of behavior which permeated the school 
also influenced some actions related to OG. F'or example the fact 
that male faculty members were not allowed to wear beards not only 
affected the second Steering Committee chairman^s actions but 
CVE representatives who wore beards were also viewed with con- 
siderable suspicion, Another example of a conseTvative approach 
was the fact that not until the latter part of the second year 
of implementation were CVE representatives allowed to interview' 
students , " - ^ 

Normal school operations in several instances inhibited 
progress on the tasks of OG. Simply the lack of time available 
for committees to meet was one factor in this respect • Another 
element of this was that vacations interrupted the flow, of 
activity and it was difficult to get s'tarted .again. Other activ- 
ities in the school calendar many times took precedent over 
those of OG. 

Another circumstantial factor related to' the change of 
role responsibilities for key personnel 4 In the case of school E 
one of the critical factors in this respect vms reported to be 
the change of the Steer ing ^Commi ttee chai rperson midway throu'gh 
the implementation' and at a critical decision-hiaking point in 
the career of the Steering Committee- - that of goal prioritizing. 
Another tragic event in this respect was the death of the chair- 
woman of the counseling department. 

The role of the community at site E was not entirely clear, 
At the beginning it was mentioned that there might be some in- 
fluence brought to bear by the Mexican-American segment of the 
community. However, throughout the implementation no incidents 
were reported which associated OG with the concerns of this 
minority group. In the end though the Mexican- Americans who 
were a part of OG chose to boycott the last formal event related 
to OG. As stated previously it was not apparent what, if any, 
grievances they had with OG specifically. What was apparent in 
further exploration was that the Mexican-American population of 
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the community spearheaded by the mayor did have some grievances 
with the conduct of the school and that this was having an in- 
•direct T^earing on many of the activities of the school. 

The final and probably most pervasive contextual influence 
at site E was the extensive^ commitment of the state department 
and school to the implementation of vocational and technical 
education, and career education related programs. The state's 
interest has been stated throughout this discussion. The school's 
and state's interest is exemplified in the fact that during the 
1973-74 school year it was reported that the school^had acquired 
approximately $108,000 in state and federal funds for the imple- 
mentation or continuance of .vocational related programs. In 
addition the state and school E personnel were involved in 
numerous efforts other than OG to implement elements of career 
education into school programs. 

Site F Implementation Overview , Figure 10 provides a 
graphic display of the amount of activity which occurred con- 
cerning OG at site F, The implementation of OG began after the 
faculty vote on October 11, 1972, The general climate could be 
characterized as confusion. The teachers were unable to trans- 
late the A/V presentation into tangible role requirements; the 
students approved to accept the innovation because it had been 
previously legitimized by the principal; and the pr.incipal felt 
that the presentation was not professionally adequate. In 
general the teaching personnel responded negatively to the A/V 
presentation, the CVE representatives, and the field associate. 
The teachers desired additional information about the innovation, 
but the CVE representatives were unable to clear the ambiguities 
surrounding the procedural model. Furthermore, prior to the 
voting, the teachers were told by the principal that '*we had 
better have a 70 percent vote," Basically, the teachers were 
disenchante4 because they were forced to vote without receiving 
.sufficient information for making intelligent decisions. The 
teachers also commented , that the CVE representatives were ''poorly 
prepared."'* 

' ^) ^ , 

The teachers also reacted negatively to the field associate. 
If you recall, the *f ield associate was: (1) new to the school; 
(2) hired by the local district's director of guidance and 
counseling; and (3) seen by the staff as an intruder or outsider* 
She was viewed as being part of the^CVE staff. Her responsibili- 
ties were nbt clearly delineated to the teachers, nor the students 
The teachers also inquired as to why |a member of their teaching 
staff -was not selected for the field /associate position. Espe- 
cially, with regard td the'fact that'two counselors from the 
school had previously expressed interest in the position. The 
teachers argusd that the "hiring was not done faiii" and this w^s 
one of the rpasons "why the staff was against the project," An 
/ ... 
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eleventh grade counselor had previously showa some CVL represen- 
tatives around the school in the spring of 1972, but she was not 
hired. The head counselor wanted the job, but he was not hired. 

The teachers* initial reaction to the innovation was generally 
negative. The opinion leaders (designated by th^ principal) were 
adamant because something new was being added to the school when 
teachers were behind in their work. Another teacher remarked 
that "it sounds like someone's doctoral dissertation." Two 
counselors emphasized the excessive amount of time which would 
be required to complete the tasks. Several of the teachers 
wanted to know about immediate results apd test data from the 
other sites. 

The principal's reactions to the A/V presentation and the 
small group discussions are also worth noting. Some background 
facts ^help put his reaction into perspective. The principal was 
basically a strong bureaucra-** . He had a very strict authori- 
tarian leadership style. He had been principal at school F 
for two years. After the A/V presentation the principal stated 
that the quality of the work was not appropriate. He also ^ 
became antagonistic because one of the'CVE representatives told 
a senior student that the project would not benefit'the student. 
The principal stated that the CVE representative should have 
known better than to tell a student that the project would not 
benefit him. The principal offered that the developers vyere only 
interested in collecting data. One. of the CVE representatives 
told the principal to stay out of the project and watch "how the 
system works and how using the right procedures and attitudes 
can help the principal learn more about his. school." The 
principal became irate. He countered by telling the field 
associate that "he did not want ^ (that CVE representative) on his 
campus again. ..." • 

After that incident the principal took a more dogmatic 
stance with the field associate. The principal remarked that 
the project would not be a success unless he intervened. The 
principal argued that the teachers would resist working towards 
implementing the guidance model because the field associate 
had a separate office, secretary an^d she was not directly re- 
sponsible to the administrative division at the school. 

During. the months following the faculty/staff vote in October, 
the growing rift between the fioldf associate and the principal was 
becoming e^ven more apparent. The principal decided to deviate 
from the procedural guide; especially, when it called for nom- - 
inations and faculty voting4 He selected the chairman of the 
Steering Committee and the members of the Steering Committee. 
The members w6rc not informed of their appointments until 
December. of 1972. There were reasons to suggest that during 
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this period the principal was deciding which teachers would act 
as facilitators, and to determine who would lead the others. 
The field associate resented the principal's unilatq,ral tactics. 
A special meeting was called between the local area administrative 
officers and the principal and field- associate. 

^ The meeting ended with the superintendent of the local area 
informing the field associate t]iat her responsibilities should 
be with the principal and npt the developers from CVE^ It was 
further s^tipulated that the field associate was to forward all 
information about the project to the principal. The super- 
intendent emphasized that the ''project was the principal's." 

During the months from October to January of 1972 there was 
very little activity. Most of the activities were managerial in 
nature; such as,, determining meeting dates for the Steering 
Committee, selection of task force members, and administering 
the faculty/staff survey. The teachers who became involved in 
the project' for the first several months from January of 1973 to 
March of 1973 were unable to clearly understand the functions 
of the innovation their own role requirements in the project. 
One teacher remarked, *4t seems like^a lot of repetition to 
me ... I think it is one thing when you are looking at all of 
those forms, but another when you actually get down to the actual* 
doing things.*' The first year can be summarized in a phrase 
provided by one of the participants; who said, "we'd better get 
started or we won't finish." Other teachers expressed opinions 
that OG wa^ easy to understand after you participated. 

The s|:hool year 1972-73 was completed with the following 
activities accomplished: (1) establishment of a Steering Com- 
mittee; (2) . establishment of an advisory committee; (5) establish- 
ment of the DCTF and the DATF; (4) and several school and com- 
munity surveys administered, The following school year 1973-74 
much of the confusion had subsided; nevertheless, many of the 
teachers still did not understand OG. 

By the winter of 1973 it was becoming apparent that the 
staff was not too anxious about w9rking on the project. The 
field a-ssociate reflected in one of her weekly logs that the 
"|:eachers worki;»g with DITF seem to be over anxious to turn in - 
their procedural guides and other OG materials." This caused 
wonder as to whether such action would be carried into the 
entire faculty and cause difficulty in nominating and enco.urage 
other task forces of work. groups for jthe future. 

The school finally settled down to implement two CDU's 
prior to school . closing in 1974. Indications suggest that the 
school will continue to use parts of OG, but under another 
namG • ^ ^ 
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Site F Degree of Implementation . Table 8 provides a summary 
of the degree to which OG was implemented at school' F. This, sec- 
tion is divided into four basic parts: (1) -quantity of CDU's 
developed and students served; (2) time to complete each phase; 
(3) amount of technical assistance provided to the school by the 
CVE staff; and (4) developers judgment as to the quality 'of work 
completed at the school--including data gathering, processing, 
goal setting, CDU's developed, and quality of tas»k f.orce work. 

With'respect to the number of CDU's school F developed and 
implemented two. The first CDU was geared toward helping students 
to acquire part-time jobs. The students' performed such activities 
as filling out personal data sheets (vitas), job application 
forms, and writing letters of application to prospective em- 
ployers. 'The seognd CDU focused on providing students with 
information on the sources of assistance in, the school, district, 
and city for acquiring a potential employment opportunity, "^fhe 
^ actual number of students served by bpth CDJLJ^*„s, however, were 
only eighty, sixty-five students in the first CDU^ and fifteen 
students in the second. 

« 

The time to complete the tasks began after the faculty vote 
in October of 1972. The amount of time it took for school F to 
complete the total operations called for within the procedural 
model was nineteen months. There was a considerable length of. 
time spent of module I and II. Module II took^ about thirteen 
months to complete. The remaining modules were completed within 
a five to six month period. . ^ ^ * 

The general pattern of technical assistance tended to 
reflect the length of time to complete each phase. During 
modules T and II the developers werti extensively involved in 
the project • But as the project got under Way there was less 
and less involvement by the developers in everyday operations. 
'The long inactivity period from October to January required the 
developers to keep closer vigilance over the project. However, 
most of the work was completed- -with two CDU^s as outputs of the 
nineteen months involvement. 

The overall judgment by' the developers of the quality of 
the task force work was good. They rated the data task forces 
as reasonable. The behavioral objectives were rated good^ and 
the remaining task forces were rated very good. * ^ 

Sit e F Influence of Characteristics of the Innovation , The 
teachers^ and ^students' perceptions of OG during the implementation 
phase were varied. Appropriatenes s of the OG materials and pro« 
cedures was related somewhat high. Index of Response for the 
three samples were .64, .71 and .74 (Table 9) respectively. 
The general attitude was that OG was viewed as an inr\pvation that 
would meet the faculty/staff's felt need in the area of career 
guidance. 
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The te chnical adequac y "bf the OG materials and pro.ccdures * ' 
were rateH^ominaT. Index'of Response was .47, .51 and .52 
. (Table 9) for the three samples respecti/ely . -The perception 

seemed to be* hat the materials were too aj^stract for the facxilty/' 
staff. However the field associate reported that the faculty/ , ,1 
staff's problem was that they Would; not readJthe majterials; , ^ . ^ • 
This perception i^ clearly brought to bear by t'he alternate . * * 
chairman of the task force who commented: ' - 

The guide is simple, it gives good clear step-by-step 
directions. You keep saying turn' to p^ge so-and-so in 
your guide; now I see, it is all la^d out. At first, 
everything seemed so abstract. Now. I see and Understand - 
much better. If you had shown or told everybody how simple 
the guide is, I thitjk they wbuld have .been much more in 
favor of it* I just think it is all ^marvelous and I see 
how ^w6 have to do everything step-by -step according to 
the guide. 

General support for OG was also r^tced nominal. This category 
was rated on the Index of Response for the three samples, \Sl, 
.54 and .57 (Table 9) arespectively . rhe perception here was 
that many of the faculty/staff werp uncertain^ as , to the. eventugl^^ 
outcomes of the product. This resp©n^>e may also have b^en a ^ . / 
function of the fact that they were not exten^sive^ly involved 
with OG. ' ' - 

The f icult>/staf f • s response to personal relevance wa>s rated 
somewhat above neutral, the Index of Response was .60, ..63 and;.;^ ' . 
.()7 (Table 9) respectively. The p^^cqption h^rc was that the ' ' ^ \ 
faculty/staff saw the need'^or the program as^ being beneficial 
to students and themselves. This is especially true of those> 
teachers. who help implement the project-. There were several" <^ 
occasions when members of the various working, groups relinquis'hed 
their conference time to, implement the product. 

The expectations for better gui d ance services was also rated 
relatively high. The Index of Response was .63, .74 and .73 
(Table 9) respectively. Those who were involved realized that * 
OG had the potential of generating better guidance techniques. 
The major pro'blem stemmed 'from the lack of id(?ntifiable outcomes. 

iVew roles and relationships were rated in the neutral range. 
The Index of Response was .52, .56 and .55 {Table 9) respectively. 
The teachers generally did not expect OG €o change their roles 
and relationships within the school. However, the couhseling 
department staff felt that OG was encroaching upon their ''turf" 
and this would cause changes' in , methods of counseling students. 
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Finally, the category of efficient use of resources was 
rated in slightly above the neutral range. The Index of Response 
was .53, .67 and .66 (Table 9) respectively. There seemed to be 
very little concern by teachers with regard to this category. 
Although, those who participated related that OG was an efficient 
method for generating alternative programs within the school. 
But to the extent that OG would generate efficient use of re- 
sources must be considered inconclusive. 

Site F Influence of the Interaction Between the Advocates 
and Consumers . Many of the major strategies for gaining faculty/ 
staff participation at school F were initiated during the first 
year. The coercive strategies were effectively utilized by the 
key personnel involved in the project; which included the field 
associate, developer, principal, and central office administrative 
personnel. The informative and persuasive tactics were used in 
most cases to support the coercive tactics. Nevertheless, each 
of three major types of tactics were used to a certain extent 
for influencing members of the school personnel and others, who 
were involved in the project to help implement the procedural 
model . 

The major actions for gaining faculty participation seemed 
to occur during the first several months following the faculty- 
student vote in October of 1972. As a matter of fact, the major 
reason for school F beginning the implementation stage was that 
prior to the voting it was recorded that the principal informed 
his teaching staff that "they had better have the recommended 
70 percent acceptance to try the innovation for a one year trial." 
This is not to suggest that there were not any significant 
tactics used throughout the project, but the early months of the 
operations of the project at school F tended to influence the 
eventual outcomes. 

In addition to the principal's mandate, the developers 
strategies of presenting an A/V presentation and small group 
discussions were the catalysts which brought about the initial 
response to the innovation by the school personnel. The A/V 
presentation failed to elicit a positive commitment from the 
teachers. As a result of the failure of the developers inform- 
ative tactics the principal became more intensely involved in 
the project. 

The principal initiated a coercive tactic by telling the field 
associate that she would be responsible to him because the teachers 
would not work for her. The teachers believed the field associate 
was part of the CVE staff. The principal recognized the conflict 
in role definition of the field associate and decided to coopt 
her and thus help assure that the faculty would realize that she 
was part of the teaching staff and thus not be perceived as an 
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outsider. The principal also informed the field associate that 
he did not want the two CVE representatives who assisted with the 
Initiation on his ••campus/* 

At one point in time ^he principal even threatened to dis- 
continue the project. The developers countered this action of 
the principal by employing a coercive tactic* They informed 
the field associate to go to the principal's superiors at the 
local level. She was to determine how the superintendent and 
assistant superintendent liked the A/V presentation* The super- 
intendent and assistant superintendent were both present during 
the A/V presentation on October 11, 1972. The superintendent 
felt that the A/V presentation was poor. The field associate, 
therefore, was not able to use the superintendent's influence 
against the principal's position. 

The developers proposed another tactic when the principal 
threatened to dismiss the project. This time the field associate 
was instructed to telephone the developers from the principal's 
office explaining in the presence of the principal that the CVE 
staff would be receiving a letter indicating his reasons why he 
didn't want the project in the school. The principal decided 
to change his mind. No particular reason was recorded* 

A meeting was set up between the superintendent, assistant 
superintendent, director of guidance and counseling, principal, 
and the field associate for the purpose of resolving the conflict 
between the field associate and the principal* In the meeting 
it was decided that the field associate would be directly re- 
sponsible to the principal and not to the director of guidance 
and counseling. The principal's decision to coopt the field 
associate was legitimized in the meeting. As a result the 
principal decided to censor all information leaving his school 
and reviewed the field associate's daily logs and weekly summary 
reports* 

As the implementation began the principal chose not to follow 
the procedural guides as specified by the developer. The principal 
unilaterally selected both the chairman and appointed members to 
the Steering Committee. His rationale was to deter teacher re- 
sistance- This would assure him of people whom he could trust 
to carry th( innovation through to completion. His method of 
selection also eliminated confusion which followed the faculty/ 
staff vote in October. 

The field associate was not completely convinced that the 
principal's strategy was the proper thing to do. She decided 
to pressure the principal into changing his mind and force him 
to follow procedural guides. She began to keep a secret daily 
log; which she entitled "excerpts." She requested a meeting 
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again with the superintendent and assistant superintendent to 
present her grievances against the principal. The six pages 
of data ("excerpts") consisted of pertinent issues and problems 
which occurred at the school, including charges against the 
principal. Some examples of the excerpts are presented below: 

1. Principal's insistence that the field associate do a 
PERT chart that would include activities, dates of 
completing modules. 

2. Principal's refusal to assist in providing information 
for the site survey. 

3. Principal's deviation from the procedural guide. 

A week later (January 1973) a second meeting was called, 
this time including the principal. The principal's strategy 
appeared to be to show that the field associate's actions were 
illegal, because she did not go to the grievance committee set- 
up at the school. 

The field associate countered by stating that she was not a 
teacher. Her position she remarked "is administrative in nature 
and besides, the teachers on his (the principal's) committee do 
not know, or have no demonstrated knowledge of OG." The principal 
decided he did not want the project--he commented "I recommend 
that the program be taken out of (my school) and taken to another 
school." The superintendents informed the principal that the 
project was his. As a result it was again stipulated by the 
superintendent that the field associate would be directly re- 
sponsible to the principal. 

Throughout the remaining school year of 1972-73, various 
committees met and several task forces were created. The tactics 
for gaining involvement and support consisted of sending brochures 
discussing OG at community meetings, holding small conferences * 
to inform the teaching staff of the various activities planned 
for the coming school year of 1973-74. 

During the 1973-74 school year most of the tactics to gain 
faculty participation consisted of the field associate designing 
display boards (consisting of photographs of the members of the 
various committees, informing others through school newspaper 
articles, sending brochures). Finally, the principal asked the 
field associate to become a part-time academic counselor and 
help schedule classes for students. This latter strategy again 
was effectively employed by the principal so as the faculty/ 
staff would not perceive the field associate as an outsider. 
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Site F Influence of the Contextual or Circumstantial 
Factors^ The contextual or mediating variables which tended 
to attect the acceptance of OG at school F can be discussed 
at varying levels of generality and specificity. Some of the 
contextual variables which acted as facilitators or inhibitors to 
the acceptance of OG can be discussed in general terms. However, 
there are certain key incidents which will be explored in more 
detail. The contextual variables can never be logically deter- 
mined nor predicted. This discussion will highlight some of the 
key intervening factors that have influenced the acceptance of 
OG in a positive or negative manner. These variables range from 
unanticipated teacher strikes to articles written by students 
in the school newspaper. 

One situation which influenced the acceptance of OG was 
the extensive involvement of the local axea superintendent and 
assistant superintendent in the district. The entrance for 
involving these two individuals was provided by the assistant 
superintendent's concern for the field associate. He had 
remarked that the field associate should feel free to discuss 
any pertinent matters with him concerning the operations of the 
project. The assistant superintendent's intent other than want- 
ing the project to be successful was never made clear. Nonetheless, 
with this introduction the field associate called on the two super- 
intendents three times during the project to resolve critical 
issues and programmatic complaints. 

The first meeting was called because the field associate 
was not clear to whom she should be responsible. The local 
director of guidance and counseling hired her, but she was 
placed under the directives of the school administrator. The 
second meeting with the superintendents was to formally bring 
grievances against the principal for usurping the project and 
deviating from the guidelines stipulated in the contract between 
CVE and the state and local representatives. The third meeting 
was called to bring the principal into the session so as he could 
answer or rebut the charges made against him. The conclusion to 
these three meetings ended when it was decided upon by the super- 
intendent of the area that the field associate would in fact: 
(1) be responsible to the principal; (2) not to adhere so 
closely to CVE's rules; (3) turn in all daily logs and weekly 
summary reports to the principal; and (4) support the principal's 
position in the school. 

The local director of guidance and counseling 's role in 
the project was also of major influence. She was interested in 
the project because she saw it as a means for determining new 
competencies and role definitions for the counselors in the 
wider school district. She was also responsible for hiring the 
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field associate. She was called upon by the principal and others 
to help resolve the conflict over who the field associate would 
be responsible to* 

The local director of occupational education was also 
instrumental in the project. He constantly monitored the pro- 
ject because he saw it as a means for structuring the system's 
K-12 career guidance model. A junior high career guidance 
model had been developed in the district prior to the intro- 
duction of OG. 

A district-wide teacher's strike which occurred on opening 
day of school the second year also affected the restart efforts 
at the school. The field associate did not engage in the strike, 
thus creating tension between the strikers, whom she would have 
to ask later to work on the project. It was brought out later 
that many of the strikers did not participate in the project, 
because the field associate was not seen as an ally of theirs. 
The strike also postponed a trip to CVE by the principal of 
school F. 

Overall the principal's basic management style and the 
corollary organizational characteristics had a major influence 
on both the acceptance and resistance to OG. What is meant by 
this is that everything seemed to hinge on the principal's 
attitude toward the project. This is confirmed by the high 
degree of centralization of decision-making, standardization of 
procedures, and supervision which were perceived as existing in 
the organizational structure of school F. The minimal complexity 
of the organizational structure also allowed this flow of author- 
ity to be quickly transmitted to the rest of the faculty. This 
gave the principal even that much more power. 

Community interest groups were also interested in OG at 
school F. Although there was never any direct participation 
by the community groups in the project, the principal discouraged 
any community groups becoming involved. This was documented in a 
letter from the area urban league to the director of OG at CVE. 
A letter of interest was initiated by the education director of 
the local urban league to the developer requesting information 
about CVE and the "... activity content of the program** at 
school F. A representative of CVE forwarded a memo to the 
principal to determine whether he would be interested in the 
urban league's participation. The principal responded negatively 
toward urban league's participation, thus stating that the "pro- 
gram is being developed and would not be useful to any com- 
munity agency," 

The chairman of the advisory committee also played an 
instrumental role in the project. He was able to secure funds 
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for a student at the school for the purpose of going to Washington, 
D.C. with her government class. The student had originally con- 
tacted the field associate to determine if she could get any help 
through OG. As a result OG indirectly provided a chance for the 
girl to attend with her class a trip to Washington, D.C. 

Another intervening factor which affected OG was the approval 
of the program by the southern association evaluation committee. 
Two of the evaluators were highly impressed with OG, and thus 
gave it a good rating in their review. 

Finally, a trip to CVE by the principal, field associate, 
and Steering Committee chairman occurred during the final phases 
of OG. Their purpose for attending CVE was to "discuss imple- 
mentation of student oriented career development units and to 
discuss the continuation of the OG product in the school next 
year . " 

Although the above incidents were never planned in advance 
of the project, they did have various effects on certain aspects 
of the implementation of OG. Some of the incidents acted as 
facilitators- -such as the meetings with the superintendents, 
while others negatively affected or inhibited the manner in 
which OG was being perceived, such as the district-wide strike. 
For other situational or circumstantial factors, it was not 
obvious as to what the exact effect was on the implementation 
of OG. 
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Potential for Continued Use 



Introduction . As mentioned previously in the research design 
section, the length o£ time that OG was observed was not long 
enough to seriously consider measuring or quantifying the degree 
of incorporation. However one of the primary characteristics o£ 
incorporation can reasonably be considered the extent to which 
there is a chance that some or all of the innovations will contin- 
ue to be used. This aspect of the case study was labled the "po- 
tential for continued use." Six sets of criteria were used to 
assess the degree to which it could be said that each site would 
continue using all or parts of OG. 

It sbw^uld be pointed out before discussing the criteria, that 
as a result of the limitations of the observation time at the sites 
and the primary intent of the developers (CVE) to further develop 
the product, the data presented as "potential for continued use" 
is highly speculative. The criteria, data, and discussion do re- 
flect a fairly broad scope of intent on the part of personnel in 
the field sites to continue using the product they helped develop. 
Furthermore, the criteria provides a base from which speculation 
can be further tested and verified. This could then possibly lead 
to a more definitive way of describing the factors involved in the 
transition from an initial trial of a product to the actual incor- 
poration of that product. 

The first criterion of the "potential for continued use" con- 
cerned whether there was an official statement of support to con- 
tinue OG made by the administrators at the state, district, and/or 
school level. An official statement was defined as some written 
or other formal communication which stated that the representative 
administrative department would support the continuance of OG. 

The second criterion category concerned the level of unoffi- 
cial support which could be identified at each site. Unofficial 
support related to indications of an informal nature such as con- 
versations or gestures by the administrators at the state, district 
or school which suggested that they were in favor of OG being con- 
tinued to some extent. 

The third criterion was the amount of resources in terms of 
money, space, personnel, materials, and time which could be iden- 
tified as having been set aside for OG for the school year 1974-75. 

The fourth set of criteria was to determine the type and ex- 
tent of continued use (incorporation) which was being suggested. 
The type and extent of use was broken down into five possible 
areas: (1) the number of CDU's implemented and proposed; (2) wheth 
or it was being suggested that OG be used in other schools in the 
immediate district; (3) whether or not there were changes being 
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suggested in administrative procedure or policy in order to accom- 
modate aspects of OG; (4) whether or not there were changes being 
suggested with respect to OG in order to make it more compatible 
with the expectations o£ those promoting its use; and (5) to what 
extent there was work preformed in connection with OG during the 
summer following the implementation phase. 

The iifth criterion use to judge the potential for continued 
use was the response of the faculty and staff to that exact ques- 
tion. On the third sample of the Operation Guidance Product Sur- 
vey the faculty and staff was asked to rate on a five point scale 
ranging from strongly disagree to strongly agree whether they felt 
that OG would be continued at the school the year following the 
implementation phase. 

The sixth and final area was a miscellaneous category. It 
included any other influences which could be identified which would 
suggest that the school would or might use parts or all of OG dur- 
ing the year following the implementation phase. 

In the following each site is discussed in terms o£ its poten- 
tial for continued use according to the six criterion areas men- 
tioned above. Table 10 provides a summarized listing of the rating 
of each criterion by site. 

Site A Potential for Continued Use . There was no official 
support either by the state or school administrative levels in re- 
gard to whether OG would be continued at school A next year (school 
year 1975-76). However, the district administrative body of the 
career education division set aside monies covering the salaries 
of two coordinators, materials, office supplies, and space for the 
continuance of OG at other schools. Although money was allocated 
in support of OG for the school year 1974-75, it has been suggested 
that there was still only nominal interest in the project by the 
district administration. 

No CDU*s were implemented. Over three years of participating 
in the OG project the faculty/staff was unable to have an impact 
on the school curriculum. Nor was the student body affected by the 
innovation. The lack of any viable outcomes for students at school 
A seems to be the major reason that the school administrator has 
been noncommital toward the potential for continued use at school 
A. 

There has been no reported change in administrative policy, 
nor any summer work scheduled to accommodate OG for the school year 
1974-75. The school administration is currently awaiting the new 
revised version of OG before a decision is made whether to continue. 
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In the final miscellaneous category the field associate of 
school A was elevated to district coordinator in charge of imple- 
menting OG in four to six schools. This may have some influence 
on the possibility that school A will continue with some nspccts 
of OC but it is not obvious that this will be the case. 

Site B Potential for Continued Use . It appeared that site B 
had the least chance of all six for any continued use of OG. There 
was no official support made by either the state, district, or 
school administration. In fact the state administration sent a 
letter declining the opportunity to be involved in a further field 
test of OG. Likewise there was no unofficial support which could 
be identified at either the state, district, or school level. In 
addition no resources were set aside to assist in the incorporation 
of OG for the year following the implementation phase. Although 
two CDU's were tried at the end of the implementation phase no 
other CDU's were planned or proposed. Also no suggestions were 
being made that OG be used in any other schools in the district or 
state. Similarly no changes were being made in either administra- 
tive policy or OG in order to facilitate incorporation. Even the 
faculty and staff responded with an attitude which could be char- 
acterized as an "I really don't know" response (IR=.54). The nu- 
merous difficulties which surrounded the implemenation seemed to 
outweigh any potential benefits which were potentially seen as a 
result of continuing with OG. 

Site C Potential for Continued Use . There was no official 
support either by the state or school administrative levels in re- 
gard to whether OG would be continued at school C next year. The 
district allocated funds for the field associate to be in charge 
of coordinating OG at the district level. The amount of resources 
set aside by the career education division was also to pay the 
salary of the field associate from school A. 

Two CDU's were developed but not implemented at school C. 
There were no CDU's proposed for the following school year. There 
has been no indication as to whether there would be changes in ad- 
ministrative policies or summer work schedules to accommodate OG 
for another year. The administration is awaiting the new version 
before a decision is made. 

As with school A the field associate was moved into a position 
of responsibility at the district level to implement a form of OG 
into several other schools. However, it is not at all clear what 
relationship school C will have in this new venture. Therefore 
the potential for continued use at school C was rather ambiguous. 

Site D Potential for Continued Use . The probability that OG 
would be used to some extent the year after the implementation 
phase was qui ? good. Although there was no official support from 
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the state or district there was some from the school administration. 
Statements were made by the school administration in staff meetings 
that OG had been worthwhile and elements of it would be continued. 
Even though there was no official support from the state and dis- 
trict there was unofficial encouragement and support in the form 
of informal comment made to the field associate. Considerable un- 
official support was expressed by both the principal and vice prin- 
cipal in charge of curriculum at the school. 

Although the field associate felt confident that some resources 
were going to be set aside for OG at the time the data for this re- 
port was gathered it was not known how much or in what form these 
resources would be. 

The implementation phase ended in the school not implementing 
any CDU^s but planning three and proposing five. It was also 
planned that two counselors and two teachers would be working for 
a period of time during the summer developing the five proposed 
CDU*s into planned ones. It also appeared that some adaptations 
in administrative procedure and OG itself would be made in order 
to better accommodate the characteristics of OG that the adminis- 
tration felt were most beneficial. However, it was not clear as 
to specifically what these changes would be. There was also some 
indication that the district was interested in merging certain as- 
pects of OG with the other guidance system which was being tested 
in order to develop a district-wide career guidance model. 

Although there seemed to be a considerable amount of formal 
and informal support for the continuance of at least some aspects 
of OG this enthusiasm did not seem to carry over to the faculty. 
The IR rating for potential for continued use by the faculty was 
.51 which reflected a rather ambiguous position. 

Probably one of the most positive indicators that at least 
some elements of OG would be continued at school D was the fact 
that the field associate was promoted to the position of vice prin- 
cipal in charge of counseling and guidance. This occurred after 
the retirement of the previous vice principal. 

Site E Potential for Continued Use . The potential for contin- 
ued use of OG at least to some degree at school E was almost as- 
sured a sure bet. The school was mentioned in proposals made to 
the state department and the district school board made an official 
note in their minutes supporting the incorporation of OG at the 
school. The school administration, although somewhat more restrain- 
ed in their support, also made commitments to the district which 
would support the incorporation of CDU's for the year following the 
implementation phase. Complementary to the official support there 
was quite a bit of unofficial support from all levels of the admin- 
istration. 
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The resources set aside for school E included money for the 
salary of a full-time person and a quarter-time secretary. Also 
office space was designated and a materials budget was ostablisheJ. 
The time period for these resources was set at one year. 

Although no CDU's were actually implemented, three were pro- 
posed and there seemed to be an indication that others were being 
considered. In addition to the CDU*s some adaptation in adminis- 
trative policy and changes in OG were being suggested in order to 
gain the best aspects of OG as they were perceived by the adminis- 
tration. For example it was quite obvious that the principal and 
vice principal were placing a much greater emphasis on the role of 
the counselor in providing the guidance link for the students as 
they moved through and then out of the school. 

The faculty and staff responded somewhat favorably to the 
possibility that OG would be continued at school E (IR=.69). An 
additional factor which will undoubtedly have a major influence 
on OG at school E is that the state was selected as one of several 
states which will have three schools acting as sites for further 
field testing of OG. In connection with this the field associate 
at school E will be the state coordinator for the other field test 
sites in the state and be located at school E, which will act as 
a model and resource base for the other 3cnools. 

Site F Potential for Continued Use . There was no official 
work from the state in regard to supporting OG. Unofficially, the 
state has endorsed the potential for continued use at school F. 
The district administration has expressed some interest in the in- 
novation; however, the school administration has not officially 
supported the potential for continued use for the school year 1974- 
75. Unofficially, the school administration has given considerable 
support to continue with OG. As a matter of fact the principal of 
school F visited with CVE representatives in Columbus, Ohio during 
the spring of 1974 for the purpose of developing an implementation 
plan for the following year. 

The amount of resources that were set aside for next year was 
related to the space, equipment, and materials that were used dur- 
ing the preceeding year. There is also a strong possibility that 
OG would spread to other schools within the district. 

There have also been some changes in administrative procedures 
to accommodate OG for the following school year. The administra- 
tion has suggested that there would be several changes in OG. The 
principal has remarked that the name OG would be deleted and that 
he would take parts of the model and implant it within his school 
plans. There has been no summer work proposed, nor any other cir- 
cumstantial evidence suggesting whether OG would be continued. 
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These criteria in general, suggest that there is a good chance 
that some aspects of OG will continue to be used. . It is also obvi- 
ous that this potential is quite tenuous due to the lack of overt 
commitments and actions on the part of administrators or teachers. 
As during the initiation and implementation stages the decision of 
incorporation rests almost entirely on the principal. 
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Relation of the Biographical Demographics with the Operation 
Guidance Product Survey 

Introduction ^ The second major purpose o£ the Operation Guid- 
ance case study was to determine if there were any significant re- 
lationships between a selected set of biographical demographics of 
the faculties and staffs of the schools and the constructs of in- 
volvement in, attitudes toward, and expectations for OG, As you 
will recall an instrument entitled the Operation Guidance Product 
Survey (OGPS) was developed and administered three times to random- 
ly selected samples of 25 percent, 50 percent, and 100 percent of 
the faculties and staffs of each of the six schools during the last 
year of implementation. This survey consisted of nine separate 
sets of measures. To refresh your memory concerning the structure, 
administration, and definition of the constructs used and analysis 
used on this instrument you are referred to pages 30 through 31 
and Appendix A. The following discussion will summarize the cor- 
relation and regression data as seen on Table 11. 

Discussion of Relational Data . The demographic of age did not 
develop any strong relational pattern with the eight constructs. 
In the first sample there was the hint of a correlational relation 
between age and the four constructs of appropriateness, technical 
adequacy, personal relevance, and the expectation for better guid- 
ance. These relationships essentially washed out in the second and 
third sample. Therefore the age of a faculty and staff member gen- 
erally did not seem to be related to any of the constructs as men- 
tioned. 

Likewise the gender of a faculty and staff member did not es- 
tablish any pattern of relationship with the eight constructs. 
Only one significant relationship appeared in the three administra- 
tions. This was a negative relationship between sex and the con- 
struct of perceived general support for OG. The indication would 
be that females perceived more general support for OG than males 
in that particular sample. 

The category of ethnic class brought out both the most inter- 
esting and strongest relationships with the constructs. In general 
a rather strong positive relationship was found between the faculty 
and staff of black ethnic class and the eight constructs; and a 
weaker but vet significant negative relationship was found between 
those of white ethnic class and the eight constructs. In short 
this implies that black faculty and staff members were much more 
positive about OG than were their white contemporaries. It is even 
more interesting that the relationships in both cases seemed to 
grow somewhat stronger from the first sample to the third sample. 
It must be noted, however, that the negative relationship between 
the whites and the OGPS constructs was not nearly as strong nor 
comprehensive. In fact only five out of the eight constructs 
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turned up with any significant relationships with whites among the 
three samples. Whereas, with the black relationship all eight had 
at least one correlational relationship with p< .01 and seven with 
a significant correlational and regressional relationships at 
either the .01 or .05 level. 

There is no obvious reason why this occurred. Habermen and 
Stinnett (1973) in discussing the attitudes of minority students 
coming into teacher education may provide the basis for an explna- 
tory proposition. They stated that: 

More and more students who are members of minority groups 
are coming into teacher education. Many of these indi- 
viduals feel that they and their fellow group members 
have been hurt by poor teachers who didn't give them basic 
skills. Competency-based teacher education seems to these 
students to be a more hopeful measure of guaranteeing that 
teachers who do not demonstrate minimum proficiencies will 
no longer be certified and inflicted on minority pupils 
(p. 102). 

If we look into this statement what these authors may be saying is 
that minority groups, and blacks in this case, feel that educa- 
tional innovations which seem to have the potential of making 
schools and especially their white counterparts more accountable 
to students are seen as most promising. Since OG is perceived as 
student-oriented in its potential outcomes (see page 58) and is a 
system which advocates accountability for the school it would seem 
to fit the type of innovation suggested in this proposition. This 
explanation would explain why blacks seemingly were more involved 
in, had more positive attitudes toward, and had greater expecta- 
tions for OG than their white colleagues. 

In the area of role responsibility category no particular 
pattern of relationships seemed to emerge within the data of the 
three samples. Some interesting but rather weak relationships were 
identified. For example, it appeared that persons with a primary 
responsibility for teaching were less involved proportionately than 
those in administration, supervision, or counseling. Another slight 
relationship was found that at the outset of the implementation of 
OG administrators indicated a more positive relationship toward the 
appropriateness of OG (r».25, p<.05) than did teachers (r«724, 
p .05). However, by the end of the implementation phase this var- 
iable of role responsibility did not significantly relate to the 
attitude of appropriateness. Although there were some significant 
relationships identified within the samples on the construct of 
general support no interpretable pattern seemed to exist. The only 
other pattern of relationships with role responsibility was the ex- 
pectation that OG would result in a more efficient use of resources. 
Again the basic pattern was similar to that identified with the 
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attitude of appropriateness. At the beginning stages of implemen- 
tation the administrators felt that OG would result in a more ef- 
ficient use of resources (r=.35, p^.Ol; b=.40, p<.05) and teach- 
ers were less convinced of this (r=737, p<.01). However, as with 
the appropriateness relationship, by the third sample the role re- 
sponsibility appeared to make no difference in response to whether 
OG would result in a more efficient use of resources. 

Some isolated relationships were identified across the three 
samples with respect to the OGPS scales and what grade levels 
teachers taught. One pattern which existed with respect to the 
grade taught demographic was that all of the significant relation- 
ships fell within the teaching categories of eighth, ninth, or 
tenth. Except for the eighth grade relationships all of the rela- 
tionships in the ninth or tenth grade categories were positive. 
This may suggest that teachers who teach ninth and tenth grade 
classes may be more kindly disposed to what they perceive OG is 
trying to do. 

The number of years a faculty or staff member had been asso- 
ciated with the particular school did result in some significant 
relationships. Although these relationships were not stable across 
the three samples, the most stable of these relationships which 
had two out of the three samples with significant (p<.05 or p^.Ol) 
correlations were with the construct of technical adequacy and per- 
sonal relevance. What would be suggested by this is that persons 
who had been with the school longer saw the OG materials and pro- 
cedures as adequate to accomplish the defined goals and that the 
goals and objectives of OG made sense to them personally. 

The total professional tenure of the respondent was related 
in a somewhat similar manner to that of school tenure. The rela- 
tionship, however, was not quite as strong. For example there were 
eight significant relationships (p<.05 or p^.Ol) with school 
tenure and six with professional tenure. 

The last area of biographical demographics was the area in 
which a faculty member taught. Although the interview and other 
more qualitative data seemed to suggest that persons in the area 
of vocational education were more positive and involved with OG 
and persons in the humanities such as English and social studies 
or history were more negative toward OG, this did not bear out in 
this more quantitative picture. The most significant relationships 
occurred among science and/or mathematics teachers. However, even 
those relationships were in the first sample only. Therefore, based 
on this quantitative analysis of attitudes toward OG, the particular 
subject area a faculty member is associated with does not appear 
to be consistently related to whether they get involved or how they 
feel about various aspects of OG. 
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In sum we can say that except for the ethnic class distinction 
of relationships toward OG none of the other biographical demo- 
graphics explored seemed to consistently identify a differentiation 
in involvement, attitudes, or expectations concerning OG. 
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CHAPTER V 



HYPOTHESIZED GENERALIZATIONS 



Introduction 

This chapter presents hypothesized generalizations concerning 
how and what influences facilitate the adoption of system-type in- 
novations. When considering these hypothesized generalizations it 
must be remembered that the primary purposes of this study were to 
describe the process of how innovations such as Operation Guidance 
are adopted » and what influences are brought to bear on that pro- 
cess. The purpose was not to demonstrate or show how innovation s 
should be adopted . Nor was the objective to draw causal relation- 
ships or do a comparative analysis. This means that the hypothe- 
sized generalizations are in terms of what the actual dynamics are 
which may play a part in the process of adoption. 

The previous discussion of the limitations (p. 26) helps qual- 
ify the statements in this section. This was a case study of only 
one innovation and six settings. Furthermore, the field test was 
not an adoption; it was for the purpose of developing the product. 
The type of innovation being referred to in the hypotheses is that 
of a system or program as opposed to an idea, or product. (See 
pages 13-15 for a discussion of the differences between these types 
of innovations.) 

These hypothesized generalizations were established around 
the proposition that the type of innovation introduced to a given 
setting will have a major effect on the type of variables which 
influence its adoption. Since only one innovation was considered 
meant that these hypotheses will not necessarily hold across dif- 
ferent types of innovations. However > it is suspected that many 
will. Another assumption which underlies the following hypotheses 
is that the primary adopting unit for the innovation is a school. 
A school is considered to be a principal and all of those things 
(people, time, space, money) over which he has direct and primary 
responsibility. These assumptions focus the hypothesized generali- 
zations more succinctly on the ^conditions of the case study. 

The hypothesized generalizations will be presented in four 
major sections corresponding to the organization of the theoretical 
framework and the descriptive findings of the study. The four 
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sections are associated with: (1) the adoption process in general 
across phases; (2) the initiation phase o£ adoption; (3) the imple- 
mentation phase o£ adoption; and (4) the potential for continued 
use of the innovations. Under each of these four discussions, the 
presentation is further organized according to generalizations spe- 
cifically associated with the innovation, the interaction between 
the advocates and the consumers, and the circumstantial events or 
situational conditions in which the adoption process occurred* 

The Adoption Process > Hypotheses one through ten refer to 
conditions or influences which may affect the adoption process at 
any point in time. 



The Characteristics of the Innovation 

Innovations will be perceived as a threat to those 
individuals in the school who are most closely re- 
lated to the content of the innovation if they per- 
ceive that it involves a major change in their role 
responsibilities . 

Throughout the adoption process in each of the sites it was 
observed that counselors felt that OG was potentially threatening 
their role responsibilities. From this we might generalize that 
any major program or system type innovation will cause similar 
anxieties in those individuals who perceive that the content of 
the innovation and its goals are designed to alter their role re- 
sponsibilities . 

H2 Innovations perceived as consistent with existing 
societal concerns or demands will overcome more 
barriers to the adoption process than those which 
are perceived as less consistent. 

In the past, innovations associated with mathematics, physical 
science, and other content areas have been given priority for adop- 
tion in schools because there was a national awareness or even 
governmental demand for such changes. In each of the six cases 
of this study the fact that the content of OG was associated with 
career education, and more specifically career guidance, strength- 
ened the initial and continued interest by the sites* 



Interaction Between Advocates and Consumers 

Schools changed through the adoption of innovations 
will go through phases similar to initiation, imple- 
mentation, and incorporation. 
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It has been conjectured for some time that individuals go 
through various stages or phases as they move toward adoption. 
This hypothesis focuses on the phenomenon of adoption with the 
school as the adopting unit. What is expected is that a select 
set of phases through which various aspects of the organizational 
personnel go are empirically identifiable. Further it is expected 
that successful completion of one phase does not necessarily lead 
the school to the next phase. The OG sites did have a rather dis- 
tinct initiation phase which logically was complete when the teach- 
ers voted to try OG. The implementation phase then continued until 
the end of the reports duration. The incorporation phase was less 
well defined but empirically it appeared that elements of incor- 
poration or at least the conditions for incorporation were being 
established throughout the implementation phase. However it ap- 
peared that significant incorporation requires special considera- 
tion by the advocates and does not necessarily occur as an auto- 
matic progression of implementation. 

Individuals in a school in which an innovation is 
being adopted will go through various stages of ac- 
ceptance such as awareness, interest, mental evalua- 
tion, involvement, advocacy, and changed behaviors 
consistent with the expectations of the innovation. 

This hypothesis parallels in that it further clarifies the 
behavior of the individuals in tne school with respect to an intro- 
duced innovation. It also implies that at any given point in time 
there will be a considerable amount of variance in adoptive behav- 
ior concerning the innovation. The initiation phase in each of 
the sites is heavily documented with instances of individuals in 
various states of awareness, interest, and mental evaluation (ques- 
tioning) of OG. The implementation phase provides numerous exam- 
ples of individuals in the sites involving themselves, advocating 
OG in varying degrees, and changing their behavior to meet the ex- 
pectations of the innovation. Those individuals on the steering 
committees, task forces, and the counselors in the schools were 
most often recorded cases of these observations. 

Hr Attributes of an innovation, the interaction between 
advocates and consumers, and circumstantial events 
or situational conditions each have an influence 
during the process of adoption. 

Although there are a considerable amount of interactive in- 
fluences during the process of adoption these areas referred to in 
the hypothesis have identifiable variables which have a separate 
positive and negative effect on the process of adoption. 

Hg Actions in the form of tactics on the part of advo- 
cates and consumers are identifiable throughout the 
adoption process. 
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Actions on the part o£ those who are attempting to gain sup- 
port or involvement with an innovation are not usually of one type. 
Different types of actions with different intents and different 
responses on the part of those to whom the actions are directed 
are able to be classified and studied. The categories of infor- 
mative, persuasive, and coercive tactics proved to be useful in 
this respect. 

Hy Increased involvement by the decisions to initiate, 
implement, or incorporate an innovation may not be 
related to successful adoption at any stage. 

The primary point of this hypothesis is that involvement or 
getting individuals to take an active part in trying, testing, or 
integrating parts or all of an innovation may or may not be facili- 
tative. In fact in some cases it may directly inhibit successful 
adoption of an innovation and successful in this frame of refer- 
ence to both use and liking of the innovation. At times during 
the OG adoption process there were expressions by individuals that 
too many people were involved. This led to too many viewpoints 
that had to be considered and thus slowed down the progress from 
some peoples' viewpoints. It may be that certain types of involve- 
ment or the timing of certain types of involvement may be facili- 
tative. On the other hand there are an equal or greater number of 
ways of involving individuals which are debilitating to the process 
of adopting an innovation. 



Circumstantial and Situational Influences 



Hg Personnel in the various levels of the organizational 
structure will view the purposes and potential uses 
of an innovation differently throughout the adoption 
process . 

Central administrators, coordinators, supervisors, principals, 
vice principals, counselors, and teachers will view the potential 
outcomes and reasons for having an innovation quite differently. 
Another way of stating this would be that individuals in an organi- 
zation would view an innovation more similarly within various role 
responsibilities (which corresponded to the formal bureaucratic 
hierarchy) than between role responsibility. The adoption of OG 
had numerous examples of the variety of perceptions held by various 
role areas and levels of the bureaucratic hierarchy. The initia- 
tion phase brought this to light especially well. 

Hg Individual community members and community interest 
groups will raise questions about an innovation to 
the extent thit they are made aware of its existance 
and to the extent they do not understand the purposes 
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o£ the program and/or perceive that the content, 
procedures, or values associated with the innova- 
tion are contrary to what they feel the school 
should be doing at any time during the adoption 
process. 

Individuals in the community surrounding the adoption of an 
innovation in a school do at times become involved and raise vari- 
ous questions about the innovation. This phenomenon seems to be 
more of a function of the individuals perceiving some potential or 
actual objectionable qualities of the innovation than anything else. 
Sites Aj D, E, and F each had instances either during the initia- 
tion phase or the beginning of the implementation phase when, in 
particular, minority interest groups were curious about OG. It 
seemed that they became interested after OG was publicized as being 
tried at the site. Their critique of OG was primarily to determine 
if the program was biased toward the individuals they represented. 

H-^ General events v;hich occur in connection with the pror 
cess of schooling such as holiday breaks, bemester 
tests, grading, bad weather^ and teacher negotiations 
are more . inhibitive than facilitative to the adoption 
of an innovation. 

These rather common place happenings in the process of school- 
ing had a devastating effect on the process of trying to get OG 
adopted. One of the primary reasons for this effect is that these 
events use a most valuable resource in schools- -time . In fact one 
might even hypothesize that time is the most valued resource in 
the school. 

Process of Initiation . Hypotheses eleven through twenty-four 
refer to those factors which may influence the decision to try an 
innovation. 

Characteristics of Innovations 

H|-i During the initiation of an innovation the state or 
district administrators will be less concerned about 
the operational procedures of the innovation than the 
school building administrators or the teachers. 

Administrators at the district or state level were genetill/ 
not very concerned about exactly how OG worked or what it took to 
get it implemented. Whereas, the faculty and staff of the school 
in which OG was initiated were very concerned about such things as: 
who was responsbile for what tasks? What were the tasks? How much 
time would it take? This same division of concerns are likely to 
occur with most innovations. 
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Hj^2 The more similarity innovations have with existing 
identifiable needs o£ the state or district adminis- 
tration the greater the chance of a successful ini- 
tiation* The state and local administrators at the 
OG sites indicated interest in OG because of this 
factor* However once OG was introduced to the 
teachers this consistency did not carry near the 
same influence. 

Existing identifiable needs at the rotate or district level 
have a tremendous impact on the selection and initiation of inno- 
vation* However, the reader will notice that in the next sections 
on implementation and incorporation this hypothesis does not hold. 
This may be because during the initiation period, administrators 
who are more sensitive to state or district concerns are more in- 
volved. 

H]^3 Innovations which systematically involve a combina- 
tion of administrators, teachers, students, and/or 
other community persons initially will be viewed as 
more desirable than those which do not. The fact 
that OG involved administrators, teachers, students, 
and even the community had some appeal during ini- 
tiation. 

At first this hypothesis may seem contrary to H^. This hy- 
pothesis however, states that the idea of involving various aspects 
of the community is perceived as favorable. Whereas, Hg speaks 
more directly to the effect of actually involving various individ- 
uals associated with the school. 

Monetary costs of an innovation are of more overt 
concern to administrators than personnel costs dur- 
ing the initiation phase. During the initiation 
phase the negotiations and contract discussions by 
the administrators centered almost exclusively on 
the monetary costs of trying OG. 

Costs such as space, equipment, supplies, salaries, and other 
financial arrangements are openly discussed during the initiation 
phase rather than such costs as time, effort and other costs borne 
by individuals. 



Interaction Between Advocates and Consumers 

^15 The decision to try an innovation during the -ni- 
tiation phase will be made more on the basis of 
some political, financial, or personal influence 
than a complete understanding of the innovation. 
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In most cases the decision-makers in the OG sites actually 
admitted that they did not understand all the aspects of the inno- 
vation very well, but that some other reason influenced their de- 
cision. Some of the reasons were that they have confidence in the 
recommendation of the developers or someone recommending it, or in 
one case they admitted that if they got OG it would be a ''feather 
in their cap,'* or as a result of getting OG they might acquire some 
additional resources. 

H25 Teachers will be less involved than state or dis- 
trict or school administrators in the decision to 
try an innovation during the initiation phase. 

Teachers are generally the last to know about the decision to 
try some innovation. At this point the perception of the teacher 
even if they are asked about whether they would like to try the 
innovation is that their opinion really does not matter. The real 
decision has already been made by some set of administrators. 

H-I7 The decision to try an innovation will involve per- 
sons in a manner similar to that of the existing 
formal organizational structure of the state, dis- 
trict, or local school organization. 

If you were to trace the decision to try an innovation and 
identify the individuals involved in that process you would find 
that the flow of decisions would roughly follow the formal communi- 
cation channels. This is not to say that the informal linkages do 
not have an influence in that process. What it does say is that 
when final decisions are made the procedure is to follow the basic 
formal organizational structure. 

H.g During the initiation stage of an innovation those 
tactics employed from a base of power or authority 
will be more influential in gaining a decision to 
try the innovation than informative or persuasive. 

Numerous actions can be recorded in any situation where there 
is an attempt to gain the acceptance to try an innovation. Al- 
though numerous informative and persuasive actions will take place 
unless some type of action is employed from a base of power or au- 
thority, the probability that a decision to try will be made will 
be small. This says that in order to get an innovation started in 
an organizational setting there must be some type of decision made 
by persons who have the power to sanction the actions of the other 
members of the organization. 

H.Q During the process of initiation the ultimate users 
will assert that they have not "nad enough information 
on which to make a decision. 
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This is truly a dilemma for anyone attempting to introduce 
innovations into organizational settings^ What this hypothesis 
says is that ho matter what is done to inform the persons who will 
actually use the innovation there will be expressed concerns on 
the part of those individuals that they have not been given enough 
information on which to make a decision* Claims of secrecy, deci- 
sions being made without their knowledge, and the feeling that 
someone is not telling us the whole story will be identifiable dur- 
ing the introduction of an innovation* 

II20 The closer (social distance) advocates are perceived 
to the norm group(s) in the adopting organization 
the greater their potential for gaining a decision 
to try the innovation they are promoting. 

Whether to use advocates who are a part of the organization 
or use outsiders is of much interest to those who study innovation 
in organizations as well as those who practice it. This hypothesis 
states that the insider has a much better chance than the outsider. 
Thp problem with this hypothesis is that it is difficult to define 
let alone identify who the norm gr ups are in an organization. The 
thinking behind this hypothesis wai> that the norm groups of an or- 
ganization are tliose collections of individuals who are perceived 
by a majority of the members to hold the most influence over the 
general operating procedures of the school. 



Circumstantial and Situational Influences 

H2]^ The greater the perceptions of the members of the 
organization are of the failure of innovations in 
the past, the greater the inhibiting effect on the 
initiation. 

in any organization there have been numerous attempts to in- 
troduce innovations. Some of these will have been seen as success- 
ful efforts and others will have been viewed as failures. To the 
extent that there has been some recent failures will inhibit the 
initiation of a new innovation. The converse of this is probably 
also true. To the extent that there have been several recent suc- 
cesses of innovation this will facilitate the introduction of an- 
other innovation. 

H22 As an innovation is introduced through the organiza- 
tional structure successful initiation will be re- 
lated to the extent to which both advocates and con- 
sumers perceive overt support for the innovation by 
those in higher organizational positions. 
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Hypothesis 18 implied that during the initiation stage there 
is kind of a shifting relationship advocacy which occurs among 
various members of the organizational structure. In addition this 
shifting relationship has the effect of transferring the advocacy 
of the innovation from one person or set of persons to another 
through the hierarchical organizational structure. Hypothesis 23 
assumes hypotheses 18 to a certain degree and then goes beyond to 
state that to increase successful initiation persons at any level 
in the organizational structure must be able to see that adminis- 
trators or others above them in the organizational structure are 
supportive of the innovation. 

H23 The more definitive and/or prescriptive the outcomes 
of an innovation are the greater the number of ques- 
tions which will be raised about the innovation. 

H24 The less definitive and/or prescriptive the outcomes 
of an innovation are the greater the amount of mis- 
understanding there will be about the innovation. 

These two hypotheses are presented together because in combi- 
nation they present what seems to be a paradox z This is not the 
case. Hypothesis 24 says the greater the prescription the greater 
the number of questions or potential for argument about the specif- 
ics of the objectives. Hypotheses 25, on the other hand, says that 
to the extent that the objectives of an innovation are not clear, 
this increases the possibility of misinterpretation about the in- 
tent of the innovation. This does cause a dilemma for the advo- 
cates of innovations* 

Process of Implementation * Hypotheses 25 through 42 discuss 
aspects of the innovations, relationships, and circumstances which 
may influence the consumers and advocates as they interact concern- 
incr an innovation. 



Characteristics of the Innovation 

H25 The more an innovation purports to be based on a 
systems approach the more it will be viewed as 
overly mechanistic. OG was seen as a systems ap- 
proach to a problem. Throughout the documentation 
there were statements by those who participated 
that it was prescriptive or mechanistic. More of 
these comments seemed to be in the vein of a nega- 
tive reaction. 

In general, school personnel seem to react somewhat negatively 
to highly systematized innovations. It seems that they get the 
feeling that the innovation will begin to dictate what they are to 



do and how they are to do it without leaving any flexibility or 
creativity on their own part. 

H25 The attitudinal response to an innovation during im- 
plementation will be multidimensional. 

In the development of the OGPS there was an attempt to identify 
the dimensions of attitudinal response to OG. This led to the 
establishment of four attitudinal dimensions of response: fl) ap- 
propriateness of 0G*3 content and basic methods: (2) the technical 
adequacy of the materials and procedures to accomplish the pre- 
scribed goals; (3) the perception of general support for the inno- 
vation; and (4) the relevance OG had to the actual professional 
responsibilities of the school personnel. 

The attitudes the personnel form toward an innovation are im- 
portant elements in attempting to understand what is happening to 
the innovation during the implementation phase. Attitudes are not, 
however, a single construct. The dimensions identified in this 
study provide a reasonable beginning for development of a more 
sophisticated understanding of attitudes toward innovations in or- 
ganizations . 

H^y What the members of a school faculty and staff expect 
an innovation to do is not a unidimensional construct. 

The expectations a particular clientle group has for an inno- 
vation are important aspects of the total reaction to the innova- 
tion. These expectations are specific to the innovation and will 
generally identify what the real underlying goals of the innovation 
really are. 

Personnel costs of an innovation are of more overt 
cQTicern than monetary costb during the implementa- 
tion phase. 

Hypothesis 15 stated that the converse of this hypotheses was 
true during the initiation phase. During the implementation phase 
the concerns of resources are focused more on time and effort than 
on space or money. 

The implementation of an innovation will be facili- 
tated to the extent the participants perceive that 
they have control and are able to transform the 
methods and procedures to prescribe their own solu- 
tion to the problem as they see it. One of the tests 
the faculties and staffs put to OG was that of flexi- 
bility. It was difficult for them to accept the pre- 
scriptive manner in which OG was to be carried out. 
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Site E in particular was often changing the proce- 
dures to meet what they felt were unique circum- 
stances. When they were requested to follow pro- 
cedure they expressed discomfort. 

The concern of the need for prescription for the purpose of 
understanding, but not wanting it for actual practice was implied 
by the content of hypotheses 24 and 25. This is a somewhat similar 
hypothesis applied to the implementation stage. Once an innovation 
has been ?i^itiated the innovation must be perceived as flexible or 
adaptable enough to cope with what the users view as idiocyncracies 
of their situation. To the extent that they perceive that the in- 
novation cannot be comprised they begin to be suspicious about its 
intent to really help them. At this point this type of attitude 
begins to inhibit the progress of implementation. 

HjQ Innovations which purport to be based on a systems 

approach generally will be incongruent to the exist- 
ing organizational patterns of the school. 

To function most effectively a systems approach to management 
must operate in an environment which has a norm of general coopera- 
tion among subparts and has a strong centralized decision-making 
point. This hypothesis implies that these two conditions generally 
are not simultaneously existent in schools. Therefore, systems 
type innovations are contrary to the existing patterns of organiza- 
tional conduct in schools. 



Interaction Between Advocates and Consumers 

Persons who take an active role in implementing an 
innovation do so because of one or a combination of 
the following reasons: (1) they see involvement in 
the innovation as a means to gain a better position 
or responsibility; (2) they see that participation 
with the innovation will increase their status in 
terms of such things as leadership or endearment; 
(3) they are afraid that if they do not become in- 
volved they might lose their job or be sanctioned 
by the administration or their peers; (4) they 
participate because a friend has asked them; 

(5) they perceive that the innovation is consistent 
with their professional or personal concerns; 

(6) they feel that it is their organizational duty 
to be involved with innovations which are supported 
by the administration; or (7) they just like the 
idea of being involved in things with other people. 
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This suggests that persons become involved with innovations 
for a variety of reasons and that only a small part of those indi- 
viduals may be involved because of what the innovation itself is. 

H32 A decrease in communication with units of the admin- 
istration within and beyond the school, such as 
building principal, district or state personnel, will 
increase the doubt on the part of the faculty and 
staff of the school of general support for the inno- 
vation. 

Open overt communication seems to be the key to determining 
whether the administration considers a given innovation worthwhile. 
If for some reason communication channels are blocked doubts begin 
to rise in the minds of the participants as to the commitment of 
the administration to the innovation. 

H33 To the extent involvement in an innovation results 
in a conflict of role responsibilities the facu3ty - 
or staff member will choose those role responsibili- 
ties established prior to and existing concurrent 
with the introduction and implementation of the in- 
novation c\'er those of the innovation. 

Role responsibilities of the faculty and staff which were es- 
tablished prior to the introduction and which are existent at the 
same time of the implementation tend to take priority when they 
are in conflict with the demands of the innovation in terms of time 
and effort. 

H^. To the extent that faculty or staff members perceive 
there is overt administrative support for an innova- 
tion those individuals will choose the role responsi- 
bility of the innovation over their role responsibili- 
ties prior to and concurrent with the adoption process 
of the innovation. 

Hypotheses 32, 33, and 34 lend complementary support to this 
mediating hypothesis. What is suggested here is that if adminis- 
trat^ors are quite vocal in their support of an innovation the mem- 
bers of the organization will tend to take that as a signal of es- 
tablishing a priority. This again implies the critical role admin- 
istrators play in the process of adopting innovations. 

H35 Implementations of innovations established under the 
dictates of a contract will result in the completion 
of specified tasks to a greater degree than those 
not established under such conditions. 
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Performance contracting does seem to result in the reasonable 
completion of specified tasks. However, it does not imply a to- 
tally successful implementation nor the probability that the inno- 
vation will continue to be used. 

Hjg During implementation ^^dvocates will have less re- 
sistance from consumers to the extent that they are 
perceived as sharing some of the general responsi- 
bilities which fall on all members of the faculty 
and staff. "In all the OG schools and especially 
in those where the field associates were not previ- 
ously members, it was important that they be seen 
as a part of the faculty. One of the primary as- 
pects of developing this perception seemed to lie 
in the extent to which the field associates partici- 
pated in the routine aspects of the school life of 
the faculty and staff. 

There are numerous general duties in any school organization 
which must be shared by all (e.g., lunch room or hall supervision, 
ball game supervision, extracuri^icular activities, and staff meet- 
ings). Many times advocates gain a considerable amount of resis- 
tance simply because they divorce themselves from these expected 
shared responsibilities. 

Hjy One-way informative tactics result in more misper- 
ceptions about the innovation than two-way informa- 
tive tactics during the implementation process. 

Written communications, announcements, and other such one-way 
communications cause a certain level of awareness about the inno- 
vation and activities associated with that innovation, but it 
really takes a person-tc person contact to bring about understand- 
ing. 

Hjg Persuasive tactics or direct sanctions will be more 
effective in gaining and maintaining involvement, 
and accomplishing the prescribed tasks of an inno- 
vation during the implementation phase than informa- 
tive tactics. 

This hypothesis again emphasizes the limited effectiveness of 
information tactics in bringing about the implementation of an in- 
novation. 

lUg As the change suggested by the innovation becomes 
more eminent in the eyes of the consumers the fol- 
lowing phenomena can be increasingly observed: 
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1. consumers begin to alter their behavior (e.g., 
teaching methods) to conform or prepare them- 
selves to what they perceive the innovation 
outcome will be. 

2. advocates will tend to attribute this conform- 
ing orplanning to the existence and success of 
the innovation. 

3. non-advocates (resistors) will tend to disavow 
any relationship between this conforming or 
planning to the innovation. 

As the faculty and staff members began to see that 
at least aspects of OG were becoming more generally 
accepted, instances of these behaviors became evi- 
dent. 

This phenomenon may be a means of coping with the ambiguity 
of possible change which always surrounds the introduction of an 
innovation. Many of these changes as with OG will be serendipi- 
tous and possibly premature to the intent of the innovation. 



Circumstantial and Situational Influences 

H^Q To the extent that generally accepted bureaucratic 
procedures are adhered to and protocol is respected 
the perception of the legitimacy of an innovation 
will increase. 

An innovation is really on trial when it is introduced into 
an organization. The faculty and the staff are the jurors and the 
test is how much preferential treatment is necessary to make the 
innovation work. If a considerable amount of relaxation of rules 
and procedures is necessary then the innovation may continue to be 
perceived as a foreigner. On the other hand if it stands up under 
the general operating norms then it will increase in perception as 
a legitimate addition to the school. 

^41 extent that expected outcomes are not achieved 

there will be greater concerns expressed about the 
viability and effectiveness of the innovation. 

The meeting of expected outcomes early in the implementation 
stage appears to be of utmost importance in the minds of the con- 
sumers. This hypothesis is somewhat related to hypothesis 28. 

H.^ Faculty and staff personnel who. are members of ethnic 
minority groups will involve themselves, be more 
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favorable, and have greater expectations for innova- 
tions which promote the concepts of accountability, 
than ethnically white faculty and staff members. 
This is a curious hypothesis but one that cannot be 
ignored. The correlational data of the individual 
demographics with the scales on the OGPS supported 
this relationship quite strongly. 

It may be that ethnic minority groups feel more strongly that 
schools should be held accountable for the services they perform. 
Another element of this may be that faculty and staff individuals 
who are members of ethnic minorities see accountability systems as 
a means to making white teachers more responsive to the unique needs 
of the students who are of ethnic minorities. 

Potential for Continued Use . Hypotheses 43 through 46 apply 
to the extent to which there is a probability of the continued use 
of an innovation beyond any given point in time during the imple- 
mentation. Potential for continued use can be viewed as a linking 
concept between the phase of implementation and incorporation. 



Characteristics of the Innovation 

H43 Continued use of an innovation will be more likely 
if the innovation can be partially used or adapted 
to particular situations in the function of the 
school. 

It seems that innovations are very seldom used exactly as they 
were designed to be. In fact this hypothesis suggests that the 
adoption and specifically the continued use of an innovation will 
be facilitated if it is perceived to be adaptable. Rigid or highly 
prescriptive innovations would then be less likely continued to be 
used. Consumers seem to have a need to at least have the option 
of adapting the innovation. 



Interaction Between Advocates and Consumers 

H^^ Continued use of an innovation will occur to the 
extent that the school personnel perceive them is 
official (formal and overt) and unofficial (informal 
and tacit or overt) support for continuence. 

This hypothesis implies that it is essential for school per- 
sonnel to see that the administration is supportive of continuing 
and integrating the innovation into the school. Without this sup 
port the faculty and staff do not feel that the innovation is of 
primary priority. If an innovation is not placed in top priority 
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durir.g implementation the faculty and staff will tend to revert to 
their previously established patterns of behavior. 



Circumstantial and Situational Influences 

H.r Continued use of an innovation will occur more often 
in situations where the implementation has resulted 
In some worthwhile results (outcomes perceived as 
worthwhile by the school personnel) and the primary 
advocate during implementation mentions a central 
role during incorporation, 

"Success breeds success" is a long standing assumption made 
by most advocates of innovations. This hypothesis qualifies this 
assumption. It is proposed that success breeds success only if 
the advocates who initiated the success continue their support of 
the particular innovation. It is especially crucial that indivi- 
duals who were advocates of an innovation during an implementation 
phase continue their support. Suspicion and doubts are raised in 
the minds of the consumers if persons who were advocates for a 
while suddenly become less overt in their support of the innovation. 

Continued use of an innovation will occur to the de- 
gree there are resources (e.g., time, money, and per- 
sonnel) specifically set aside for coutinuence in the 
school . 

It is not enough to say that an innovation will continue to 
be used. It is necessary to put specific resources behind specific 
suggestions for use of the innovation in the school itself. Too 
often there seems to be an assumption that once a group of indi 
viduals have gone through an implementation phase that the innova- 
tion is exclusively their responsibility. This hypothesis chal- 
lenges that assumption and says that the innovation will continue 
to be used only when time, money, and personnel are assigned to 
accomplish specific tasks. 
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GLOSSARY 



ACCEPTANCE 



The process thuugh which specified consumers 
accept and put into use all or parts of an 
identified innovation. 



ADOPTION 



ADVOCATES 



CONSLMERS 



DIFFUSION 



IMPACT 



The process through which specified consumers 
accept and put into use all or parts of an 
identified innovation. 

An individual, group, or other set of individ- 
duals who have accepted or been charged with 
the responsibility of promoting the adoption 
of an innovation. 

An individual, group, or other set of individ- 
uals who are the potential users of an innova- 
tion. 

The cumulative acceptance over time of some 
specific innovation by individuals, groups, or 
some other adopting unit, linked to specific 
channels of communication, to a social struc- 
ture, and to a given system of values or cul- 
ture. (Adapted from Kat^ et al., 1963.) 

Cognitive, affective, behavioral, or structural 
change in consumers, advocates, innovation, or 
their environment which is associated with the 
interaction of those elements. 



IMPLEMENTATION 



INCORPORATION 



INITIATION 



The process that, when successful, results in 
the alteration of organizational members' be- 
havior and attitudes so that they conform to 
the expectations of the innovation. 

The process leading to the stabilization or 
routinization of the new behavior so that the 
innovation becomes a regular part of the 
school's organizational procedures. 

The process that, when successful, leads to the 
introduction of the innovation into the organi- 
zation. 
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INNOVATION An idea or practice not presently being used 

by some set o£ individuals. The perception 
that the idea or practice is not presently a 
part of these individuals behavior is central 
to the conceptual definition. 



STRATEGY A set and sequencing of actions and/or tech- 

niques for the purpose of influencing the adop- 
tion or rejection of an innovation. Strategies 
which consist of a series of tactics are there- 
fore employable by advocates and consumers 
alike. 



TACTIC A specific action and/or technique intended to 

achieve a limited, short-term objective. Tac- 
tics may be employed by advocates and consumers 
alike. Tactics are also subparts of a strategy. 
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APPENDIX A 
Instrument Development Discussion 



Development of the Operation Guidance Product Survey 

The OGPS consisted of three major constructs which were 
defined in the section on instrumentation: (1) involvement; 
(2) attitudes; and (3) expectations. The instrument was 
designed to assess the response of the faculty and staff of 
each of the six schools to Operation Guidance at three different 
points in time over the last school year in which each were 
formally participating with the CVE. 

The throe constructs of the OGPS were selected by the 
research staff as reasonable and logical areas to consider with 
respect to how a faculty and staff could respond to the implemen- 
tation of the product. The construct of knowledge of OG was 
initially considered but discarded because of the difficulty in 
determining agreement of criteria which would represent a know- 
ledge of the system. The biographical demographics were selected 
as primary descriptors of who each individual respondent was and 
what kind of professional role they carried out in the school. 
These descriptors were used in analyzing variations in the scales 
on the OGPS. A more detailed discussion of the reasons for this 
analysis and the result is provided in the main body of the 
report entitled "Operation Guidance Product Survey Relational 
Data,** which is in the chapter on findings. 

Item Generation . The basic process of developing the instru- 
ment was the generation of items for the three concepts, the 
a priori refinement of those itv^ms, a pilot test of a draft of 
the instrument, and a final refinement of the concepts based on 
the pilot data. After the administration of the instrument to 
the first sample group another final minor refinement was made 
for the final data collections. Therefore, there are some minor 
differences between the structure of the instrument used for the 
first sample and that used for the second and third sample. The 
details of these differences are brought out later in this dis- 
cussion. 

The items for the three concepts were generated coopera- 
tively between the research and development staffs of OG. The 
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research staff wrote some example items and then submitted these 
to selected members of the development staff. All of these items 
were then reviewed by the research staff: (1) for conciseness 
and singularity of content, and (2) for duplication of content. 
The items remaining after this review became the substance of 
the pilot test instrument. 

Pilot Test , Sites A and B were selected as the pilot sites 
because they had been involved for a longer period of time. All 
members of the faculty and staff were asked to respond to the 
OGPS pilot instrument in the two schools. 

Table 1 gives a breakdown of the return data on the pilot 
test of the OGPS. It was necessary to eliminate sixteen ques- 
tionnaires from the analysis due to missing data. An arbitrary 
limit of more than 10 percent blank responses was used as a 
criterion for elimination. 

In addition to the questionnaire responses, a research staff 
member interviewed a selected set of from ten to fifteen members 
of the faculty and staff of each of the pilot data sites. The 
interview of faculty and staff was for the purpose of subjectively 
assessing whether the OGPS was communicating what it was intended 
to communicate, and also whether there were any objectionable 
qualities about the OGPS. Figure 1 is a sample of the type of 
questions put to these selected respondents. 

Several forms of data and analysis were used to revise the 
instrument. The readability level of the instrument was deter- 
mined through the use of the Dale and Chall formula (Dale, 1949). 
It was found that the reading grade level for the questionnaire 
was ninth to tenth grade. Frequencies / means , and standard devia- 
tions were calculated for the response categories to determine if 
the items were assessing any variance o£ opinion. The result of 
this analysis was the elimination of a few items and the rewor- 
ding of some others. 

Another form of analysis which was used on the pilot data 
was factor analysis. The attitude items and expectations items 
were not assumed to reflect unidiminsicnal concepts. Therefore, 
to determine the underlying structure of the responses in each 
of these constructs, a factor analysis of each of the data sets 
was performed. A principal component analysis with the input 
matrix as the sum of the cross products of the raw scores among 
subjects was used due to two reasons: (1) the desire to allow 
individual differences of respondents to play a major role -in 
determining the factors; and (2) the relative success of this 
method in deriving interpretable factors from similar data col- 
lected and analyzed by the research staff (Kester and Hull, 1973). 
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FIGURE 1 

Operation Guidance Respondent Interview 



Were the directions clear to you? 

Did you understand the instructions for recording your 
answers to the questions? 

Were you able to respond to all items, especially primary 
duty, teaching responsibility, and teaching area? 

Did you understand the intent of the Involvement Scale? 

Were any of the items unclear or difficult to answer? 

Were any items not grammatically correct? 
Did you understand the intent of the Attitude Scale? 

Were any of the items unclear or difficult to answer? 

Were any items not grammatically correct? 

Did you have any problems rating the items given the 
five-point scale? 

Did you understand the intent of the Expectation Scale? 

Were any of the items unclear or difficult to answer? 

Were any items not grammatically correct? 

Did you have any problems rating the items using the 
five-point scale? 
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To determine the basic factor structure, ten factors (unro- 
tated and varimax rotated) were called for each of the two sets. 
Figures 2 and 3 give a graph of the Eigen values for each of the 
sets. Based on an interpretation of the factors and the Eigen 
value distribution factor sets (unrotated and varimax rotated) 
of two, three, and four were called for both the attitude data 
and the rotated three factor solution for the expectations data. 

The interpretations were done through an analysis of the 
content of the ten highest rank ordered items of each factor. 
Research staff members analyzed and interpreted them separately 
and then as a group until consensus was reached as to the factor 
set which "best" described the data set. 

Once the factors and interpretation had been finalized items 
were selected from the factor structure to represent subscales 
of each of the two concepts--attitudes and expectations • The 
attitude concept and scale consisted of four subscales and the 
expectations concept and scale consisted of three subscales. 
The criteria for selecting items from the factor structure to 
represent each subscale were: (1) to use items which were rela- 
tively high in the ranked order of items by factor; and (2) to 
use items which were representative of only one factor. When 
items were represented on two or more factors, the item was 
assigned to one subscale on the basis of the highest rank order- 
ing of that item. Appendix C presents each subscale with the 
content of the items. The operational or interpretation defini- 
tion of each of the subscales was provided previously in the 
section discussing instrumentation. 

Refinement . After the first administration of the OGPS to 
a 25 percent random sample of the faculty and staff of each of 
the six OG field sites a second refinement of the instrument was 
made. This refinement was designed primarily to reduce the num- 
ber of items necessary to sufficiently represent the four sub- 
scales of attitudes and the three subscales of expectations. 
An item analysis of each of the subscales was made. 

The Item-Test (IT) correlations for the appropriateness 
subscale ran from .43 to .83. On the basis of this data items 
27, 28, 29, and 41 were eliminated. The Kuder-Richardson 
(Formula 8) (KR[8]) reliability coefficient for the unrevised 
subscale was .91. 

The it's for the technical adequacy subscale ranged from 
.55 to .82. Only one item was eliminated from this scale-- 
item 44. The IR(8) for the unrevised subscale was .90. 

The IT'S for the central support subscale were from .52 to 
•73 and the KR(8) was .80. Based on this data and an analysis of 
the content items 30 and 45 were eliminated. 
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The IT^s for the personal relevance subscale ranged from 
•24 to .81 and the KRC8) was •84, Items 24 and 35 were elimi- 
nated from this set. 

The IT*s for the better guidance subscale of the expecta- 
tions scale ranged from .65 to .88. The IR(8) was ,95. Four 
items (56, 66, 71, and 76) were eliminated. 

The IT*s for the new relationships and responsiblities 
subscale ranged from -.07 to .70 and the KR(8) was .66. Based 
on this data item 64 with the -.07 should have been eliminated. 
However, in the process of transferring these results to actually 
eliminating it from the instrument this item was not taken off 
the scale- Since it was planned that it should, it would have 
left only four items for that scale- So a new item was added; 
"result in a better relationship between teachers and counse- 
lors." This meant that the final scale, because of the mistake, 
has six items. 

The IT*s for the efficient use of existing resources sub- 
scale ranged from .35 to .73 and had a KRC8) of .74. One item 
(57) was eliminated from this scale. 

The only other revisions made to the total OGPS instrument 
was to add an item between the demographics and the involvement 
scale which stated, "Have you ever heard of Operation Guidance?" 
and secondly to edit three or four of the items in order to make 
them more understandable. 

In order to validate the internal consistency of the scales 
over the other two administrations both KR(8) and Alpha coeffi- 
cients were calculated on the subscales. These data are provi- 
ded on Table 2. 
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APPENDIX B 

Orientation o£ the Operation Guidance Field Associates 



The diffusion program staff conducted a two -day workshop 
on August 22 and 23, 1973 foi' five operation guidance field 
associates. (One field associate was not in attendance. This 
field associate was informed of the proceedings at a later date.) 
The main intent of the meeting was to provide the field asso- 
ciates with a basic orientation to the diffusion program. The 
workshop also focused on explaining to the field associates 
the role of the diffusion program with Operation Guidance. An- 
other objective of the workshop was to inform the field asso- 
ciates of the data collection activities that will be occurring 
at their schools for the 1973-74 school year. A final objective 
of the workshop was to involve the field associates in several 
simulation activities. The expected outcome of the simulation 
activities would enable the field associates to become more sensi- 
tive to recording, reporting, and classifying "critical inci- 
dents." 



Introduction to the Workshop 

The significance of the diffusion program staff acting as 
consultant to Operation Guidance was made explicit during the 
introductory remarks. This wa5, important because of previous 
contractual agreements between the Operation Guidance project. 
National Institute of Education, the states in which the field^ 
sites are located, and the local schools involved. The diffusion 
program staff's intentions of investigating the adoption process 
at each local school was also explained to the field associates. 

A packet of materials was given to each of the five field 
associates. This packet consisted of eight pieces of informa- 
tion. Listed below are the titles of each piece; 

1. Data collection schedule; 

2. Program activities with Operation Guidance field sites 
during the 1973-74 school year; 

3. Record data from Operation Guidance sites; 
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4. What is a critical incident?; 

5. Outline - critical incident record (positive/negative); 

6. Definition o£ framework 

a. innovation characteristics 

strategies 
c. organizational characteristics; 

7. Matrix - consisting of the client, innovation, and 
strategy characteristics; and 

8. Workshop simulation worksheet 



Data Collection Activities 

Initially the field associates were given the responsibility 
of recording demographic data taken from existing files within 
their school and community. This information was to be recorded 
on the "Record Data from Operation Guidance Sites" instrument. 
This instrument was to be returned to the Operation Guidance 
staff after completion. 

Secondly, the field associates familiarized themselves with 
the form titled, "Program Activities with Operation Guidance 
Field Sites During the 1973-74 School Year." This form listed 
the activities, the objectives, the field associate's responsi- 
bilities, and the diffusion staff responsibilities during the 
1973-74 school year. The field associates were also requested 
to provide the diffusion program staff with a list of all faculty/ 
staff in their school. 

The first random sample (25 percent) of the faculty/staff 
at each school would be taken from the lists provided by the 
field associates. The field associate gave each sampled respon- 
dent the "Operation Guidance Product Survey." This instrument 
was not included in the packet because it was being revised. 
The Operation Guidance Product Survey instrument was sent to the 
field associate after the faculty/staff lists had been received 
by the Operation Guidance staff. The diffusion program sent the 
field associate instructions for administering each monitoring 
data set. 

The data collection activities occurred three times^ during 
the 1973-74 school year at each local site. The "data collection 



Initially, four data collection activities were scheduled, 
but due to time constraints, three samples were taken. 
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schedule" provides a graphic representation of the data collec- 
tion activities. The "fall data collection" activity occurred 
at the end of September and early October. The objectives of 
the fall data collection activity were twofold: 

a. Collect setting demographic data from records, 

b. Collect first sample (25 percent) of monitoring data. 

The second data collection activity occurred during the months 
of November and December. The objective of this data collection 
activity was to collect the second sample (25 percent) of moni- 
toring data. The field associates passed out and collected the 
monitoring instrument (Operation Guidance Product Survey) for 
the second sample of respondents designated by the diffusion 
program staff. The diffusion program staff provided the field 
associates with instruments, and instructions for administering 
the second monitoring data set. 

The "spring data collection" or third data collection acti- 
vity occurred during the months of May and June. The objectives 
and responsibilities are similar to the other two data collection 
activities. 

Simulation Activities 

The main objectives of the simulation activities were: 

1. Provide the field associates with a functional defi- 
nition of a "critical incident;" 

2. Provide the field associates with a methodology for 
recording, reporting, and classifying critical inci- 
dents ; 

3. Provide the field associates with a telephone schedule 
for follow-up conversations concerning critical inci- 
dents ; 

4. Provide the field associates with a description of pre- 
vious researched variables that may influence the adop- 
tion process; and 

5. Provide the field associate with simulated excercises 
for reporting, recording, classifying, critical inci- 
dents. 
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The definition of a critical incident is located in the form 
titled "Whaiis a critical incident?" A critical incident refers 
'to ••SnusulJ' or reoccurring "problems'' which have or -e occurring 
relative to Operation Guidance activities. Critical incidents 
Ire bJtl positive and negative incidents that tend to facilitate/ 
hinder the acceptance of Operation Guidance. 

The "weekly activity summary" log was the form used for re- 
cording crUical incidents. This weekly summary log was Provided 
by tSe Operation Guidance staff. The diffusion program staff 
selected various critical incidents and telephoned the field 
issociatel f^r further explanation. During the telephone con- 
versation the diffusion program staff was interested in gaining 
mo^e iifSrma?ioi on each'inlident concerning "T^^^^ "^^8°^^,^^ 
that were important to the acceptance or rejection of Operation 
Guidance The follow-up telephone conversations occurred during 
?he secoAd Ind foi^th Thursday of each month. The first conver- 
sation 2?th the field associates via ''telecon' occurred during 
the month of October, after the first field site visit to each 
of the six schools. 

A description of the previous researched variables which 
may influence the adoption process were outlined °^ ^he form 
"Critical Incident Record (positive/negative). For further 
explanation to those factors which are 

cial to the adoption process, refer to the form titled. Client 
Characteristics." This latter form provides a description of the 
cUenf characteristics, innovation characteristics, strategies, 
and organizational characteristics.. 

The field associates were asked to classify one critical 
incident that occurred at their school based on the client, 
innovation, strategies and organizational characteristics. The 
f?eid associates recorded their response on the "Y°^J^J°P ^J^l^^ 
lation worksheet." The diffusion program staff aided the field 
assocta^ef in cUssifying critical incidents which they mentioned 
during the simSlation^eision. In addition to the workshop simu- 
Quring me sxmuA ri^TA aeeociates were given a matrix that 

lation worksheet, the tield associateb were gxvc j^ff,,einr. 
also included those characteristics identified by the diffusion 
research program. The matrix was used to present a clearer pic- 
?u?e of the in?errelationship between the client, innovation, and 
strategy characteristics. 

The outcome of the simulation activities was threefold: 

1 The field associates became more sensitive to the re- 
* porting, recording, and classifying of critical inci- 
dents ; 
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The field associates became more sensitive to events 
that may effect the acceptance of Operation Guidance; 
and 

The field associates and the diffusion program staff 
were able to communicate the processes involved m 
critical incident monitoring. 
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APPENDIX C 
SAMPLES OF DATA COLLECTION DEVISES 
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OPERATION GUIDANCE PRODUCT SURVEY 



DIRECTIONS: This information is being gathered for the purpose of 
evaluating Operation Guidance materials and procedures. Please 
respond to three brief sets of questions. The first set identifies 
your involvement in, contact with, or exposure to the Operation 
Guidance project in your school. The second set concerns your 
attitude about various aspects of the project. The third set 
deals with your expectations for the Operation Guidance System. 
Your answers will be kept strictly confidential. The information 
from this survey will be preseuued as a group analysis and no 
organization or participant will be identified. If you chose to 
do so, you may elect not to participate in this survey. Please 
answer the following biographical information prior to beginning 
the survey. 



1. Age (check one): 1. Under 30; 2. 30-44; 

3. 45 and over 



2. Sex: 



1. Male; 2. Female 



3. 



4. 



Ethnic Class (optional): 1. Black; 

2. White; 3. Other (specify) 



Primary Duty (check one): 1. Administra- 
tion; 2. Supervision; 3. Counseling; 

4. Teaching; 5. Other (specify) 



5. Do you have teaching responsibilities? 
^No, ^Yes 

6. -10. If yes, check all that apply: 1. 8th; 

2. 9th; 3. 10th; 4. 11th; 5. 12th 

11. Number of years in present school system 



12. Total years professional education (e.g., 

teacher, counselor, administrator) experience 



13. 



Primary teaching area (check one) : 

1 . None 

2. Vocational or Occupational Education 
5. Practical Arts (General Home Economics, 
Industrial Arts, etc.) 



^or Center Use Only 

□□□□m 5 
□ 
□ 

□ 



□ 

□□□□□ 15 
□□ 1' 
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13. 



contM, 

4. Humanities 

5. Science or Mathematics 

6. Physical Education 

7. Other (specify) 



14. Have you ever heard o£ Operation Guidance? 
Yes No 



For Center Use Only 



□ 20 
□ 



I£ you answered Yes on question 14, please continue on the fol- 
lowing sections. Tf you answered No, you may choose not to 
complete the remainder of the survey. 



INVOLVEMENT SCALE 



Check all activities which apply to your involvement with Operation 
Guidance. 



15. I attended an orientation meeting concern- 
ing Operation Guidance. 

16. I am or have been a member of the Steering 
Committee. 

17. I have discussed Operation Guidance with 
my colleagues other than in a meeting 
scheduled for that purpose. 

18. I have been on the following task forces 
(please check the names of the task 
forces) : 

19. Data Collection Task Force 

_20. Data Analysis Task Force 

21. Data Interpretation Task Force 

22. Behavioral Objectives Task Force 

23. Resource Identification Task Force 

'4. Methods Analysis Task Force 

^5. Context Evaluation Task Force 

26-28. Other 

(specify) " 

29. I have provided information for the 
Operation Guidance project. 

30. I have discussed Operation Guidance with 
persons other than my colleagues (parents, 
friends, etc.). 



□ 
□ 

□ 



□ 25 

□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 30 

□, 
□ 

□ □□ 35 



□ 
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31. I have been or am the chairman o£ a 
task force. 

32. I have attended a school board meeting 
where they have discussed Operation 
Guidance. 

^33. I have recommended persons (colleagues, 
parents, or students) to serve on a 
task force. 

_34. I have asked for additional information 
concerning Operation Guidance. 

35. I have tried to convince a colleague that 
Operation Guidance would be needed for 
this school. 

^36. I am or was a member of the Advisory 
Committee. 

_37. I have been at a depart:nent meeting where 
Operation Guidance was discussed. 

_^38. I have provided information about 
Operation Guidance to students. 

_39. I have released students from my class to 
work on task forces. 



ATTITUDE SCALE 



For Center 



Use Only 

□ 
□ 

□ 40 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 46 



Read each statement in this section and respond on the basis of your 
perceptions toward each statement* For instance, if you strongly 
agree with a statement, you would indicate so by circling the letter, 
SA (strongly agree). If you strongly disagree, you would circle SD 
(strongly disagree). If you are unsure, you would circle U (un- 
certain). Again, the scale is as follows: 

SD - Strongly Disagree 

D - Disagree 

U - Uncertain 

A - Agree 

SA - Strongly Agree 



40. A system like Operation Guid- 
ance is something we have 
needed for a long time. 



SD D U A SA 
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41. 



42. 



43. 



44. 



45, 



46. 
47. 

48 



49. 



50. 



51. 



Operation Guidance is a very 
exciting and challenging 
project . 

Operation Guidance has caused 
me to become more aware of the 
role of career guidance in 
the school. 

Operation Guidance provides 
a means for better accom- 
plishing some of my own pro- 
fessional goals. 

The ultimate purpose of 
Operation Guidance is not 
clear to me at all. 

The fact that Operation Guid- 
ance was developed at a 
national research and devel- 
opment center will assist 
in its acceptance. 

Operation Guidance makes 
sense to me. 



SD D U A SA 



SD D U A SA 



SD D U A SA 



SD D U A SA 



Operation Guidance is strongly 
supported by parents and the 
community. SD 



Most of the faculty/staff 
members that I know are 
supportive of Operation 
Guidance. 



Operation Guidance is strongly 
supported by the administra- 
tion of the school. SD 

The Operation Guidance system 
provides an excellent oppor- 
tunity for our total staff to 
explore some important aspects 
of our school's goals. SD 



At this time, the faculty/ 
staff can be characterized 
as being rather passive in 
their reactions to Operation 
Guidance. 



'or Center Use Only 

□ 
□ 



SD D U A SA 



SD D U A SA 



D U A SA 



SD D U A SA 



D U A SA 



D U A SA 



□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ l5 



□ 



SD D U A SA 



□ 
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52. 

53. 
54. 

55. 



56. 
57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 



A1 



I don*t understand the Opera- 
tion Guidance orientation and 
materials. SD 



Operation Guidance really 
has no attainable goals. 

Operation Guidance has not 
met my expectations at this 
time. 

Operation Guidance proce;lures 
and materials are too wordy, 
cumbersome , repetitious , and 
awkward to use. 

Operation Guidance is not 
app^^opriate for our school. 

Operation Guidance specifies 
too many time-consuming, 
clerical tasks for teachers. 

Operation Guidance touches 
on some areas that are of 
great concern to me. 

Our present guidance pro- 
gram does not need the 
Operation Guidance System. 

I feel it is unwise to 
attempt to adopt a system 
such as Operation Guidance 
at this time. 

Innovations have come and 
gone; Operation Guidance 
will fall into the same 
pattern. 



62. All of the school's 

counselors are supportive 
of Operation Guidance. 



D U ' A. SA 



SD D A. SA 



SD D U A SA 



SD D U- A SA 



SD D U A SA 



SD D U A SA 



SD D U A SA 



SD D U A SA 



SD D U A SA 



SD D U A SA 



SD D U A SA 



For Center Use Only 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

« 

□ 

□ 28 
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EXPECTATIONS SCALE 



Read each statement and record your response by circling one of the 
letter codes to the right. For instance, if your opinion is that 
Operation Guidance is very unlikely to result in the ultimate 
outcome specified by the item, you would indicate this by circling 
the letter VU (very unlikely). If you feel that Operation Guidance 
is likely to result in that outcome, you would circle the letter 
L (likely). If you are undecided at this time, circle the letter 
N (undecided). Again, the scale is: 

VU - Very Unlikely 

U - Unlikely 

N - Undecided 

L - Likely 

VL - Very Likely 



How likely is it that Operation Guidance will: 



63. result in a better relation- 
ship between teachers and 
counselors? 

64. allow us to better deter- 
mine the guidance needs of 
our students? 

65. result in a better relation- 
ship between the school and 
parents? 

66. result in a better relation- 
ship between the school and 
the community? 

67. result in some efficient 
uses of guidance resources? 

68. make significant contribu- 
tions to present guidance 
procedures? 

69. have gr^at potential tor 
directing students toward 
worthwhile goals? 

70. 



VU U N L VL 

VU U N L VL 

VU U N L VL 

VU U N L VL 

VU U N L VL 

VU U N L VL 

VU U N L VL 



not result in anything better 
than we presently have in 
guidance? VU 



U N L VL 



For Center Use Only 

□ M 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
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71. meet the needs of all stu- 
dents who can benefit from 
career guidance? 

72. change my total professional 
role in guidance? 

73. provide a better system for 
meeting career guidance 
needs of our students? 

74. increase the amount of 
staff support for the total 
guidance program? 

75. require more work than can 
be handled by the existing 
staff? 

76. assist students in making 
better career decisions? 

77. change the way I look at 
guidance? 

78. increase the level of re- 
sponsibility of present 
guidance staff by involv- 
ing students, other faculty, 
and community? 

79. assist students in making 
better educational deci- 
sions? 

80. result in the identifica- 
tion and use of resources 
which are available but 
not presently being used 
for guidance activities? 



VII U N I. VI, 



VU U N L VL 



VU U N L VL 



VU U N L VL 



VU U N L VL 



VU U N L VL 



VU U N L VL 



VU U N L VL 



VU U N L VL 



VU U N L VL 



For Center Use Only 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 46 



THE NEXT AND FINAL TWO QUESTIONS BELOW RELATE TO THE EFFECT AND PO- 
TENTIAL FOR CONTINUED USE OF OPERATION GUIDANCE AT YOUR SCHOOL. 

81. What changes or effects, if any, can you attribute to the fact 
that Operation Guidance has been at your school? 

82. In this question we are interested in knowing your opinion with 
regard to whether Operation Guidance will be continued at your 



school next year. The answer to such a question may not be 
clear-cut between yes or no. Therefore, we would appreciate 
your response to the following: 

a. In my opinion Operation Guidance will be continued at 
our school next year. SD D U A SA (Circle one) 

b. The things supporting the continuance of Operation 
Guidance at our school are: 



c. The things operating against the continuance of Operation 
Guidance at our school are: 

USE THE BLANK SPACE BELOW Ir YOU NEED MORE SPACE TO WRITE. 
T.MANK YOU FOR YOUR PARTICIPATION. 
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APPENDIX F 

COPY OF THE ARTICLE WHICH INITIATED THE 
FIELD TRIAL OF OPERATION GUIDANCE 
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A PROCKDURAL MODEL FOR UPGRADING 
CAREER GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 



Developed by the Center for Vocational Education at 
Ohio State University, the procedures described here 
represent the first effort in a long-range R§D program 
called Operation Guidance. Selection of schools to 
test the model is expected soon. 



Robert E. Campbell, Warren N. Suzuki, and 
Michael J. Gabria, Jr. 



Dr. Campbell is chairman of the Vocational Development and 
Adjustment Program Committee at the Center for Vocational Educa- 
tion and associate professor on the faculty of psychology at Ohio 
State University . Dr. Suzuki^ a research and development 
specialist at the Center^ formerly served as a behavioral scien- 
tist and education and training officer^ Headquarters ^ USAF 
Training Command. Mr. Gabria^ project associate at the Center^ 
is the AV expert on the team. He has extensive experience in 
producing audiovisual training aids and films has worked in 
industry as instructional technology analyst. 

Career guidance has thus far fallen short of its potential 
to make a significant contribution to our nation's youth. A 
substantial proportion of high school students does not appear 
to be making a successful transition from school to the worlds 
of work and further education. 



The Center for Vocational Education is supported in 
part by a grant (No. OEG-3--7-000158-20 37 ) from the Office of 
Education. Points of view or opinions expressed in this 
article do not necessarily represent official USOE position 
or policy. 
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Although career guidance programs are not totally respon- 
sible for this situation, improvement o£ their delivery effec- 
tiveness can help alleviate it. 

The findings of a national survey conducted in 1968 by 
R. E. Campbell and others indicate that the root problem appears 
to be the attempt of high schools to offer more career guidance 
services than they can effectively provide with their current 
resources. The survey also indicates that only a very few 
programs have implemented innovative career guidance methods 
and techniques. 

In order to overcome these problems to meet student needs, 
schools must develop, install, and maintain guidance services 
in a systematic way. 

PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS. Figure 1 is a graphic presenta- 
tion of the procedures by which high schools can systematically 
upgrade their career guidance programs. Application of the 
procedural model should result in a career guidance program that 
is student-centered, makes optimal use of resources, has an 
extended resource base, includes innovative career guidance 
methods and techniques, and is designed for each individual 
school . 

1. Student-centered. Unlike the service-oriented objec- 
tives of many programs, the objectives of a career guidance 
program should be stated in behavioral terms. Service -centered 
objectives generally indicate a process: how students will 
achieve objectives. Behavioral objectives specify desired 
student outcomes: what the student will know or be able to do 
at the completion of the process. 

2. Optimal use of resources. Since the chances of meeting 
student needs increase if the career guidance services offered 
are limited to those that can be adequately supported, the 
services a program offers should be only those it can provide 
effectively with the resources available to the school. 

3. Extended resource base. A school should consider 
career guidance to be more than those services provided to 
students by counselors. It should take advantage of teachers, 
administrators, students, individuals in the community, and 
local companies as resources for the guidance program. 

4. Alternative career guidance methods and techniques . 

A broad rang of career guidance methods and techniques should 
be considered as the program is developed. This purposeful 
search increases the probability of identifying and implementing 
innovative career guidance methods. 
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FIGURE 1 

Procedural Model for Developing Career Guidance Programs 



CONTEXT EVALUATION 



1. Determine student needs 

2. Determine existing 
resources 

3. Translate needs into 
goals 



PRIORITIES 



Assign priorities 
to program goals 



BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 



Derive behavioral 
objectives for goals 
assigned highest 
prior ^ ties 



METHOD SELECTION 



1. Identify alternative 
methods 

2. Establish selection 
criteria 

3. Select a method 



TECHNIQUE SELECTION 



1. Identify alternative 
techniques 

2. Establish selection 
criteria 

3. Select a technique 



PLAN TRIAL a 
IMPLEMENTATION 



1. Plan trial of technique 

2. Develop strategies to 
facilitate implemen- 
tation of technique 



PROCESS EVALUATION 



Determine if technique can function efficiently 
T within school and career guidance program 
R 
I 

A PRODUCT EVALUATION 

L 

Determine if students are achieving 
the behavioral objectives 



ADOPTION 




RECYCLE 


1. Phase out existing technique 

2. Phase in tested technique 


Decide whether to develop service 
for goal assigned next highest 
priority or to start process over 
with a context evaluation 
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5. A oustomized program. Because each school is unique, 
the career guidance model does not provide a standardized pro- 
gram. Instead, the model prescribes the procedures by which 
each school can systematically develop its own career guidance 
program to meet the needs c£ its students, while making the best 
possible use o£ the resources available to it. 

APPLICATION OF THE MODEL. The procedural model requires the 
formation o£ committees composed o£ students, teachers, admini- 
strators, and community leaders. It is important that all these 
types o£ individuals be included so that the unique perspective 
o£ each can help resolve problems and accomplish tasks. 

Furthermore, this kind o£ involvement in the development 
o£ a career guidance program can facilitate the school and 
community's acceptance o£ the upgraded program. Working in 
groups, these individuals will accomplish all the developmental 
tasks prescribed by the procedural model. 

Decisions made during the development o£ a career guidance 
program should be based on the most reliable information obtain- 
able. The procedural model prescribes a series of evaluations 
designed to provide the school with specific information for 
making decisions. 

CONTEXT EVALUATION. The first and probably most critical 
task of the developmental process is the identification of stu- 
dents' career guidance needs. This should be done through sur- 
veys administered to students, teachers, counselors, administra- 
tors, and recent graduates of the school. Questions should also 
be asked to acquire information necessary for making later 
decisions . 

Since the purpose of the career guidance program is to 
satisfy student needs, the needs identified through the surveys 
must be translated into goals that provide the general direction 
for the career guidance program. 

Since resources will probably not permit implementing all 
the goals thus established, priorities should be systematically 
assigned to the goals, with the initial career guidance programs 
being -designed to meet only the goals assigned the highest 
priority. 

Before priorities are^ assigned, criteria against which each 
goal will be judged must be decided upon. Goals judged less 
important for the students are assigned lower priorities and 
should be considered only after the high-priority goals have 
been satisfied and additional resources become available. 
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Behavioral objectives derived from each goal provide the 
specificity needed to operate the program. Each behavioral 
objective should specify what a student must know or be able to 
do after completing a particular career guidance experience. 
More than one behavioral objective may be derived from a goal, 
and a student may have to achieve all or a combination of 
objectives to satisfy a goal. 

METHOD 5 TECHNIQUE SELECTION, Alternative ways by which 
students may achieve of the behavioral objectives must be 
determined. The method best suited to the school is selected 
by first establishing specific selection criteria, then judging 
each of the possible methods against those criteria. 

While methods provide the general way to achieve objectives, 
techniques are the specific operations that assist or enable 
students to achieve the established behavioral objectives. 
For example, some techniques associated with the method, "disse- 
mination of occupational information," are career guidance 
curricula, group guidance, simulated vocational guidance 
games, and computer-based information retrieval systems. 

Techniques should be selected in the same manner as 
methods: a search for alternative techniques, establishment of 
selection criteria, and the selection of techniques after judg- 
ment against criteria. 

Many techniques may be used in response to a single method, 
and a single technique associated with more than one method. 
If the selected technique requires a long lead time for imple- 
mentation, a short-term technique that is less effective but 
easily installed should be selected at the same time. The 
short-term technique should be implemented and used until the 
long-term technique can be fully validated and implemented, 

TRIAL § ADOPTION, A plan should be developed for testing 
the technique judged to be best for students and the school. 
It should specify the procedures necessary for a valid test of 
the technique in the school environment. 

Strategies and procedures should be established to ensure 
successful installation of a technique if results of the test 
are positive. Students and the academic and local communities 
should be prepared to accept and use a new service offered by 
a career guidance program. Schools should plan for change in 
order to facilitate acceptance of a new service. 

The decisions about whether to install a technique in a 
guidance program requires information on students' achievement 
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of behavioral objectives and on the operation o£ the technique 
within the school environment. 

This information is acquired during the test of the tech- 
nique. If during the test, or at its conclusion, the technique 
does not do all that is expected of it, it can be modified and 
retested or an alternate technique selected and tested. 

When the technique proves that it effectively and effi- 
ciently serves the needs expressed in the goals, it should be 
installed as a part of the school's career guidance program. 
Any technique being replaced should be phased out of the program 
at the same time the new technique is being installed. 

RECYCLE. Once the decision has been made to install the 
tested technique as a regular part of the program, the school 
has one of two choices. It can start all over again by reana- 
lyzing the career guidance program, the school itself, and the 
community, then derive a new list of student needs. Or, it 
can proceed directly to the goal assigned the next highest 
priority. 

Regardless of the course taken, the career guidance system 
should be examined periodically to make certain the program 
continues to provide the best services possible to the students 
of the school. 



The procedures summarized here were developed at the Center 
for Vocational Education. The model is the first output of a 
long-range research and development program called Operation 
Guidance. 

Materials, including evaluative instruments ^ checklists, 
and annotated reference lists, are being developed to help 
school personnel use the model effectively. The Center will 
soon be attempting to identify and select high schools in 
which to test the materials and procedures. 
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